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THE Editor hopes the event will prove, that he was not wrong in sup- 


posing the public would view ‘with favour the reappearance of these ‘‘ Pas- 
SAGES ”’ in their present form. He was led to indulge such hopes, by seeing 
the flattering terms in which this Diary: was mentioned, from time to time, 
by many respectable journals in London and elsewhere, during its suc- 


cessive appearance in BLACKWoop’s MAGAZINE; by the circumstance of 


” 


its translation into the French language at Paris; and by its republication 
separately in America, where the sale has been so extensive that the work 
is now stereotyped. . ; 


Be 


Several additional sketches were intended to have been inserted; but 


this was found impracticable, without extending the work to a third vo- 
lume. Much new matter, however, will be found introduced in the 
notes, and the whole has been very carefully revised—although some 
errors have crept in after all, owing chiefly to the work’s being printed in 
Edinburgh, while the Editor resided in London. 


In conclusion, the Editor hopes these sketches may not unfrequently 
have succeeded in reaching the reader’s heart, and pointing public atten- 


tion to those pregnant scenes of interest and instruction which fall under 
the constant observation of the medical profession. 


Lonnon, February 3, 1832. 
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Ir is somewhat strange, that a class of men who can command 
such interesting, extensive, and instructive materials, as the expe- 
rience of most members of the medical profession teems with, 
should have hitherto made so few contributions to the stock of polite 

- and. popular literature. The Bar, the Church, the Army, the Navy, 
and the Stage, have all of them spread the volumes of their secret 

2 history. before the prying gaze of the public; while that of the 
F 3 i ig ‘Prowession, has remained pest with scarcely an ex- 


an exquisitely termed, 
nis , . The still, sad music of humanity. 

What instances of noble, though unostentatious, heroism—of calm 

and patient fortitude, under the most intolerable anguish that can 

wring and torture these poor bodies of ours; what appalling com-— 
binations of moral and physical wretchedness, laying prostrate the 

proudest energies of. humanity ; ; what diversified manifestations of 

character ; what singular and touching passages of domestic history, 

-must haye come under the notice of the intelligent practitioner of 
physic !—And are none of these calculated to furnish both instruc- 

tion and entertainment to the public? Why are we to be for ever 

shut out from these avenues to the most secret and profound know- 

_ledge of human nature? Till the attempt was made, in the publi- 

cation of this Diary, who has sunk a shaft into so rich a mine of 
incident and sentiment ? 

Considerations such as these have led to the Sibhestion of this 
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work, reprinted from the pages of Buackwoon’s MaGazinE—2 
periodical which was the first to present similar papers to the 
public. Whether the Writer or Subject of them is dead or alive 
can be a matter of very little consequence, it is apprehended, to the 
reader; and no information, therefore, on that point, is requisite. 
It can scarcely be necessary to say, that the various names which 
have been pitched upon, in the papers, as those of the writer of this 
Diary, are all of them totally erroneous, and that it has, in parti- 
cular, no claim, whatever to the honourable names of ‘‘ Dr Gooch; 
Dr Armstrong, or Dr Baillie.” It is respectfully suggested, that if 
tle ensuing pages have no intrinsic claims to attention, the defi- 
ciency cannot be supplied by the most glittering appendages of 
name or title. 

‘In selectmg from a copious store of sketches, in every instance 
drawn from nature—warm and vivid with the colouring of reality, | 
all possible care has been taken to avoid undue disclosures, as. far es 
as that end could be obtained by the most scrupulous conceal nent — 
of names, dates, and places. I cannot close these introducto 
marks better, than in the words of the American Editor’s Pr 
to the stereotyped edition’ :-— . 

‘¢ These scenes, so well calculated to fieaiel bothi instructio ont 
amusement, have been hitherto kept from public observation, as 
carefully as the Elensinian mysteries were kept from the eyes of 
the vulgar. Access is occasionally given to the deathbed of some. 

_ distinguished character,—Addison is seen instructing a profligate 
how a Christian can meet death; and Dr Young, in his Deathbed of 
Altamont, has painted, in strong and lasting colours, the closing 
scene of one whose career too nearly resembled the profligate. 

| Warwick’s.. But those in the humbler walks of life have been. 
overlooked, as if men could be taught only by great examples.” 
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CHAPTER 1. 
EARLY STRUGGLES. 


Can any thing be conceived more dreary and disheart- 
ening, than the prospect before a young London physician, who, 
without friends or fortune, yet with high aspirations after profes- 
sional eminence, is striving to weave around him what is technically 
called ‘‘aconnexion?’’ Such was mycase. After having exhaust- 
ed the slender finances allotted me from the funds of a poor but 
somewhat ambitious family, in passing through the usual routine 
of a college and medical education, I found myself, about my 
twenty-sixth year, in London,—possessed of about 100/. in cash, 
a few books, a tolerable wardrobe, an inexhaustible fund of animal 
spirits, and a wife,—a lovely young creature whom I had been 
absurd enough, some weeks before, to marry, merely because we 
loved each other. She was the only daughter of a very worthy 
fellow-townsman of mine, a widower; whose fortunes, alas! had 
decayed long before their possessor. Emily was the glory of his 
age, and, need I add, the pride of my youth; and after having 
assiduously attended her father through his last illness, the sole and 
rich return was his daughter’s heart. 

I must own, that, when we found ourselves fairly Merced in the 
mighty metropolis, with so poor an exchequer, and the means of 
replenishing it so remote and contingent, we were somewhat startled 
at the boldness of the step we had taken. ‘‘ Nothing venture, no- 
thing have,” however, was my maxim ; and I felt supported by that 
unaccountable conviction which clings to all in such circumstances 
a 4 
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as mine, up to the very pinching moment, but no longer, that there 
must be thousands of ways of getting a livelihood, to which one can 
turn at a moment’s warning. And then the swelling thought of 
being the architect of one’s own fortune! As, however, daily drafts 
began to diminish my 100/., my spirits faltered alittle. 1 discover- 
ed that I might indeed as well 


Lie pack’d in mine own grave, 


as continue in London without money, or the means of getting it; 
and after revolving endless schemes, the only conceivable mode of 
doing so seemed calling in the generous assistance of the Jews. _ My 
father had fortunately ‘effected a policy on my life for 5000I., at — 
an early period, on which some fourteen premiums had been paid ; 
and this available security, added to the powerful influence of a 
young nobleman to whom I had rendered some service at college, 
enabled me to succeed in wringing a loan, from old Amos L——, . 
of 5000/., at the triflmg interest of fifteen per cent., payable by 
way of redeemable annuity. [t was with fear and trembling that, 
I called myself master of this large sum, and with the utmost diffi- — 
dence that I could bring myself to exercise what the lawyers would 
call acts of ownership onit. As, however, there was no time to lose, 
I took a respectable house in C—— Street West —furnished it 
neatly and respectably—fortunately enough let the first floor to a - 
rich old Kast India bachelor—beheld ‘‘ Dr ——” glisten conspi- 
cuously on my door—and then dropped my little line into the great 
water of London, resolved to abide the issue with patience. 
Blessed with buoyant and sanguine spirits, I did not lay it much 
‘to heart, that my only occupation during the first six months, 
‘was—abroad, to practise the pardonable solecism of hurrying haud 
passibus cequis through the streets, as if in attendance on numerous 
patients ; and at home, to ponder pleasanily over my books, and 
enjoy the company of my cheerful and affectionate wife. But when 
I had numbered twelve months, almost without feeling a pulse or 
receiving a fee, and was reminded by old L——, that the second ° 
half-yearly instalment of 225/.-was due, I began to look forward 
with some apprehension ‘to the overcast future. Of the 50001., for 
the use of which I was paying:so cruel and exorbitant a premium, 
little more than half remained—and this, notwithstanding we had 
practised the. most rigid economy in our household expenditure, 
and devoted as little to dress as was compatible with maintaining 
a respectable exterior. ‘To my sorrow, I found myself unavoidably 
contracting debts, which, with the interest due to old L—~—, I 
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found it Sebi be impossible 10 discharge. if matters went on as 
they seemed to threaten, what was to become of me ina ‘year or 
two? Putting every thing else out of the question, where was I to 
find funds to meet old L——’s annual demand of 4501.” Relying 
on my prospects of professional success, I had bound myself to re- 
turn the 50001. within five years of the time of borrowing it ; and 
now I thought I must have been mad to do so. If my profession 
failed me, [had nothing else to look to. I had no family resources— 
for my father had died since I came to London, very much embar- 
rassed in his circumstances ; and my mother, who was aged and 
infirm, had gone to reside with some relatives, who were few and 
poor. My wife, as [have stated, was in like plight. I do not 
think she had a relative in England, (for her father and all his fa- 
mily were Germans,) except 


——— Him,'‘whose brightest joy 
Was, that he called her—wife. 


Lord ——, the nobleman before mentioned, who Iam sure would 
have rejoiced in assisting me, either by pecuniary advances or pro- 
fessional introductions, had been on the continent ever since I com- 
menced practice. Being of studious habits, and avery bashful 
and reserved disposition while at Cambridge, I could number but 
few college friends, none of whom I knew where te find in London. 
Neither my wife nor | knew more than five people, besides our In- 
dian lodger ; for, to tell the truth, we were, like many a fond and 
foolish couple before us, all the world to one another, and cared 
little for scraping together promiscuous acquaintance. If we had 
even been inclined to visiting, our straitened circumstances would 
have forbid our incurring the expenses attached to it. What then 
was to be done? My wife would say, ‘‘ Poh, love, we shall con- 
trive to get on as well as our neighbours ;” but the simple fact was, 
we were not getting on like our neighbours, nor did I see any 
prospect of our ever doing so. I began, therefore, to pass sleep- 
less nights and days of despondency, castmg about in every direc- 
tion for any employment consistent with my profession, and re- 
doubling my fruitless efforts to obtain practice. — 

It is almost laughable to say, that our only receipts were a few 
paltry guineas, sent at long intervals from old Mr Asperne, the 
proprietor of the European Magazine, as remuneration for a sort 
of monthly medical summary with which I furnished him, and a 
trifle or two from Mr Nicholls of the Gentleman’s Magazine, as an 
acknowledgment for several sweet sonnets sent by my wife. 
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Knowing the success which often attended professional author- 
ship, as tending to acquire for the writer a reputation for skill on 
the subject of which he treated, and introduce him to the notice of 
the higher members of his own profession, I determined to turn 
my attention that way. For several months I was up, early and 
late, at a-work on Diseases of the Lungs. I bestowed incredible 
pains on it; and my toil was sweetened by my wife, who would 
sit by me in the long summer evenings like an angel, consoling and 
encouraging me with predictions of success. She lightened my la- 
bour by undertaking the transcription of the manuscript; and I 
thought that two or three hundred sheets of fair and regular hand- 
writing were heavily purchased by the impaired eyesight of the 
beloved amanuensis. When at length it was completed, having 
been read and revised twenty times, so that there was not a comma 
wanting, I hurried, full of fluttering hopes and fears, to a well- 
known medical bookseller, expecting he would at once purchase 
the copy-right. Fifty pounds I had fixed in my own mind as the 
minimum of what I would accept’; and I had already appropriated 
some little part of it towards buying a handsome silk dress for my 
wife. Alas! even in this branch of my profession, my hopes were 
doomed to meet with disappointment. The bookseller received me 
with great civility ; listened to every word I had to say ; seemed to 
take some interest in.:my new views of the disease treated of, which 
I explained to him, and repeated—and ventured to assure him, that 
they would certainly attract public attention. My heart leaped for 
joy as I saw his business-like eye settled upon me with an ex- 
pression of attentive interest. After having almost talked myself 
hoarse, and flushed myself all over with excitement, he removed 
his spectacles, and politely assured me of his approbation of the 
work ; but that he had determined never to publish any more me- 
dical books on his own account. I have the most vivid recollection 
of almost turning sick with chagrin.. With a faltering voice I asked 
him if that was his unalterable determination? He replied, it was; 
for he had ‘lost too much by speculations of that sort.” I tied 
up the manuscript, and withdrew. As soon as I left his shop, I let 
fall a scorching tear of mingled sorrow and mortification. I could 
almost have wept aloud. At that moment, whom should I meet 
but my dear wife ; for we had both been talking all night long, and 
all breakfast time, about the probable result of my interview with 
the bookseller ; and her anxious affection would not permit her to 
wait my return. She had been pacing to and fro on the other side 
of the street, and flew to me on my leaving the shop. I could not 
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' speak to her; I felt» almost choked. At last her continued ex- 
pressions of tenderness and sympathy soothed me into a more 
equable frame of mind, and we returned to dinner. In the after- 
noon, I offered it to: ne bookseller, who, Jolin Trot like, told 
meé at once he ‘‘never did that sort of thing.” I offered it subse- 
quently to every medical bookseller I could find—with like success. 
One fat fellow snuffled out, “‘ If he might make so bold,” he w would 
advise me to leave off book-making, and stick to my practice ; an- 
other assured me he had got two similar works then in the press ; 
and the last I consulted, told me I was too young, he thought, to 
have seen enough of practice for writing ‘‘ a book of that nature,” 
as his words were. ‘‘ Publish it.on your own account, love,” said 
my wife. That, however, was out of the question, whatever might 
be the merits of the work—for I had no funds ; and a kind-hearted 
bookseller, to whom I mentioned the project, assured me that, if I 
werit to press, my work would fall from it still-born, When] re- 
turned home from making this last attempt, 1 flung myself into a 
chair by the fireside, opposite my wife, without speaking. There 
was an anxious smile of sweet solicitude in her face. My agitated 
and mortified air convinced her that I was finally disappointed, 
and that six months’ hard labour were thrown away. In a fit of 
uncontrollable pique and passion, I flung the manuscript on the 
fire ; but Emily suddenly snatched it from the flames, gazed on me 
with a look such as none but a fond and devoted wife could give— 
threw her arms round my neck, and kissed me’ back to calmness, 
if not happiness. I laid the manuscript in question on a- shelf in- 
my study ; and it was my first and last attempt at medical book- 
making. ts 
From what cause, or combination of causes, I know not, but I 
seemed marked out for failureim my profession. Though my name 
shone on my door, and the respectable neighbourhood could not 
but have noticed the regularity and decorum of my habits and 
manners, yet none ever thought of calling me in! Had I been able 
to exhibit a line of carriages at my door, or open my house for the 
Of company, or ‘dash about town in an elegant equipage, 
or be seen at the opera and theatres—had I been able to do this, 
the case might have been different. In candour I must ees 
ledge, that another probable cause of my ill success was a some- 
what insignificant person, and unprepossessing countenance. I 
could not wear such an eternal smirk of conceited complacency, or 
keep my head perpetually bowin > mandarin like, as many of my 
professional brothers. Still there were thousands to whom these 
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deficiencies proved no serious obstacles. The great misfortune in * 
my case was, undoubtedly, the want of mtroductions. There was 
aman of considerable rank and great wealth, who was a sort of 
fiftieth cousin of mine, resided in one of the fashionable squares: . 
not far from me, and on whom Tf had called to claim kindred, and 
solicit his patronage ; but after having sent up my name and. ad- 
dress, I was suffered to wait so long in an anteroom, that, what with 
ihieind the noise of servants bustling past with insolent familiarity, 
{ quite forgot the relationship, and left the house, wondering what 
had brought me there. I never felt inclined to go near it again; 
so there was an end of all prospects of introduction from that 
quarter. I was left, therefore, to rely exclusively on my own ef- 
forts, and trust to chance for patients. It is true, that in the time 
{ have mentioned, I was twice called in at an instant’s warning; but 
in both cases, the objects of my visits had expired before my ar- 
rival, probably before a messenger could be despatched for me; 
and the manner in which my fees were proffered, convinced me 
that I should be cursed for a mercenary wretch if I accepted them. 
T was, therefore, induced in each case to decline the guinea, though 
it would have purchased me a week’s happiness! I was, also, on 
several occasions, called in to visit the inferior members of families 
in the neighbourhood—servants, housekeepers, porters, etc. ; and 
of all the trying, the mortifying occurrences in the life of a young 
physician, such occasions as these are the most irritating. You go 
to the house—a large one probably—and are instructed not to 
knock at the front door, but to go down by the area to your pa- 
tient! ® 

I think it was about this time that I was summoned in haste to 
young Sir Charles F——, who resided near Mayfair. Delighted 
at the prospect of securing so distinguished a patient, I hurried to 
his house, resolved to do my utmost to give satisfaction. When I 
entered the room, I found the sprig of fashion enveloped ina crim- 
son silk dressing-gown, sitting conceitedly on the sofa, and sipping 
a cup of coffee, from which he desisted a moment to examine me— 
positively—through his eye-glass, and then directed me to inspect 
the swelled foot of a favourite pointer! Darting a look of anger at 
the sulting coxcomb, I instantly withdrew without uttering a 
word. Five years afterwards, did that young man make use of the 
most strenuous efforts to oust me from the confidenceof a family 
of distinction, to which he was distantly related*. 


te . ; 


* This anecdote calls to my mind one told me by the late Dr James Hamilton. 
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A more mortifying incident occurred shortly afterwards. 1 had 
the misfortune to be called on a sudden emergency into consultation 
with the late celebrated Dr ——. ft was the first. consultational 
visit that I had ever paid; and I was, of course, very anxious to 
acquit myself creditably. Shall I ever forget the air of insolent 
condescension with which he received me; or the remark he made 
in the presence of sveral individuals, professional as well as un- 
professional—‘< I assure you, Dr ——., there is really some dif- 
ference between apoplexy and epilepsy, at least there was when | 
was a youne man!” He accompanied these words with a look of 
supercilious commiseration, directed to the lady whose husband 
was our patient; and I need not add, that my future services were 
dispensed with! My heart ached to think, that such a fellow as 
this should have it in his power to take, as it were, the bread out 
of the mouth of an unpretending, and almost spirit-broken, pro- 
fessional brother ; but I had no remedy. 1am happy to have it in 
my power to say how much the tone of consulting physicians is 
now (1820) lowered towards their brethren who may happen to be 
of a few years’ less standing, and, consequently, less firmly fixed 
in the confidence of their iaciatles [t was by a few similar inci- 
dents to those above related, that my spirit began to be soured ; 
and had it not been for the unvarying sweetness and cheerfulness 
of my incomparable wife, existence would not have been tolerable. 
My professional efforts were paralysed ; failure attended every at- 
tempt ; my ruin seemed sealed. My resources were rapidly melt- 
ing away—my expenditure, moderate as it was, was counterba- 
lanced byno incomings. A prison and starvation scowled before 
me. 

Despairing of finding any better source of emolument, I was in- 
duced to send an advertisement to one of the daily papers, stating, 
that ‘‘a graduate of Cambridge University,’ having a little spare 
time at his disposal, was willing to give private instructions in the 
classics, in the evenings, to gentlemen preparing for college, or to 
others!” After about a week’s interval, I received one solitary 
communication. It was from a young man holding some subor- 
dinate situation under government, and residing at Pimlico. ‘This 


person offered me two guineas a-month, if I would attend him at 
, q 


He was Rest for once in great haste by Lady P——, to se sh pohitely a little fa- 
vourite monkey, which was almost suffocated with its morning feed. VVhen the 
doctor i the room, he saw only her Ladyship, her young son, (a lad of ten 


years olt ho was most absurdly dressed, ) and his patient. Looking at each of 
the two latter, he said coolly to Lady P——, “ My Lady, which is the monkey ?” 
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his own house, for two hours, on the evenings of Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday! With these hard terms was I obliged to 
comply—yes, a gentleman, and a member of an English University, 
was driven so low as to attend, for these terms, an ignorant un- 
derling, and endeavour to instil a few drops of classic lore into the 
turbid and shallow waters of his understanding. I had hardly 
given him a month’s attendance before he assured me, with a flip- 
pant air, that, as he had now acquired ‘‘a practical knowledge of 
the classics,” he would dispense with my farther services! Dull 
dunce! he could not, in Latin, be brought to comprehend jthe dif- 
ference between a neuter and an active verb; while, as for Greek, 
it was an absolute chokepear; so he nibbled on to t7—and then 
gave it up. Bitter but unavailing were my regrets, as I returned 
from paying my last visit to this promising scholar, that I had not 
entered the army, and gone to America, or even betaken myself to 
some subordinate commercial situation. A thousand and a thou- 
sand times did L.curse the ambition which brought me up to Lon- 
‘don, and the egregious vanity which led me to rely so implicitly on 
my talents for success. Had I but been content with the humbler 
sphere of a general practitioner, I might have laid out my dearly 
bought 35000/. with a reasonable prospect of soon repaying it, and 
acquirmg a respectable livelihood. But all these sober thoughts, 
as is usual, came only time enough to enhance the mortification of 
failure. 

About 500/. was now the miserable remnant of the money bor- 
rowed from the Jew; and half a year’s interest, (225/.,) together 
with my rent, was due in about a fortnight’s time. I was, besides, 
indebted to many tradesmen—who were becoming every day more 
querulous—for articles of food, clothing, and furniture. My poor 
Emily was in daily expectation of her accouchement; and my own 
health was sensibly sinking, under the combined pressure of anxiety 
and excessive parsimony. What was to be done? Despair was 
clinging to me, and shedding blight and mildew over all my fa- 
culties. Every avenue was closedagainst me. I never knew what 
it was to have more than one or two hours’ sleep at night, and that 
so heavy, so troubled, and interrupted, that I awoke each mor ning 
more dead than alive. I lay tossing in bed, revolving all conceiv- 
able schemes and fancies in my tortured brain, till at length, n, from 
mere iteration, they began to assume a feasible aspect ; al 4] how- 
ever, they would none of them bear the blush of daylight, but 
faded away as extravagant and absurd. 1 would endeavour to set 
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afloat a popular medical Journal—to give lectures on diseases of 
the lungs (a department with which I was familiar)—I would ad- 
vertise for a small medical partnership, as a general practitioner— 
I would do a thousand things of the sort; but where was my ca- 
pital to set out with? I had 500/. in the world, and 4501. yearly 
to pay to an extortionating old miser ; that was the simple fact ; and. 
it almost drove me to despair to advert to it for one instant. 
Wretched, however, as ] was, and ‘almost every instant loathing 
my existence, the idea of suicide was never entertained for a mo- 
ment. If the fiend would occasionally flit across the dreary cham- 
ber of my heart, a strong, an unceasing confidence in the goodness 
M and power of my Maker always repelled the fearful visitant. Even 

yet, rapidly as I seemed approaching the precipice of ruin, I could 
not avoid cherishing a feeble hope that some unexpected avenue 
would open to better fortune; and the thought of it would, for a 
time, soothe my troubled breast, and nerve it to ag up against 
the inroads of my present misfortunes. 

T recollect sitting down one day in St James’s Park, on one of the 
benches, weary with wandering the whole morning, I knew not 
whither. I felt faint and ill, and more than usually depressed in 
mid. I had that morning paid one of my tradesmen’s bills, 
amounting to 40/.; and the fellow told my servant, that, as he had 
so much trouble m getting his money, he did not want the honour 
of my custom any longer. The thought that my credit was failmg 
in the neighbourhood was insupportable. Ruin and disgrace would 
then be accelerated; and being unable to meet my creditors, I 
should be proclaimed little less than a swindler, and shaken like a 
viper from the lap of society. Fearful as were’such thoughts, I 
had not enough of energy of feeling left to suffer much agitation 
from them. I folded my arms on my breast in sullen apathy, and 
wished only that, whatever might be my fate, certainty might be 
substituted for suspense. 

While indulging in thoughts like these, a glittering troop of 
soldiers passed by me, preceded by their band, playing a merry 
air. How the sounds re on the br iy oes of my heart ! 


edness of him who was sitting by! ! I could not ‘heen the tears 
of anguish from gushing forth. I thought of Emily—of her deli- 
cate and interesting, . but, to me, melancholy situation. I could not 
bear the thought of returning home, to encounter her affectionate 
looks—her meek and gentle resignation to her bitter fortunes. 
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Why had I married her, without first having considered whether 
[ could support her? Passionately fond of me, as 1 well knew she 
was, could she avoid frequently recurring to the days of our court- 
ship, when I reiteratedly assured her of my certainty. of profes- 
sional success as soon as I could get settled in London? Where 
now were all the fair and flourishing scenes to which my childish 
enthusiasm had taught me to look forward? Would not the bitter 
contrast she was now experiencing, and seemed doomed long yet 
to experience, alienate from me a portion of her affections, and 
induce feelings of anger and contempt? Could I blame her for all 
this? If the goodly superstructure of my fortunes fell, was it not 
I that had loosened and destroyed the foundation ?—Reflections 


like these were harassing and scourging me, when an elderly” 


gentleman, evidently an invalid, tottered slowly to the bench where 
I was sitting, and sat down beside me. He seemed a man of wealth 
and consideration: for his servant, on whose arm he had been 
leaning, and who now stood behind the bench on which he was 


silting, wore avery elegant livery. THe was almost shaken to pieces. 


by an asthmatic cough, and was besides suffering from another 
severe disorder, which need not be more particularly named. He 
looked at me once or twice, in a manner which seemed to say, that 
he would not take it rudely if I addressed him. Ididso. ‘I am 
afraid, Sir,” I said, ‘‘you are in ereat pain from that cough?” 

“Yes,” he gasped faintly ; ; ‘‘and I don’t know how to get rid oft. it. 
1 am an old man, you see, Sir; and methinks my summons to ‘the 
grave might have been less loud and painful.” After a little pause, 
{ ventured to ask him how long he had been subject to the cough 
which now harassed him. He said, more or less, for the last ten 
vears ; but that, latterly, it had increased so much upon him, that 
he could not derive any benefit from medical advice. ‘‘I should 
think, Sir, the more violent symptoms of your disorder might be 
mitigated,” said I, and. proceeded to question him minutely, but 
hesitatinely, as to the: origin and progress of the complaints which 
now afflicted him. He answered all my questions with civility ; 
and, as I went on, seemed to be roused into something like curio- 
sity and interest. I need not say more, than that I discovered he 
had not been in the hands of a skilful practitioner ; and that I as- 
sured him very few and simple means would give him great relief 
from at least the more violent symptoms. He, of course, perceived 
{ was in the medical profession ; and after some apparent hesitation, 
eV idently as to whether or not I should feel hurt, tendered mea 
euinea. I refused it promptly and decidedly, and assured him 
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that he was quite welcome to the very trifling advice I had ren- 
dered him. At that moment, a young man of fashionable appear- 
ance walked up, and told him their carriage was waiting at the 
corner of the Stable-yard. This last gentleman, who seemed to 
be either the son or nephew of the old gentleman, eyed me, | 
thought, with a. certain superciliousness, which was not lessened 
when the invalid ,told him I had given him some excellent advice, 
for which he could not prevail on me to receive a fee. ‘‘ We are 
vastly obliged to you, Sir; but are going home to the family phy- 
sician,” said the youne man, haughtily ; and, placing the invalid’s 
arm in his, led him slowly away. He was addressed several times 
by the servant as ‘‘Sir” something, Wilton or William, 1 think; : but iy 
I could not distinctly catch it, so that it was evidently a. person | of 
some rank I had been addressing. How many there are, thought. 
J, that, with a more plausible and insinuating address than mine is, 
would have contrived to get into the confidence of this gentleman, 
and become his medical attendant! How foolish was I not to give 
him my card when he proffered me a fee, and thus, in all proba-— 
bility, be sent for the next morning to pay a regular professional 
visit! and to what lucrative introductions might not that have led! 
A thousand times I cursed my diffidence—my sensitiveness as to 
professional etiquette—and my inability to seize the advantages oc- 
casionally offered by a fortunate conjuncture of circumstances. I 
was fitter, I thought, for La Trappe than the bustling world of bu- 
siness. I deserved my ill fortune; and professional failure was the 
natural consequence of the mauvaise honte which has injured so 
many. As the day, however, was far advancing, I left the seat, 
and turned my steps towards my cheerless home. 

As was generally the case, I found Emily busily engaged in paint- 
me little fire-screens, and other ornamental toys, which, when 
completed, I was in the habit of carrying to a kind of private bazaar ; 
in Oxford Street, where I was not known, and where, with an 
aching heart, I disposed of the delicate and beautiful productions 
of my poor wife, for a trifle hardly worth taking home. Could 
any man, pretending to the slightest feeling, contemplate his young 
wife, far advanced i in pregnancy, in a critical state of health, and 
requiring air, exercise, and cheerful company, toiling, in the man- 

ner I have related, from morning to night, and for a miserably 
inadequate remuneration? She submitted, however, to our misfor- 
tunes, with infinitely more firmness and equanimity than I could 
pretend to; and her uniform cheerfulness of demeanour, together 
with the passionate fervour of her fondness for me, contributed to 
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fling a few rays of trembling and evanescent lustre over the gloomy 
“prospects of the future. Still, however, the dreadful question in- 
‘cessantly presented itself,—What, m Heaven's name, is to become 
of us? I cannot say that we were at this time in absolute literal 
want; though our parsimonious fare hardly deserved the name of 
food, especially such as my wife’s delicate situation required. It 
was the hopelessness of all prospective resources that kept us in per- 
petual thraldom. With infinite effort, we might contrive to hold 
on to a given period,—say, till the next half-yearly demand of old 
L——; and then we must sink altogether, unless a miracle inter- 
vened to save us. Had I been alone in the world, I might have 
braved the worst, have turned my hands to a thousand things, have . 
accommodated myself to almost any circumstances, and borne the 
extremest privations with fortitude. But my darling—my meek, 
smiling, gentle, Emily! — my heart bled ‘for her. 
Not to leave any stone unturned, seeing an advertisement ad- 
dressed. ‘‘ To Medical Men,” I applied for the situation of assistant 
~ to a general practitioner, though I had but little skill in the practical 
part of compounding medicines. I applied personally to the ad- 
vertiser, a fat, red-faced, vulgar fellow, who had contrived to gain 
a very large practice, by what means God only knows. His terms 
were,—and these named in the most offensive contemptuousness of 
manner,—80/. a-year, board and lodge out, and give all my time in 
the day to my employer! Absurd. as. was the idea of acceding to 
terms like these, | thought I might still consider them. I pressed 
hard for 100/. a-year, and told him I was married —— 
‘* Married !”’ said he, with a loud laugh; ‘‘ No, no, Sir, you are 
not the man for my money ; so wish you good morning’.” 
‘Thus was I baffled in every attempt to obtain a permanent source 
of support from my profession. It brought me about 40l. per 
annum. I gained, by occasional contributions to magazines, an 
average sum annually of about 25/. My wife earned about that 
sum by her pencil. And these were all the funds I had to meet the 
enormous interest due half-yearly to old L——, to discharge my 
rent, and the various other expenses of house-keeping, etc. Might 
I not well despair? 1 did; and God’s goodness only preserved me 
from the frightful calamity which has suddenly terminated the 
earthly miseries of thousands in similar circumstances. 
And is it possible, I often thought, with all the tormenting cre- 
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dulousness of a man half stupified with his misfortunes,—is it pos- 
sible, that, in the very heart of this metropolis of splendour, wealth, 

and extravagance, a gentleman and a scholar, who has laboured 
long in the honourable toil of acquiring professional knowledge, 

cannot contrive to scrape together even a competent subsistence ? 
and that, tco, while ignorance and infamy are waliowing in wealth, 
—while charlatanry and quackery of all kinds are bloated with 
success! Full of such thoughts as these, how often have I slunk 
stealthily along the streets of London, on cold and dreary winter 
evenings, almost fainting with long abstinence, yet reluctant to re- 
turn home and incur the expense of an ordinary family dinner, 
while my wife’s situation required the most rigorous economy to 
enable us to meet, even in a poor and small way, the exigencies of 
her approaching accouchement! How often—ay, hundreds of times 
—havel envied the coarse and filthy fare of the minor eating-houses, 
and been content to interrupt a twelve hours’ fast with a bun or 
biscuit, and a draught of water or turbid table-beer, under the 
wretched pretence of being in too great a hurry to go home to din- 
ner! Ihave often gazed with envy—once, I recollect, in particular 
—on dogs eating their huge daily slice of boiled horse’s flesh, and 
envied their contented and satiated looks! With what anguish of 
heart have I seen carriages setting down company at the door of 
a house, illuminated by the glare of a hundred tapers, where 
were ladies dressed in the extreme of fashion, whose cast off clothes 
would have enabled me to acquire a tolerably respectable livelihood ! 
Oh! ye sons and daughters of luxury and extravagance, how 
many thousands of needy and deserving families would rejoice to 
eat of the crumbs which fall from your tables, and they may not! 

I have stood many a time at my parlour window, and envied the 
kitchen fare of the servants of my wealthy opposite neighbour ; 
while I protest I have been ashamed to look our own servant in the 
face, as she, day after day, served up for two, what was little more 
than sufficient for one: and yet, bitter mockery ! I was to support 
abroad the farce of a cheerful and respectable professional exterior. 

Two days after the occurrence at St James’s Park, above related, 
I was, as usual, reading the columns of advertisements in one of 
the daily papers, when my eyes lit on the following :— 

‘« The professional gentleman, who, a day or two ago, had some 
conversation on the subject of asthma, with an invalid, on one of 
the benches of St James’s Park, is particularly requested to for- 
ward his name and address to W. J., care of Messrs ——.” 
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almost let the paper fall from my hands with delighted surprise. 
That I was the “professional gentieman”’ alluded to, was clear ; 
and on the slender foundation of this advertisement, I had, in a few 
moments, built a large and splendid superstructure of good fortune. 
I had hardly calmness enough to call my wife, who was engaged 
with some small household matters, for the purpose of commu- 
nicating the good news to her. I need hardly say with what eager- 
ness I complied with the requisitions of the advertisement. Half 
an hour beheld my name and address in an envelope, with the su- 
perscription, ‘‘ W. J.” lying at Messrs ——’s, who were stationers. 
After passing a most anxious and sleepless night, agitated by all 
kinds of hopes and fears, my wife and I were sitting at breakfast, 
when a livery servant knocked at the door; and, after inquiring 
whether ‘*‘ Dr ——”’ was at home, left a letter. It was an en- 
velope, containing the card of address of Sir William, No. 26, —— 
Street, accompanied with the following note :—‘‘ Sir William ——’s 
compliments to Dr ——, and will feel obliged by his looking in in 
_ the course of the morning.” 

‘¢ Now, be calm, my dear ——,” said Emily, as she saw my flut- 
tering excitement of manner. But, alas! that was impossible. I 
was impatient for the hour of twelve; and precisely as the clock 
struck, I sallied forth to visit my titled patient. All the way I went, 
I was taxing my ingenuity for palliatives, remedies for asthma: 1 
would new-regulate his diet and plan of life,—in short, I would 
do wonders ! 

Sir William, who was sitting gasping i the fireside, ‘received 
me with great courtesy ; and after motioning his niece, a charming 
young woman, to retire, told me, he had been so much interested 
by my remarks the other day, in the Park, that he felt mclined to 
follow my advice, and put himself under my care altogether. He 
then entered ona history of his complaints. 1 found his constitu- 
tion was entirely broken up, and that in a very little time it must 
fali to pieces. I told him, however, that if he would adhere strictly 
to the regimen I proposed, I could promise him great if not per- 
manent relief. He listened to what I said with the utmost interest. 
‘¢ Do you think you could prolong my life, Doctor, for two years?” 
said he, with emotion. I told him, I certainly could not pretend to 
promise him so much. ‘‘My only reason for asking the question,” 
he replied, ‘‘is my beloved niece, that young lady, who has just 
left us. If I cannot live for two years or eighteen months longer, 
it will be a bitter thing for her !”—He sighed deeply, and added 
abrupUly,—‘“‘ But of that more hereafter. J hope to see you to- 
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morrow, Doctor.” THe insisted. on my accepting five guineas, in 
return for the two visits he said he had received; and I took my 
departure. I felt altogether a new man, as I walked home. My 
spirits were more light and buoyant than they had been for many 
a long month ; for I could not help thinking, that I had now a fair 
chance of introduction into respectable practice. My wife shared 
my joy; and we were as happy for the rest of that day, as if we 
had already surmounted the heavy difficulties which oppressed us. 

T attended Sir William every day that week, and received a fee 
of two guineas for each visit. On Sunday I met the family phy- 
sician, Sir ——, who had just been released from attendance on 
one of the royal family. He was a polite, but haughty man; and 
seemed inclined to be much displeased with Sir William for calling 
mein. When I entered, Sir William introduced me to him as 
“Dr ——.” “Dr ——, of —— Square?” inquired the other 
physician, carelessly. I told him where I lived. He affected to 


be reflecting where the street was; it was the one next to that in - 
which he himself resided. There is nothing in the world so easy,. 
‘as for the eminent members of our profession to take the bread out 


of the mouths of their younger brethren, with the best grace in the 
world. So Sir —-— contrived in the present case. He assured 
Sir William, that nothing was calculated to do him so much good, 
as change of air—of course, I could not but assent. ‘The sooner, 
he said, Sir William left town the better ; Sir William asked me 
if I concurred in that opinion ?—Certainly. He set off for Worth- 
ing two days after ; and I lost the best, and almost the only patient 
I had then ever had ; for Sir William died after three weeks’ resi- 
dence at Worthing. 

This circumstance occasioned me preat depression of. spirits. 
Nothing that I touched seemed to prosper; and the transient 
slimpses I occasionally obtained of good fortune, seemed given 
only to tantalize me, and enhance the bitterness of the contrast. 
My store of money was reduced at last from 30001. to 25/. in cash; 


my debts amounted to upwards of 100/.; and in six months, an- | 


other 2251. would be due to old L——! My wife, too, had been 
confined, and there was another source of expense ; for both she 
and my little daughter were in a very feeble state of health. Still, 
sweetly wishful to accommodate herself to one lowered in circum- 
stances, she almost broke my heart one day with the proposal of 
dismissing our servant, the whole of whose labour my poor sweet 
Emily herself undertook to perform! No, no—this was too 
much ; the tears of agony gushed from my eyes, as I folded her 
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delicate frame in my arms, and assured her that Providence would 
never permit so much virtue and gentleness to be degraded into 
such humiliating servitude. I said this ; but my heart heavily mis- 
gave me, that a more wretched prospect was before her ! 

I have often sat by my small solitary parlour fire, and pondered 
over our misery and misfortunes, til] almost frenzied with the vio- 
lence of my emotions. Where was I to look for relief? What 
earthly remedy was there? Q my God! thou alone knowest what 
this poor heart of mime suffered in such times as these, not on my 
own account, but for those beloved beings whose ruin was impli- 
cated in mine! What, however, was to be done at the present 
crisis, seeing, at Christmas, old L—— would come upon me for his 
interest, and my other creditors would insist on payment? A 
dreary mist came over my mind’s eye whenever! attempted to look 
steadily forward into futurity. [had written. several times to my 
kind and condescending friend, Lord ——, who still continued 
abroad ; but as I knew not to what part of the Continent to di- 
rect, and the servants of his family pretended they knew not, I left — 
my letters at his town house, to be forwarded with his quarterly 
packages. I suppose my letters must have been opened, and 
burnt, as little other than pestering, begging letters ; for I never 
heard from him. 

I had often heard from my father, that we had a sort of fiftieth 
cousin in London, a baronet of great wealth, who had married.a di- 
stant relation of our family, on account solely of her beauty ; ; but that 
he was one of the most haughty and arrogant men breathing—had, 
in the most insolent manner, disavowed the relationship, and treated 
my father, on one occasion, very contumeliously ; a fate I had my- 
self shared, as the reader may recollect, not long ago*. Since then, 
however, the pressure of accumulated misfortunes had a thousand 
times forced upon me the idea of once more applying to this man, 
and stating my circumstances. As one is easily induced to believe 
_ what one wishes to be true, I could not help thinking that surely he 
must in some degree relent, if informed of our utter misery : but 
my heart always failed when I took my pen in hand to write to him. 
[ was at a loss for terms in which to state our distress most feeling- 
ly, and in a manner best calculated to arrest his attention. I had, 
however, after infinite reluctance, addressed a letter of this sort to 
his lady ; who, I am sorry to say, shared all Sir——’s hauteur; and 
received an answer from a fashionable watering-place, where her 
ladyship was spending the summer months. This is it :— 
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‘mpeady ——’s compliments to Dr——, and having received his 
letter, and given it her best consideration, is happy in being able to 
request Dr——’s acceptance of the enclosed ; which, however, owing 
to Sir ——’s temporary embarrassment in pecuniary matters, she 
has had,some difficulty in sending. She is, therefore, under the 
painful necessity of requesting Dr —— to abstain from future appli- 
cations of this sort. As to Dr ——’s offer of his medical services to 
Lady—’s family, when in town, Lady —— must beg to decline 

them, as the present physician has attended the family for years, 
and neither Lady —— nor Sir —— see any reason for changing. 


_ The enclosure was 101., which T was on the point of returning in 
a blank envelope, iidianant at the cold and unfeeling letter which 
accompanied it; but the pale sunk cheeks of my wife appealed 
against my pride, and [ retained it. To return. Recollecting the 
reception of this application, as well as my former visit to Sir——, 
my heart froze at the very idea of repeating it. To what, however, 
will not misfortune compel a man! I determined, at length, to call” 
upon Sir —— ; to insist upon being shown to him. I set out for this 
purpose, without telling my errand to my wife, who, as I have be- 
fore stated, was confined to her bed, and in a very feeble state of 
health. It was a fine sunny morning, or rather noon; all that I 
passed seemed happy and contented.; their spirits exhilarated by 
the genial weather, and sustained by the successful prosecution of 
business. My heart, however, was fluttering feebly beneath the 
pressure of anticipated disappointment. I was going in the spirit 
of a forlorn hope ; with a dogged determination to make the attempt ; 
to know that even this door was shut against me. My knees trem- 
bled beneath me as I entered +— Place, and saw elegant equipages 
standing at the doors of most of the gloomy, but magnificent houses, 
which seemed to frown off such msignificant and wretched indivi- 
duals as myself. How could I ever muster resolution enough, I 


thought, to ascend the steps, and knock and ring in a sufficiently | 


authoritative manner to be attended to? Itis laughable to relate, but — 


T could not refrain from stepping back into a by-street, and getting 
a small glass of some cordial spirit to give me a little firmness. At 
length I ventured again into —— Place, and found Sir ——’s house, 
. on the opposite side. There was no one to be seen but some foot- 
men in undress, lolling indolently at the dining-room window, and 
making their remarks on passers by. I dreaded these fellows as 
muchas their master! It was no use, however, indulging in thoughts 
of that kind ; so I crossed over, and lifting the thuge knocker, made 
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a tolerably decided application of it, and pulled the bell with what: 
I fancied was a sudden and imperative jerk. The summons was 
instantly answered by the corpulent porter, who, seeing nothing 
but a plain pedestrian, kept hold of the door, and leaning against 
the door-post, asked me familiarly what were my commands. 

‘¢ 1s Sir —— at home ?”’ 

‘“¢ Ye—es,”’ said the fellow, in a supercilious tone. 

‘* Can he be spoken to?” 


b 99 


‘¢ T think he can’t, for he wasn’t home till six o’clock this al 


‘“¢ Can I wait for him? and will you show him this card,’ saad 
tendering it to him—‘‘ and say I have particular business?” 


v- 


‘* Couldn't look in again at four, could you?’’ he inquired, in the, 


same tone of cool assurance. 

‘< No, Sir,” I replied kindling with indignation, ‘‘my business is 
urgent,—TI shall wait now.” 

With a yawn he opened the door for me, and called to a servant 


to show me into the antechamber, saying, I must make up my mind 


to wait an hour or two, as Sir —— was then only just gétting up, . 


“and would be an hour at least at his breakfast. He then left me, 


saying he would send my card up to his master. My spirits were 
somewhat ruffled and agitated with having forced my way thus far 


through the frozen island of English aristocracy, and I sat down — 


determined to wait patiently, till 1 was summoned up to Sir ——. I 
could hear several equipages dashing up to the. door, and the visi- 
ters they brought were always shown up immediately. I rung the 
bell, and asked a servant why I was suffered to wait so long, as 
Sir —— was clearly visible now. 

‘‘ Pon honour, I don’t know, indeed,” said the fellow, coolly, 
shutting the door. 

Boiling with indignation, I resumed my seat, then walked to and 
fro, and presently sat down again. Soon afterwards, I heard:the 
French valet ordering the carriage to be in readiness in half an hour. 
Trung again ; the same servant ae a He walked into the room, 
and standing near me, asked in a familiar tone, what I wanted 
‘¢ Show me up to Sir——, for I shall wait no longer,” said I sternly 

‘<Can’t, Sir, indeed,” he replied, with a smirk on his face. 

‘‘ Has my card been shown to Sir ——?” I inquired, struggling » 
10 preserve my temper. 

_*T'll ask the porter if he gave it to Sir —— s’ valet,” he replied, 
and shut the door. 


About ten minutes afterwards a carriage drove up; there was 
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a bustle on the stairs, and in the hall. I hearda voice saying, ‘If 


Lord —— calls, tell him I am gone to his house. * In a few mo- 
ments, the steps of the carriage were let down—the carriage drove 
off—and all was quiet. »Once more I rung. 

‘Is Sir —— now at liberty?” ‘ 

‘¢ Oh, he’s gone out, Sir,” said thesame servant, who had twice be- 
fore answered my summons. ‘The valet then entered. : I asked him, 
with lips quivering with mdignation, why I had not seen Sir ——? 
I was given to understand that my card had been mei? the Baro- 
_. net—that he said, ‘‘ I’ve no time to attend to this person,” or words 

_ to that effect—and had left his house without deigning to notice me! 

~ Withont utterme more, than ‘‘ Show me the door, Sir,” to the ser- 
yant, | took my departure, determining to perish rather than make 
a second application. To anticipate my narrative a little, 1 may 
state, that ten years afterwards, Sir ——, who had become dread- 
fully addicted to gambling, lost all his property, and died suddenly 
of an apoplectic seizure, brought on by a paroxysm of fury! Thus 
did Providence reward this selfish and unfeeling man. 

I walked about the town for several hours, endeavouring to wear 
off that air of chagrin and sorrow which had been occasioned by 
my reception at Sir——’s. Something must be done, and that 
immediately ; for absolute starvation was now before us. _ I could 
think of but two other quarters where I could apply for a 
little temporary relief. I resolved to write a note toa very ce- 
lebrated and successful brother practitioner, stating my neces- 
sities—acquainting him candidly with my whole circumstances, 
and soliciting the favour of a temporary accommodation of a few 
pounds—twenty was the sum I ventured to name. I wrote the 
letter at a coffee-house, and returned home. - I spent all that even- 
ing in altempting to picture to myself the reception it would meet 
with. Ttried to put myself in the place of him I had written to, 


and fancy the feelings with which I should receize a similar appli- 


cation. I need not, however, tantalize the reader. After nearly 
a fortnight’s suspense, I received the following reply to my letter. 
[shall give it verbatim, after premising , that the writer of it was at 
that time making about 10,000/. or 12,0001. a-year :— 

‘¢____ encloses a trifle (one guinea) to Dr ——; wishes it may 
be serviceable ; but must say, that when young men attempt a 


station in life without competent funds to meet it, they cannot ©, 


wonder if they fail. ; 
‘¢ —___ Square.” | 
The other quarter was old Mr G——, our bitin lodger. Though 
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an edmeuiric and reserved man, shunning all company except that 
of a favourite black servant, I thought he might yet be liberal. As 
he was something ofa character, I must be allowed. a word or two 
about him, in passing. Though he occupied the whole of the first 
floor of my house, I seldom saw him. ‘In truth, he was little else 
than a bronze fireside fixture, all day long, summer and winter,— _ 
protected from the intrusion of draughts and visitérs, which equally we 
annoyed him, “by a huge folding-screen,—swathed, mummylike, 
in flannel and furs—squalling incessant execrations against the chilly 
_ English climate—and solacing himself, alternately, with sleep, caudle 
and curry. He would sit for thane listening to a strange cluttering, _ 
(I know no word but this that can give any thing like an idea of it,) 
and most melancholy noise, uttered by his black grizzle-headed ser; 
vant—which I was given to understand was a species of Indian song 
—evincing his satisfaction by a face curiously puckered together, 
and small beady black eyes, glittering with the light of vertical suns : 
thus, I say, he would sit tll both dropt-asleep.. He was very fond 
of this servant, (whose name was Clinquabor, or something of that 
sort; ) and yet would kick and strike him with great violence on the 
slightest: occasions. 

Without being sordidly self-interested, I candidly acknowledge, 
that, on receiving him into our house, and submitting to divers in- 
conveniences from his strange foreign fancies, I had calculated on 
his proving a lucrative lodger. I was, however, very much mis- 
taken. He uniformly discouraged my visits, by evincing the utmost 
restlessness, and even trepidation, whenever I approached. He 
was more tolerant of my wife’s visits; but even to her could not 
help intimating, in pretty plain terms, on more occasions than one, 
that he had no idea of being ‘‘ drugged to death by his landlord.” 
On one occasion, however, his servant came stuttering with. agita- 
tion into my room, that ‘‘ hib massa wis to see—a—a Docta.” I 
found him suffering from the heartburn; submitted to his asthmatic 
querulousness for nearly half an hour ; prescribed the usual re- 
medies ; and received in return—a guinea?—No, a curious, ugly, 
and perfectly useless cane, with which (to enhance its value) he as- © 
sured me he had once kept a large snake at bay! On another 
occasion, in return for similar professional assistance, he dismissed 
me without tendering me a fee, or any thing instead of it; but sent 

for my wife, in the course of. the afternoon, and presented her 
with a hideous little cracked china teapot, the led fastened with 
a dingy silver chain, and the lip of the spout bearing evident 
marks of an ancient compound fracture. He was singularly exact 
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in every thing he did : he paid his rent; for instance, at ten o’clock 
in the morning every quarter day, as long as he lived with me. 

‘Such was the man whose assistance I had at last determined to 
ask. . With infinite hesitation and embarrassment, I stated my 
circumstances. He fidgeted sadly, till I concluded, almost inarti- 
culate’ with agitation, by soliciting the loan of 5001. —offering, at 
the same time, to deposit with him’ the lea 
collateral security for what he might advance 1 me. 

‘«My God!” he exclaimed, falling back i in his chair, and olla 
inp hishands. © 

‘Would you favour me with this sam, Mr G——?”  Tinquired 
in a respectful ‘tone. 

‘*Doryou take me, Doctor, for a money-lender?” 

“No, indeed, Sir ; but for an obliging friend as well as lodger= 
if you will allow me the liberty.” 

“fla! you think mea rich old hunks come’from India, to fling 
his gold at every one he sees?” 2 

~**May I beg an answer, Sir?” said I, after a pause. © 

‘iemnatlend it you, Doctor,” he. replied calmly, and bowed 
me to the door. I rushed down stairs. almost gnashing my teeth 
‘with fury. The Deity seemed to have marked me with a curse. 
No one would listen to me! 


i 
The next day my rent was due; which, with Mr G——’s rent, 


and the savings of excruciating parsimony,.I contrived to meet. 
Then came old L——! Good God! what were my feelings when 
I saw him hobble up to my door! ri civilly assured him, with a 
quaking heart, and ashy cheeks, but with the calmness of despair, 
that though it was not convenient: to-day, he should have it on 
the morning of the next day. His greedy, black, Jewish eye 

" rt into my very soul. He retired, apparently satis- 
Imost fell down and blessed him on my knees, for his 


a Wednesday, wie days after Christmas, that my dear 
“bing stairs Sul her i Though Par and 


dear wife own stairs, in spite of my Rost ful embarrassments, I 
age my last guinea in providing a tolerably comfortable din- 
ner, such as | me not sat ¢ for'many a ong ania I was 


per the corn sal y itt f si, ian a heavy knock 


: of my house, as a 
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was heard at théstreet door. almost fainted at the sound—I knew 
not why. The servant answered the door, and ‘two men entered 
the very parlour, holding a thin slip of parchment i in their hands. 

‘‘In God’s name," who are you?—what brings you here?’’ I 
inquired—or rather gasped, while my wife sat silent, trembling, 
and looking very faint. — Siwy 

“Are you the § an that is named here?” inquired one of 
the men in a civil and even compassionate tone—showing me a writ 
“issued by old L——, for the money I owed him! My poor wife 
saw my agitation, and the servant arrived just in time to preserve 
her from falling, for she had fainted. I had her carried to bed, . 
and was permitted to wait by her bedside for a few moments; 
when, more dead than alive, I surrendered myself into the hands 
of the officers. “‘ Lord, Sir,”—said they, as I walked between 
them, ‘‘this here is not by no manner of means am uncommon 
thing, d’ye see—thof it’s rather hard, too, to leave one’s dinner 
and one’s wife so sudden! But you'll no doubt soon get bailec 
and then, you see, there’s a little time for turning m!” I an- 
swered not a syllable—for I felt suffocated. “Bail—where was I— 
a poor, unknown, starving physician—to apply for it?—Even if J. 
could succeed in finding it, would it not be unprincipled to take 
their security when | had no conceivable means of meeting the 
fearful claim? What is the use of merely postponing the evil day, 
in order to aggravate. its horrors! IT shall never forget that half 
hour, if I were to live a thousand years. _ I felt as if 1 were steppmg 
into my grave. My heart was utterly withered within me. 

A few hours beheld me the sullen and despairing occupant of the 
back attic of a sponging-house near Leicester Square. — ‘The wea- 
ther was bitterly inclement,- yet no fire was allowed one ° 
nota farthing to pay for it—sincel had slipped the 
had in the world,—three shillings,—into the poc 
sin wife at par ting. Had it not been for my P 


ne a amily aird Her little one? Fewels she 
had none to pawn—my books had nearly all disappeared—the 
scanty remnants, of our furniture were not worth selling. Great 
God! I was nearly frantic ya Hhought 0 of all this. Isat up ae 


* 


saul I was, suspectellila n r witl me, ‘and wou t part 
with it,) till nearly seven o’elc rning, when T sank in a 
state of stupor, on the bed, an es How long I continued 
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so, I know not; for I was roused from a dreary dream by some one 
embracing me, and repeatedly kissing my lips and forehead. It 
was my poor Emily; who, at the imminent risk of her life, having 
found out where I was, had hurried to bring me the news of re- 
lease; for she had'succeeded i in obtaining the sum of 300/. from our 
lodger, which I had in vain solicited. We returned home imme- 
diately. [hastened up stairs to our lodger to express the most en- 
thusiastic thanks, He listened without interruption, and then coldly 
replied,—‘‘ I would rather have yournote of hand, Sir!” Almost 
choked with mortification at receiving such an nkosi rebuff, I 
gave him what he asked, expecting nothing more than that he 
would presently act the part of old L——. He did not, however, 
trouble me. 

_ The few pounds above what was due to our relentless creditor 
L——., sufficed to meet some of our more pressing exigencies ; but 
as they gradually disappeared, my prospects became darker than 
ever. The agitation and distress which recent occurrences bad oc- 
casioned, threw my wife into alow, nervous, hysterical state, which 
added to my misfortunes; and her little: infant was sensibly pining 
away, as if in unconscious sympathy with its wretched parents. 
Where now were we to look for help? We had a new creditor, to 
a serious amount, in Mr G——, our lodger; whatever, therefore, 
might be the extremity of our distress, applying to him was out of 
the question; nay, it would be well if he proved a lenient creditor. 
The hateful annuity was again becoming due. It pressed like an 
incubus upon us. The form of old L—— flitted incessantly around 
us, as though it were a fiend, goading us on to destruction. IT am 
sure I must often have raved frightfully in my sleep ; for more than 
once I was woke by my wife clinging to me, and exclaiming, in ter- 
rified accents, ‘‘ Oh, hush, hush, ——, don’t, for Heaven's sake, 
say so!” " " 

To add to my misery, she and the infant began to keep their 
bed ; and our lodger, whose constitution had been long ago broken 
up, began to fail rapidly. 1 was in daily and most harassing at- 
tendance on him ; but of course, could not expect a fee, as I was al- 
ready his debtor to a large amount. [had three patients who paid 
ularly, but only one was a daily patient; and I wasvobliged 
DY, ppt of these small i teenies, a cruel ia to meet my 
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one in the house, and my few acquaintances without, expressed 

surprise and commiseration. at we wretched appearance. I was 
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worn almost to a skeleton ; and when I looked suddenly in the glass, 
my worn and hollow looks startled me. My fears magnified the 
illness of my wife; the whole world seemed melting away from me 
into gloom and darkness. 

My thoughts, I well recollect, seemed to be perpetually occupied 
with the dreary image of a desolate churchyard, wet and cold with 
the sleets and storms of winter. O, that I, and my wife and child, 
Lhave sometimes madly thought, were sleeping peacefully in our 
long home! Why were we brought into the world ?—why did 
my nature prompt me to seek my present station in society 7— 
merely for the purpose of reducing me to the dreadful condition | 
of him of old, whose only consolation from his friends was,—Curse 
God, and die! What had we done—what had our forefathers 
done—that Providence. should thus frown upon us, thwarting 
every thing we attempted ! a : 

Fortune, however, at last seemed rived of persecuting me; and 
my affairs took a favourable turn when most they needed i and. 
when least I expected it. On what small and insignificant things — 
do our fates depend! Truly— rt 0¥8 

& ie 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, : 
‘“. WVhich, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


About eight o'clock one evening in the month of March, J was 
walking down the Haymarket, as usual, in a very disconsolate 
mood, in search of some shop where I might execute a small com-_ 
mission for my wife. The whole neighbourhood in front of the 
Opera-house door, exhibited the usual scene of uproar, arising 
fr om clashing c carriages and quarrelsome coachmen. I was stand- 
ing at the box-door, watching with sickening feelings the company 
descend from their carriages, when a cry was heard from the very 
centre of the crowd of coaches,—‘‘ Run for a doctor!” I rushed 
instantly to the spot, at:the peril of my life, announcing my pro-», 
fession. 1 soon made my way up to the open door of a carriage, 
from which issued the moanings of a female, evidently in great 
agony. ‘The accident was this: A young lady had suddenly 
stretched her arm through the open window of the carriage convey- 
ing her to the opera, for the purpose of pointing out to. one 0. 
companions a brilliant illumination of one of the opp 

At that instant their coachman, dashing forward to gi 
space opposite: the box-door, shot with” ereat vel id y 
a hairsbreadth distance past a retiring carriage. “The baeiernence 
was inevitable ; a sudden shriek announced the dislocation of the 
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young lady’s shoulder, and the shocking laceration of the fore-arm- 
and hand. When I arrived at the carr iage door, the unfortunate 
sufferer was lying motionless i in the arms of an elderly gentleman 
and a young lady, both of them, as might be expected, dreadfully 
he It was the Earl of —— and his two daughters. Having 
entered the carriage, I placed my fair patient in such a position as 
would Bont her suffering more than was necessary from the 
motion of the carriage—despatched one of the servants for Mr 
Cline, to meet us on our arrival, and then the coachman was or- 
dered to drive home as fast as possible. I need not say more than 
that, by Mr Cline’s skill, the dislocation was quickly reduced, and 
_ the woundedghand and arm duly dressed. I then prescribed what 
‘ medicines were necessary—received a check for ten guineas from 
the Earl, accompanied with fervent thanks for my prompt attentions, 
| and was requested to call as early as possible the next morning. 3 
__ As soon as I had left his lordship’s door, I shot homeward like 
an arrow. My good fortune (truly it is an ill wind that blows no-» 
body any good) was almost too much for me, I could scarce re- 
press the violence of my emotions, but felt a continual inclination 
to relieve myself, by singing, shouting, or committing some other 
such extravagance. I arrived at home in a very few minutes, and 
rushed breathless up stairs, joy glittering in my eyes, to communi- 
cate—inarticulate with eniotion—my good fortune to my wife, and 
congratulate ourselves that the door of professional success seemed 

length really opened to us. How tenderly she tried to calm my 
excitement, and moderate my expectations, without, at the same 
time, depressing my spirits! I did certainly feel somewhat damped, 
when I recollected the little incident. of my introduction” ‘to Sir 
William ——, and its abrupt and unexpected termination. This, 
however, comet avery different affair ;.and the event proved that 
my expectations ' we Pe not ill founded. 


really a very lovely ‘girl aS and, by my unremitting and cits at- 
tentions, so éonciliated the favour of the Earl, aN the rest of his” 
bibhing that the oe untess, who had long "se an invalid, was com- 
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our half-yearly tormentor, old L——; and somewhat surprised 
him, by asking, with an easy air,—oh, the luxury of that moment! 
—when. he wished fora return of his principal. Of course, he 
was not desirous of losing such interest as I was paying | 
I had seen too much of the bitterness of adversity, to suffe 
dawn of good fortune to elate me into too great confider ar I[now 
husbanded my resources with rigorous economy—and had, in re- 
turn, the inexpressible satisfaction of being able to pay my way, 
and stand fair with all my creditors. Oh, the rapture of being 
| able to pay every one his own !—My beloved Emily appeared in that 
society which she was born to ornament ; and we numbered se- 
veral families of high respectability among ur visiting friends. ae 
As is usual in such « cases, whenever accident threw me in the way® 
of those who formerly scowled upon me contemptuously, I was re- 
ceived with an excess of civility. The very phy sician who sent me » 
the munificent donation of a guinea, I met in consultation, and. 
made his cheeks tingle, by returning him the loan he had ad- — 
vanced me ! 

In four years, time from the occurrence at the Haymarket, Icon- 
trived to repay old L—— his 50001., (though he did not live a month 
after signing the receipt,) and iffts « escaped—blessed be God !—for 
‘ever from the fangs of the money-lenders. A word or eae also, ab- 


ut iat Indian lodger. He died about eighteen months after the ac- 


the 5001. he had lent me, sayings it was some return for the many 
attentions, he had received from us since he had been our lodger, 
and ‘as amark of his approbation of the honourable and virtuous prin- 
ciples by which, he said, he had always papaared our conduct to 
be actuated. | 

‘Twelve years from this period, my income amounted to between 
3000/. and 4000/. a-year; and as my family was increasing, I thought 
| my means warranted a more extensive establishment. I therefore 
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CHAPTER IL. 


CANCER. 
® 6 


One often hears of the great firmness of the female s 
their powers of enduring a degree of physical pain, which 
utterly break down the stubborn strength of man. An inte 
exemplification of this remark will be found in the short na 
immediately following. The event made a strong impression on m my 
mind at the time, and I iY it well worthy of an entry in my 

‘Diary. 

I had for several months been in constant attendance on a Mrs 
St——, a young. married lady, of considerable family and fortune, 
who was the victim of that terrible scourge of the female sex, a 
cancer. To great personal attractions, she added uncommon sweet- 
ness of disposition ; and the fortitude with which she submitted to 
the agonizing inroads of her malady, together with her ardent ex- 
pressions of gratitude for such temporary alleviations as her anxious 
medical attendants could supply, contributed to inspire me with 
a very lively interest in her fate. I can conscientiously say, that 
during the whole period of my attendance, I never heard a word of 
complaint fall from her, nor witnessed any indications of impatience 
or irritability. I found her, one morning, stretched on the crimson 
sofa in the drawing-room; and though her pallid features, and 
gently corrugated eyebrows, evidenced the mtense agony she was 
suffering, on my inquiring what sort of a night she had passed, 
she replied, in a calm but tremulous tone,—‘ ‘Oh, Doctor, I have 
had a dreadful night; but I am glad Captain St—— was not with | 

me; for it would have made him very wretched!” At that mo- 
m s a fine flaxen-haired little boy, her first and only child, came 
running into the room, his blue laughing eyes littering With inno- 
cent merriment. I took him on my knee, and amused him with 
my watch, in order that he might not disturb his mother. The poor 
sufferer, after gazing on im with an air of intense fondness for 
some moments, suddenly covered her e es with her hand, (oh ! how 
slender! how snowy! how almost transparent was that hand!) and 
I presently saw the tears trickling through her fingers ; but she utter- 
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ed not a word. There was the mother! The aggravated malignity 
of her disorder rendered an operation at length inevitable. The 
eminent surgeon, who, jomtly with myself, wasin regular attendance 
on her, Raut communicated the intelligence, and asked whether 
she thought she had fortitude enough to submit to an operation ? 
She assured him, with a sweet smile of resignation, that she had 
for some time been suspecting as much, and had made up her mind 
to submit to it, but on two conditions,—that her husband (who was 
then at sea) should not be informed of it, till it was over ; and that, 
during the operation, she should not be in any wise bound or blind- 
c ded: Her calm and decisive manner convinced me that remon- 
sirance would be useless. Sir—— looked at me with a doubtful 
r. She observed it; and saidf “I see what you are thinking, 
Sir —— ; but I hope to show you that a woman has more courage than 

” In short, after the surgeon 


you seem willing to give her credit for. | 
had acquiesced i in the latter condition—to which he had especially 
demurred—a day was fixed for the operation—subject, of course, 
to Mrs St——’s state of health. When the Wednesday arrived, 
it was with some agitation that I entered Sir——’s carriage, in com- 
pany with himself, and his senior pupil, Mr—-—. I could scarce 
avoida certain nervous tremor---unprofessional as it may seem---when 
] saw the servant place the operating case on the seat of the carriage. 
«¢ Are you sure you have every thing ready, Mr-——?” inquired 
Sir ——, with a calm business-like air, which somewhat irritated 
me. On being assured of the affirmative, and after cautiously cast- 
ing his eye over the case of instruments”, to make assurance doubly 
sure, we drove off. Wearrived at Mrs St——’s, who resided a few 
iniles from town, about two o’clock in the afternoon, and were im- 
mediately ushered into the room in which the operation was to be 
performed—a back parlour, the window of which looked into. a 
beautiful garden. I shall be pardoned, I hope, for acknowledging, 
that the climpse I caught of the:pale and disord@ied countenance of 
the servant, as he retired, after showing us into the room, some- 
what disconcerted me : for, in addition to the deep interest I felt in 
the fate of the lovely sufferer, I had always an abhorrence fo 
operative part of the profession, which many years of practice did 
not suffice to remove. The necessary arrangements being at length 


completed—consisting of a hateful array of instruments, cloths, 
Wa t' 

* I once saw the life of a patient lost, merely through the want of ‘such simple 
precaution as that of Sir——, in the present instance. An indispensable instru- 
ment was suddenly required in the midst of the operation; and, to dismay of 
the operator and those around him, there was none at hand! 
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sponge, warm water, etc. etc. a message was sent to Mrs St——, 
to inform her all was ready. ° 

Sir—— was just making ajocular and not very well-timed allusion 
to my agitated air, when the door was opened, and Mrs St—— en- 
tered, followed by her two attendants. Her step was firm, hér air 
composed, and her pale features irradiated with a atnilineesh a how- 
ever, as the cold twilight of October. She was then about twenty 
six or seven years of age—and, under all the disadvantageous circum- 
stances in which she was placed, looked at that moment a beautiful 
woman. Her hair was light auburn, and hung back neglectedly 


over a forehead and neck white as. marble. Her full’blue eyes, 


which usually beamed with a delicious pensive expression from 
beneath i 


& 


—the soft languor of the drooping lid, 


were now lighted with the glitter of a restlessness and agitation, 
which the noblest degree of self-command could not entirely conceal 
or repress. Her features were regular—her nose and mouth ex- 
quisitely chiselled—and her complexion fair, almost to transpa- 
rency. Indeed, an eminent medical writer has remarked that the 
most beautiful women are generally the subjects of this terrible dis- 
ease. A large Indian shawl was thrown over her shoulders, and 
she wore a white muslin dressing-gown. And wasit this innocent 
and beautiful being who was doomed to writhe beneath the-torture 
and disfigurement of the operating knife? My heart ached. A 
decanter of port wine and some glasses were placed ona small 
table near the window; she beckoned me towards it, apg was going 
to speak. . 

‘¢ Allow me, my dear Madam, to pour you a glass of wine, 
said I—or rather faltered. 

‘If it would do me good, Doctor,” she whispered. She barely 
touched the glass with her lips, and then handed one to me, saying, 
with assumed cheerfulness, ‘‘ Come, Doctor, I see you need it as 
much as Ido, after all. Yes, Doctor,’ she contmued, with em- 
phasis, ‘‘ you are very, very kind and feeling to me.” When I 
had set down the glass she continued, ‘* Dear Doctor, do forgive 
a woman's weakness, and try if you can hold this letter, which I 
received yesterday from. Captain St——, and in which he speaks 
very fondly, so that my eyes may rest on his dear handwriting all 
the while I am sitting here without Dente noticed by or one else— 
will you?” 
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** Madam, you must really excuse me—it will agitate you—I 
must bee” — ‘ . 

‘¢ You are mistaken,” she replied with firmness; *‘‘ it will rather 
compose me. And if I should’”——expire, she was going to have 
said—but her tongue refused utterance, She then put the letter 
into my hand—hers was cold, icy cold, and clammy—but I did not 
perceive it tremble. 

“‘In return, Madam, you must give me leave to hold your hand 
during the operation.” ; 

‘¢What—you fear me, Doctor?” she replied, with a faint Smiley 


but did not refuse my request. At this moment, Sir —— ap- 


proached us with a cheerful air, saying, ‘‘ Well, Madam, is your 
téte-a-téte finished ? I want to get this little matter over, and give 
you permanent ease.” I do not think there ever lived a profes- 
sional man who could speak with such an assuring air as Sir ——! 

‘Tam ready, Sir ——. Are the servants sent out?” she in- 
quired from one of the women present. 

‘¢Yes, Madam,” she replied, in tears. 

‘¢And my little Harry?” Mrs St—— asked, in a fainter tone. 
She was answered in the affirmative. 

‘¢ Then I am prepared,” said she, and sat down in the chair that 
was placed for her. One of the attendants then removed the shawl 
from her shoulders, and Mrs St—— herself, with perfect compo- 
sure, assisted in displacing as much of her dress as was necessary. 
She then suffered Sir —— to place her on the corner side of the 
chair, with her left arm thrown over the back of it, and her face 
looking over her right shoulder. She gave me her right hand ; and, 
with my left, I endeavoured to hold Captain St——’s letter, as she 
had desired. She smiled sweetly, as if to assure me of*her forti- 
tude ; and there was something so indescribably affecting in the ex- 
pression of her full blue eyes, that it almost broke my heart. I 
shall never forget that smile as long as I live! Half closing her eyes, 
she fixed them on the letter I held—and did not once remove them 
till all was over. Nothing could console me at this trying moment, 
but a conviction of the consummate skill of Sir ——, who now, 
with a‘calm eye, and a steady hand, commenced the operation. 
At the instant of the first cision, her whole frame quivered with 
a convulsive shudder, and her cheeks became ashy pale. I prayed 
inwardly that she might faint, so that the earlier stage of the ope- 
ration might be got over while she was in a state of insensibility. 
It was not the case, however—her eyes continued riveted in one 
long burning gaze of fondness on the beloved handwriting of her 
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husband ; and she moved not a limb, nor uttered more than an oc- 
casional sigh, during the whole of the protracted and painful ope- 
ration. When the’ last bandage had been applied, she whispered 
anos inarticulatelyy ‘‘Is it all over, Doctor?” 

"Wes, Madam,” replied I, ‘‘ and we are going to carry you up 
to bed.” 

‘No, no—f think I can walk—I will try,” said she, ua endea- 
voured to rise; but.on Sir —— assuring her that the motion might 
perhaps induce fatal consequences, she desisted, and we carried 
her, sitting in the chair, up to bed. The instant we had laid her 
down, she swooned—and continued so long insensible, that Sir —— 
held a looking-glass over her mouth and nostrils, apprehensive that 
the vital energies had at last sunk under the terrible struggle. She 
recovered, however ; and under the fellnene of an opiate draught, 
slept fe several hours. 


& 
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Mrs St —— recovered, though very slowly ; and I attended her 
assiduously—sometimes two or three times a-day, till she could be 
removed to the sea-side. I shall not easily forget an observation 
she made at the last visit I paid her. She was alluding, one morn- 
ing, distantly and delicately, to the personal disfigurement she had 
suffered. _ I, of course, said all that was soothing. 

‘But, Doctor, my husband” ——said she, suddenly, while a faint 
crimson mantled on her cheek—-adding, falteringly, after a pause, 


—“T think St—— will love me yet!” 
an : 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
THE DENTIST AND THE COMEDIAN. 


Fripay,—18—. A ludicrous contretems happened to-day, which 
I wish I could describe as forcibly as it struck me. Mr ——, the 
well-known comedian, with whom I was on terms of intimacy, after 
having suffered so severely from the toothach, as to be prevented, 
for two evenings, from taking his part in the play, sent, under my 
direction, for Monsieur ——, a fashionable dentist, then but re- 
cently imported from France. While I was sitting with my friend, 
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endeavouring to ‘‘screw his ‘courage up to the sticking place,” 
Monsieur arrived, duly furnished with the ‘tools of his craft.” 
The comedian sat down with a rueful visage, and eyed the dentist’s 
formidable preparations with a piteous and disconcerted air. As 
soon as I had taken my station behind, for the purpose of haldifie 
the patient’s head, the gum was lanced without much ado; but as 
the doomed tooth was a very formidable broadrootéll molar, Mon- 
sieur prepared for a vigorous effort. He was just commencing the 
dreadful wrench, when he suddenly relaxed his hold, retired a step 
or two from his patient, and burst into a loud fit of laughter! Up- 
started the astounded comedian, and with clenched fists demanded 
furiously, ‘‘ What the —— he meant by such conduct?” The 
little bewhiskered foreigner, however, continued standing at a little 
distance, still so convulsed with laughter as ‘to disregard the me- 
nacing movements of his patient ; and exclaiming, ‘‘Ah, mon Dieu! 
—ver good—ver sood—bien! ha, ha!—Be Gar, Monsieur, you 
pull one such d—— queer, extraordinaire comique face—Be Gar, 
like one ‘big fiddle!” or words to that effect. ‘The dentist was 
right ; Mr ——’s features were odd enough at all times; but, on 
the present occasion, they suffered such excruciating contortions— 
such a strange puckering together of the mouth and cheeks, and 
upturning of the eyes, that it was ten thousand times more laugh- 
able than any artificially distorted features with which he used to 
set Drury Lane in a roar.—Oh that a painter had been present !— 
There was, on one side, my friend, standing in menacing attitude, 
with both fists clenched, his left cheek swelled, and looking as if the 
mastication of a large apple had been suddenly suspended, and his 
whole features exhibiting a grotesque expression of mingled pain, 
indecision, and fury. Then there was the operator beginning to 
look a little startled at the probable consequences of his sally ; and, 
lastly, I stood a little aside, almost suffocated with suppressed 
laughter! At length, however, ——’s perception of the ridiculous 
prevailed ; and after a very hearty laugh, and exclaiming, ‘‘I must 
~ have looked odd, I suppose!” he once more resigned himself into 
the hands of Monsieur, and the tooth was out in a twinkling. 
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A SCHOLAR’S DEATHBED. 


_|Mucu more of the following short, but melancholy, narrative, 

light have been committed to press; but'as it would have related 
chiefly to. a mad devotion to alchemy, which some of Mr ——’s few 
posthumous papers abundantly evidence, it is omitted, lest the 
reader should consider the details as romantic or improbable. All 
that is worth recording is told; and it is hoped, that some young 
men of powerful, dudiseiplined! and ambitious minds, will find 
their account in an attentive consideration of the fate of a kindred 
spirit. Bene facit, qui ex aliorum erroribus sibi exemplum sumat. | 


Thinking, one morning, that I had gone through the whole of 
my usual levee of home patients, I was preparing to go out, when 
the servant informed me there was one yet to be spoken with, who, 
he thought, must have been asleep in a corner of the room, else he 
could not have failed to summon him in his turn. Directing him 
to be shewn in immediately, I retook my place at my-desk. The 
servant, in a few moments, ushered in a-young man, who seemed 
to have scarce strength enough, even with the assistance of a walk- 
ing-stick, to totter to a chair opposite me. I was much struck with 
his appearance, which was that of one in reduced circumstances. 
His clothes, though perfectly clean and neat, were faded and 
threadbare ; and his coat was buttoned up to his chin, where it was 
joined by a black silk neckerchief, in such a manner as to lead me 


to suspect the absence of a shirt. He was rather below than above — 


the average height, and: seemed wasted almost to a shadow. 
There was. an air of superior ease and politeness in his demeanour ; 
and an expression about his countenance, sickly and sallow though 
it was, so melancholy, mild, and intelligent, that I could not by 
viewing him with peculiar interest. 

«‘T was afraid, my friend, I should have missed you,” said I, in 
a kind tone, ‘‘ as I was on the point of gomg out.”’—‘‘T heard your 
carriage drive up to the door, Doctor, and shall not detain you 
more than a few moments : nay, [ will call to-morrow, if that would 
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be more convenient,” he replied faintly, suddenly pressing his hand 
to his side, as though the effort of speaking occasioned him pain. 
I assured him I had a quarter of an hour at his service, and begged 
he would proceed at once to state the nature of his complaint. He 
detailed—what I had anticipated from his appearance—ail the 
symptoms of a.very advanced stage of pulmonary consumption. 
He expressed himself in very select and forcible language ; and 
once or twice, when at a loss for what he conceived an adequate 
expression in English, chose such an appropriate Latin SS 
that the thought perpetually suggested itself to me, while he 
speaking—‘‘a starved scholar!” He had not the most distant a 
lusion to poverty, but confined himself to the leading symptoms 
of his indisposition. I determined, however, (haud prceteritorum 
immemor!) to ascertain his circumstances, with a view, if pos- 
sible, of relievmg them. I asked if he ate animal food with re- 
lish,—enjoyed his dinner,—whether his meals were regular. He 
coloured, and hesitated a little, for I put the question ‘searchingly ; 
and replied, with some embarrassment, that he did not, certainly, 
then eat regularly, nor enjoy his food when he did. I soon found 
that he was in very straitened circumstances ; that, in short, he was 
sinking rapidly under the pressure of want'and harassing anxiety, 
which alone had accelerated, if not wholly induced, his present ill- 
ness ; and that all he had to expect from medical aid, was a little al- 
leviation. I prescribed a few simple medicines, and then asked him 
in what part of the town he resided. 

‘‘Tam afraid, Doctor,” said he, modestly, ‘‘ I shall be unable to 
afford your visiting me at my own lodgings. I will occasionally 
call on you here, as a morning patient,’—and he proffered me 
half a guinea. The conviction that it was probably the very last 
he had in the world, and a keen recollection of similar scenes in my 
own history, almost brought the tears into my eyes. I refused the 
fee, of course ; and prevailed on him to let me set him down, as I 
was driving close past his residence. , He seemed overwhelmed with 
sratitude ; and, with a blush, hinted, that he was ‘‘not quite in 
carriage costume.” He lived in one of the small streets leading 
from May-fair ; and after having made a note in my tablets of his 
name and number, I set him down, promising him an early call. 

The clammy pressure of his wasted fingers, as 1 shook his hand 
_at parting, remained with nie all that day. I could not dismiss from 
my mind the mild and sorrowful countenance of this young man, 
go where I would ; and I was on the point of mentioning the inci-, 
dent to a most excellent: and generous nobleman, whom I was then 
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attending, and soliciting his assistance ; but the thought that it was 
premature, checked me. There might be something unworthy in 
the young man; he might possibly be an—impostor. These were 
hard thoughts<cchilling and unworthy suspicions, but I could not 
resist them: alas! an eighteen years’ intercourse with a deceitful 
world has alone taught me how to entertain them! 

As my wife dined.a little way out of town that evening, I hastily 
swallowed a solitary meal, and set out in quest of my morning pa- 
tient. With some difficulty I found the house ; it was the meanest, 
and in the meanest street, I had visited for months. ‘I knocked at 
the door, which was open, and surrounded by a babbling throng 
of dirty children. A slatternly woman, with a child in her arms, 
answered my summons. Mr ——, she said, lived there, in the 
top floor ; but he was just gone out for a few moments, she sup- 
posed, ‘‘ to get a mouthful of victuals, but I was welcome to go up 
and wait for him, since,” said the rude wretch, ‘‘there was not 
much to make away with, howsoever!” One of her children led 
me up the narrow, dirty staircase, and having ushered me into the 
room, left me to my meditations. A ‘wretched hole it was in which 
I was sitting! The evening sun streamed in discoloured rays. 
through the unwashed panes, here and there mended with brown 
paper, and sufficed to show me that the only furniture consisted of 
a miserable curtainless bed, (the disordered clothes showing that 
the weary limbs of the wretched occupant had but recently left it)— 
three old rush-bottomed chairs—and a rickety deal table, on which 
were scattered several pages of manuscript—a letter or two—pens, 
ink, and a few books. There was no chest of drawers—nor did I 
see any thing likely to serve as a substitute. Poor Mr——pro- 
bably carried about with him all that he had in the world! There 
was a small sheet of writing paper pinned over the mantel-piece, 
(if such it deserved to be called,) which I gazed at with a sigh ; it 
bore simply the outline of a coffin, with Mr —-—’s initials, and 
** obit ——18—,” evidently in his own hand-writing. Curious to 
see the kind of books he preferred, I took them up and examined 
them. There were, if I recollect right, a small Amsterdam edition 
of Plautus—a Horace—a much befingered copy of Aristophanes— 
a neat pocket edition of ASschylus—a small copy of the works of 
Lactantius—and two odd volumes of English books. I had no in- 
tention of being impertinently inquisitive, but my eye accidentally 
lit on the uppermost manuscript, and seeing it to be in the Greek 
character, I took it up, and found a few verses of Greek sapphics, 
entitled, Ei tiv youre tedevraiav—evidently the recent compo- 
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sition of Mr——. He entered the room as I was laying down 
the paper, and started at seeing a stranger, for it seems the people 
of the house had not taken the trouble to inform him I was waiting. 
On discovering who it was, he bowed politely, and gave me his 
hand; but the sudden agitation my presence had occasioned, de- 
prived him of utterance. I thought I could almost hear the pal- 
pitation of his heart. I brought him to a chair ane begged him to 
be calm. 

‘¢ You are not worse, br ——, m ms since I saw you this morn- 
ing?” Tenquired. He ihisher ed. almost inarticulately, holding 
his hand to his left side, that he was always worse in the evenings. 
I felt his pulse ; it beat 150! I discovered that he had gone out 
for the purpose of trying to get employment m a neighbouring 
printing-office!—but, having failed, had returned in a state of 
deeper depression than usual. The perspiration rolled from his 
brow almost faster than he could wipe it away. I sat by him for 
nearly two minutes, holding his hand, without uttering a word, for 
I was deeply affected. At length I begged he would forgive my 
inquiring how it was that a young man of talent and education like 
himself could be reduced to a state of such utter destitution ? While 
I was waiting for an answer, he suddenly fell from his chair ina 
swoon. ‘The exertion of walking, the pressure of disappointment, 
and, I fear, the almost unbroken fast of the day, added to the sud- 
den shock occasioned by encountering me in his room, had com- 
pletely prostrated the small remains of his strength. When he had 
a little revived, | succeeded in laying him on the bed, and instantly — 
summoned the woman of the house. After some time, she saun- 
tered lazily to the door, and’asked me what I wanted. ‘Are you 
the person that attends on this gentleman, my good woman?” I 
inquired. 

‘“Marry come up, Sir!” she replied in a loud toné—# I've i no 
manner of cause for attending on him, not 1; he ought to attend on 
himself: and_as for his being a gentleman,” she continued, with an 
insolent sneer, for which I felt heartily inclined to throw her down 
stairs, ‘‘ not a stiver of his money have I seen for this three weeks 
for his rent, and”——_ Seeing the fluent virago was warming, 
and approaching close to my unfortunate patient’s bedside, I stopped 
her short by putting half a guinea into her hand, and directing her 
to purchase a bottle of port wine ; at the same time hinting, that if 
she conducted herself properly, I would see her rent’ paid myself. 
J then shut the door, and resumed my seat by Mr——, who 
was trembling violently all over with agitation, and endeavoured to 
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soothe him. The more I said, however, and the kinder were my 
tones, the more was he affected. At length he burst into a flood 
of tears, and continued weeping for some time, like a child. Isaw 
it. was hysterical, and that it was best to let his feelings have their 
full. course. His nervous excitement at length gradually subsided, 
and he began to converse with tolerable coolness. 

‘‘Doctor,” he faltered, ‘your conduct is very—very noble—it 
must be disinterested,” pomting with a bitter air, to the wretched 
room in which we were sitting. ' 

‘*] feel sure, Mr ——, that you have done nothing to merit your 
present misfortunes,” | replied, with a serious and inquiring air. 

‘* Yes—yes, I have!—I haye indulged in wild ambitious hopes— 
lived in absurd dreains of future greatness —been educated beyond 
my fortunes—and formed tastes, and cherished feelings, incom- 
patible with the station it seems I was born to,—beggary or daily 
labour!” was his answer, with as much vehémence: as his weakness 
would allow. 

‘* But Mr ——, your friends, your relatives—they cannot be ap- 
prized of your situation.” 

‘‘Alas! Doctor, friends I have none—unless you will ois me 
to name the last and noblest,—yourself ; relatives, several.” 

‘* And they, of course, do not know of your illness, and straitened 
circumstances?” . 

‘* They do, er ae kindly assure me I have brought it on 
myself. To do them justice, however, they could not, I believe, 
efficiently help me, if they would.” 

‘Why, have you offended them, Mr ——? Have they cast 
you off?” 

‘‘ Not avowedly—not in so many words. They have sical re- 
fused | to receive or answer any more of my letters. Possibly I may 
have of ended them, but am content to meet them hereafter, and 
try the justice of the case—there,” said Mr ——, solemnly pointing 
upwards,—** Welll know, and so do you, Doctor, that my days on 
earth are very few, and likely to be very bitter also.” It was in 
vain I pressed him to tell me who his relatives were, and suffer me 
to solicit their personal attendance on his last moments. ‘‘ It is 
_ altogether useless, Doctor, to ask me-farther,” said he, rising him- 
self a little in bed,—* my father and mother are both dead, and no 


power.on earth shall extract t f from, me a syllable farther. It is 
hard,” he continued, bursting : 


in again i into tears, ‘‘if I must die amid 
their taunts and reproaches.” oe L felt ‘quite at a loss what to say to 
allthis. ‘There was something very singular, if not reprehensible, 
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in his manner of alluding to his relatives, which led me to fear that 
he was by no means free from blame. Had I not felt myself very 
delicately situate, and dreaded even the’ possibility of hurting his 
morbidly irritable feelings, I felt inclined to have asked him how he 
thought of existing without their aid, especially in his forlorn and 
helpless state ; having neither friends, nor the means of obtaining 
them. I thought, also, that’short as had been my intimacy with 
him, I had discerned symptoms of a certain obstinacy, and haughty 
imperiousness of temper, which would sufficiently account, if not 
for occasioning, at least for widening, any unhappy breach which 
might have occurred in his family. But what was to be done? I 
could not let him starve ; as I had voluntarily stepped into his as- 
sistance, I determined to make his last moments easy—at least as 
far as lay in my power. 

A little to anticipate the course of my narrative, I may here state 
what information concerning him was elicited in the course of our 
various interviews. His father and mother had left Ireland, their 
native place, early, and gone to Jamaica, where they lived as slave 
superintendents. They left their only son to the care of the wife's 
brother-in-law, who put him to school, where he much distinguished 
himself. On the faith of it, he éonmrited to get to the college in 
Dublin, where he staid two years: and then, in a confident reliance 
on his own talents, and the sum of 50l., which was sent him from 
Jamaica, with intelligence of the death of both his parents in im- 
poverished circumstances, he had come up to London, it seems, 
with no very definite end in view. Here he continued for about 
two years ; but, in addition to the failure of his health, all his efforts 
to establish himself proved abortive. He contrived to glean a scanty 
sum, heaven knows how, which was gradually lessening at a time 
when his impaired health rather required that his resources should 
be augmented. He had no friends in respectable life, whose i in- 
fluence or wealth might have been serviceable ; and, at the time he 
called on me he had not more in the world than the solitary half- 
guinea he proffered to meas a fee. I never learnt the names of 
any of his relatives ; but Ronn several things occasionally dropped 
in the heat of conversation, it was clear thers must have been un-— 
happy differences. | i ‘ 

_ To return, however. As the evening was far advancing, and I _ 
departure. I eisoindd him stricily 10. keep his bed tll I saw him 
agai, to preserve as calm and equi able a frame of mind as possible, 
and to dismiss all anxiety for the future, as I would gladly supply 
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his present necessities, and send him a civil and attentive nurse. 
He tried to thank me, but his emotions choked his utterance. He 
erasped my hand with convulsive energy. His eye spoke elo- 
quently ; but, alas! it shone with the fierce and unnatural lustre of 
consumption, as though, I have often. thought in such cases, the 
conscious soul was glowing with the reflected light of its kindred 
element,—eternity. _ 1 knew it was impossible for him to survive 
many days, from several unequivocal symptoms of what is called, 
in common language, a galloping consumption. I was as good as 
my word, and sent him a nurse, (the mother of one of my servants,) 
who was charged to pay him the utmost attention in her power. 
My wife also sent him a little bed-furniture, linen, preserves, jellies, 
and other small matters of that sort. I visited him every evening, 
and found him on each occasion verifying my apprehensions, for 
he was sinking rapidly. His mental energies, however, seemed to 
increase inversely with the decline of his physical powers. His 
conversation was animated, various, and, at times, enchainingly in- 
teresting. I have sometimes sat at his bedside for several hours 
together, wondering how one so young (he was not more than two 
or three and twenty) could have acquired so much information. He 
spoke with spirit and justness on the leading political topics of the 
day; and I particularly recollect his making- some very noble re- 
flections on the character and exploits of Bonaparte, who was then 
blazing in the zenith of his glory.. Still, however, the current of 
his thoughts and language was frequently tinged with the enthu- 
siasm and extravagance of delirium. Of this he seemed himself 
conscious ; for he would sometimes suddenly stop, and pressing 
his hand to his forehead, exclaim, ‘‘ Doctor, Doctor, lam failing 
here—here!” He acknowledged that he had, from his childhood, 
siven himself up to the dominion of ambition ; and that. his whole 
life had been spent in the most extravagant and visionary expecta-_ 
tions. He would smile bitterly when he recounted some of what 
he justly stigmatized as his insane projects. ‘‘ The objects of my 
ambition,” he said, ‘‘have been vague and general; I never knew 
exactly where, or what I would be. Had my powers, such as they 
are, been concentrated on one point—had I formed a more just and 
modest estimate of my a abilities 1 might: possipty have become 
something. : 

Besides, Doctor, I had no money—no solid substratum to build 
upon; there was the rotten pomt! Oh! Doctor,” he continued, 
with a deep sigh, ‘‘ if I could but have seen these things three years 
ago, as T see them now, I might at this moment have been a sober 
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and respectable member of society ; but now lam dying a hanger- 
on—a fool—a beggar!” and he burst into tears. ‘‘You, Doctor,” 
he presently continued, ‘‘are accustomed, I suppose, to these 
deathbed repinings—these: soul-scourgings—these wailings over a 
badly spent life! Oh! yes; as I am nearing’ eternity, I seem to 
look at things—at my own mind and heart, especially—through the 
medium of a strange, searching, unearthly light. Oh, how many, 
many things it makes distinct, which I would fain have forgotten for 
ever! Do you recollect the terrible language of Scripture, Doctor, 
which compares the human breast to a cage of unclean birds!” —1 
left him that evening deeply convinced of the compulsory truths he 
had uttered ; never thought so seriously before. - It is some Scotch 
divine who has said, that one deathbed preaches a more startling 
sermon than a bench of bishops. , 


+p) * / * * * * 


Mr —— was an excellent and thorough Greek scholar, perfectly 
well versed in the Greek dramatists, and passionately fond, in par- 
ticular, of Sophocles, I recollect his reciting, one evening, with 
great force and feeling, the touching exclamation of the chorus, in 
the OEdipus Tyrannus— : 


re) TOTOL — AVAL Ipa yao 

Dépw THUATA y 

Nocet d& pot mporas atohoc-y 

Oud” evr ppovtidos eyyxos 

a Tic aheterar *, etc. - 167-172. 
% 


—which, he said, was never absent from his mind, sleeping or 
waking. I once asked him, if he did not regret having devoted his 
life almost exclusively to the study of the classics. He replied, 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ No, Doctor—no, no! I should be an ingrate if 
I did. How can I regret having lived in constant converse, through 
their works, with the greatest and noblest men that ever breathed ! 
I have lived in Elysium—have breathed the celestial air of those hal- 
lowed plains, while engaged in the study of the philosophy and 
poetry of Greece and Rome. Yes, it is a consolation even for my 
bitter and premature deathbed, to think that my mind will quit 
this wretched, diseased, unworthy body, imbued with the refine- 
os, oe +e. 

*Ah, me! I groan beneath the pressure of innumerable sorrows; truly my 
substance is languishing away,'nor can I devise any means of bettering my condi-~ 
tion, or discover any source of consolation. 
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ment—redolent of the eternal freshness and beauty of the most 
exquisite poetry and philosophy the world ever saw! With my 
faculties quickened and strengthened, I shall go confidently, and 
claim kindred with the great ones of Eternity. They know I love 
their works—have consumed all the oil of my life in their study, 
and they will welcome their son—their disciple!”’ Ill as he was, 
Mr —— uttered these sentiments (as nearly as I can recollect, in the 
very words-I have given) with an energy, an enthusiasm, and an 
eloquence, which I never saw surpassed. He faltered suddenly, 
however, from this lofty pitch of excitement, and complained bit- 
terly, that his devotion to ancient literature had engendered a mor- 
bid sensibility, which had rendered him totally unfit for the ordinary 
business of life, or intermixture with society. * * * 

Often I found him sitting up in bed, and reading his favourite 
play, the Prometheus Vinctus of AXschylus, while his pale and 
wasted features glowed with delighted enthusiasm. He told me, 
that, in his estimation, there was an air of grandeur and romance 
about that play, such as was not equalled by any of the productions 
of the other Greek dramatists ; and that the opening dialogue was 
peculiarly impressive and affecting. He had committed to memory 
nearly three-fourths of the whole play! I on one occasion asked 
him, how it came to pass, that a person of his superior classical 
attainments had not obtained some tolerably lucrative engagement 
as an usher or tutor? He answered, with rather a haughty air, 
‘that he would rather have broken stones on the highway. “To 

hear,” said he, ‘‘the magnificent language of Greece, the harmo- 
nious cadences of the Romans, mangled and disfigured by stupid 
lads and duller ushers—oh! it would have been such a profanation 
as the sacred groves of old suffered, when their solemn silence was 
disturbed by a rude, unhallowed throng of Bacchanalians. I 
should have expired, Doctor!” I told him, I could not help la- 
menting such an absurd and morbid sensitiveness; at which he 
seemed exceedingly piqued. He possibly thought I should rather 
have admired than reprobated the lofty tone he assumed. I asked 
_ him if the stations, of which he spoke with such supercilious con- 

tempt, had not been joyfully occupied by some of the ‘greatest 
scholars that had ever lived? He replied, simply, wi ' 


that it was his misfortune, not his fault. He told me, o, ho 


like a profitable employment ; for ‘that, about pitas before 
he had called on me, he had nearly come to terms with a book- 
_ seller, for publishing a poetical version of the comedies of Aristo- 
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phanes; that he had nearly completed one, the NE®EAAI, if I re- 
collect right, when the great difficulty of the task, and the wretched 
remuneration offered, so dispirited him, that he threw it aside in 
disgust.“ His only means of subsistence had been the sorry pay 
of an occasional reader for the press, as well as a contributor to 
the columns of a daily paper. He had parted with almost the whole 
of his slender stock of books, his watch, and all his clothes, ex- 
cept what he wore when-he called on me. ‘‘Did you never try 
any of the magazines?” I inguired; ‘‘for they afford to young 
men of talent a fair livelihood.” He said he had indeed struggled 
hard to gain a footing in one of the popular periodicals, but that 
his communications were invariably returned ‘‘ with polite acknow- 
ledgments.” One of these notes I saw, and have now in my pos- 
session. It was thus:— | 

‘‘ Mr M‘—— begs to return the inclosed ‘Remarks on English 
Versions of Euripides,’ with many thanks for the writer’s polite 
offer of it to the E—— M—— ; but fears that, though an able per- 
formance, it is not exactly suited for the readers of the E—— 
M——. | 

“Tob. AL” 


A series of similar disappointments, and the consequent poverty 
and embarrassment into which he sank, had gradually undermined 
a constitution naturally feeble; and he told me, with much agi- 
tation, that had it not been for the trifling, but timely assistance of 
myself and family, he saw no means of escaping literal tar on 


* Among his papers I found the following spirited and close version of one of the. 
choral odes in the Nubes, commencing, 


H a ap? 
Awol mot autre Bote avak . 
AyaAet, etc. 


Thee, too, great Pheebus, I invoke, 
Thou Delian King, “ue a 
Who dwell’st on Cynthia's lofty rock! 
" Thy passage hither wing, 
Blest Goddess! whom Ephesian splendours hold. 
In temples bright with gold, 
*Mid Lydian maidens nobly worshipping ! 
And thee, our native deity, 

-» > Pallas, our city’s guardian, thou! 
Who wieldst the dreadful egis. Thee, 
Thee, too, gay Bacchus, from Parnassian height, 

rh - Ruddy with festive torches glow— 
es To crown the sacred choir, I thee invite! unk: 

Those who are conversant with the original, will perceive that many of the diffi- 

cult Greek expressions are rendered into literal English. 


* 
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Could L help sympathizing deeply with him? Alas! his misfortunes 
were very nearly paralleled by my own. While listening to his 
melancholy details, I seemed living over again | the four first wretched 
years of my professional career. 

1 must hasten, however, to the closing scene. — I had left word 
with the nurse, that when Mr —— appeared dying, I should be 
instantly summoned. About five o'clock, in the evening of the 
6th July, 148—, | received a message from Mr —— himself, saying 
that he wished to breathe his last in my presence, as the only 
friend lie had on earth. Unavoidable and pressing professional en- 
gavements detained me until half-past six ; and it was seven 0 one ie 
_ before J reached his bedside. 

‘Lord, Lord, Doctor, poor Mr —— is dying, sure!” exolatcied 
_ the woman of the house, as she opened the door. ‘‘Mrs Jones 

says he has been picking and clawing the bed-clothes awfully, so 
he must be dying!’”* On entering the room, I found he had dropt 
asleep. The nurse told me he had been wandering a good deal in 
his mind. [I asked what he had talked about? ‘‘Larning, Doctor,” 
she replied, ‘‘ and a proud young lady.” 1 sat down by his bed- 
side. I saw the dews of death were stealing rapidly over him. His 
eyes, which were naturally very dark and piercing, were now far 
sunk into their sockets ; his cheeks were hollow,‘and his hair mat- 
ted with perspiration over his damp and pallid forehead. While 
I was gazing silently on the melancholy spectacle, and reflecting 
what great but undisciplined powers of mind were about soon to 


* This very prevalent but absurd notion is not confined to the vulgar; and as I 
have, in the course of my practice, met with hundreds of respectable and intelli- 
gent people, who have held that a patient’s “‘ picking and clawing the bed-clothes” 
is a Symptom of death, and who, consequently, view it with a kind of superstitious 
horror, I cannot refrain from explaining the philosophy of it in the simple and sa- 
tisfactory words of Mr C. Bell + : — 

*« Itis very common,” he says, “‘ to see the patient picking the bed-clothes, or 

catching at the empty air. This proceeds from an appearance of motes or flies 
passing before the eyes, and is occasioned by an affection of the retina, producing 
in it a Sensation similar to that produced by the impression of images ; and what is 
deficient in sensation, the imagination supplies : for although the resemblance 
betwixt those diseased affections of the retina, and the sensation conveyed to the 
brain, may be very remote, yet, by that slight resemblance, the idea usually asso- 
ciated with the sensation will be excited in the mind.”— Bell’s er oon. vol. iii. 
pp. 97, 58. 

The secref lies in a saaerSa circulation of the blood, ve the red globules 
into the minute vessels of the retina. 


+ Now Sir Charles Bell. 
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be disunited from the body, Mr —— opened his eyes, and, seeing 
me, said, in a low, but clear and steady tone of voice, —‘‘ Doctor— 
the last act of the tragedy!” He gave me his hand. It was all he 


could do to lift it into mine. I could not speak—the tears were 


nearly gushing forth. I felt as if I were gazing on my dying son. 
‘‘T have been dreaming, Doctor, since you went,” said he, ‘‘ and 
what do you think about? I thought I had squared the nee, and 
was to perish for ever for my discovery.” : - 
‘‘T hope, Mr ——,” I replied, in a serious tone, and with some- 


thing of displestanea in my manner—‘‘ I hope that, at this awful 


= 


& 


‘moment, you have more suitable and consolatory thought’ to oc- 
_cupy your mind with than those ? 2” He sighed. ‘‘ The cleneyaneds 
you were so good as to send me,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ was here _ 
this afternoon. He is a good man, I dare say, but weak, and has) 
his head stuffed with the quibbles of the schools. He wanted to 


discuss the question of free wilt with a dying man, Doctor! ” 


‘‘T hope he did not leave you without administering the ordi- 


nances of religion?’’ I inquired. 
‘‘He read me some of the church prayers, which were exqui- 
sitely touching and beautiful, and the fifteenth chapter of Corinth- 


ians, which is very sublime. He could not help giving me are-— 


hearsal of what he was shortly to repeat over my grave!” exclaimed 
the dying man, with a melancholy smile. I felt,some irritation 
at the light tone of his remarks, but concealed it. 

“You received the sacrament, I hope, Mr ——?” | He paused 
a few moments, and his brow was clouded. ‘‘ No, Doctor, to tell 
the truth, | declined it——” ) 

“* Declined the sacrament!’ I exclaimed, with surprise. 

‘*Yes—but, dear Doctor, I beg—I entreat you not to ask me 
about it any farther,” replied Mr —— gloomily, and lapsed into 
a fit of abstraction for some moments. Unnoticed by him, I de- 
spatched the nurse for another clergyman, an excellent and learned 
man, who was my intimate friend. I was gazing earnestly on 
Mr ——, as he lay with closed eyes ; and was Paprised to see the 
tears trickling from them. . Se 

‘¢ Mr ——, you have nothing, I hope, on your mre to render 
your last moments unhappy ? ” L asked, in a gentle tone. 

‘‘ No—nothing material,” he replied, with a deep sigh; con- 
tinuing with his eyes closed, ‘¢T was only thinking what a bitter 
thing it is to be struck down so soon from among the bright throng 
of the living—to leave this fair, this beautiful world, after so short 
and sorrowful a sojourn. Oh, it is hard!” He shortly opened 
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his eyes. His agitation had apparently passed away, and delirium 
was hovering over and disarranying his thoughts. 

‘¢ Doctor, Doctor, what a strange passage that is,” said he, sud- 
denly, startling me with his altered voice, and the dreamy thoughtful 
expression of his eyes, ‘‘ in the chorus of the Medea,— 


Y. t if F; i # a 
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Kat dixa xa mévta meh atpégerae a 


Is not there something very mysterious and romantic about these 
lines? I could never exactly understand what was meant by them.” 
Finding I continued silent—for I did not wish to encourage his in- 
dulging ina train of thought so foreign to his situation—he kept 
A aecuhay at intervals, metrically, 


Ave TOTAPGY Lepey , 


im a most melancholy monotony. He then wandered on from one 
topic of classical literature to another, till he suddenly stopped 
short, and turning to me, said, ‘‘ Doctor, | am raving very ab- 
surdly ; I feell am; but I cannot dismiss from my thoughts, even 
though I know I am dying, the subjects about which my mind has 
been occupied nearly all my life through.—Oh!”” changing the sub- 
ject abruptly, ‘tell me, Doctor, do those who die of my disorder 
generally continue in the possession of their intellects to the last?” 
I told him I thought they generally did. ) 

‘‘ Then I shall burn brightly to the last! Thank God !—And yet,” 
with a shudder, ‘‘it is shocking, too, to find oneself gradually ceas- 
ing to exist.—Doctor, I shall recover.—I am sure I should, if you 
were to bleed me,” said he. His intellects were wandering. 

The nurse now returned, and, to my vexation, unaccompanied 
by Dr ——, who had gone that morning into the country. I did 
not send for any one else. His frame of mind was peculiar, and 
very unsatisfactory; but I thought it, on the whole, better not to 
disturb or irritate him by alluding to a subject he evidently disliked. 
I ordered candles to be brought, as it was now nearly nine o'clock. 
‘*Doctor,” said the dying young man, in a feeble tone, ‘I think 
you will find a copy of Lactantius lying on my table. He has been 
a great favourite with me. May I trouble you to read mea pas- 
sage—the eighth chapter of the seventh book—on the immortality 
of the soul? I should like to die thoroughly convinced of that noble 
truth—if truth it is—and I have often read that chapter with much 
satisfaction.” I went to the table and found the book—a pocket 


* Eurip. Med. 411-45, 
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copy—the leaves of which were ready turned down to the very page 
I wanted. I therefore read him slowly and emphatically the whole 
of the eighth and ninth chapters, beginning, ‘‘ Num est igitur sum- 
mum bonum immortalitas, ad quam capiendam, et formati a principio, 
et nati sumus.” When I had got as far as ihe allusion to the va- 
cillating views of Cicero, Mr —— repeated with me, sighing, the 
words, ‘‘ harum, inquit, sententiarum, que vera sit, Deus aliquis vi- 
derii.’’—As an instance of the 


Ruling passion, strong in death, 


I may mention, though somewhat to my own discredit, that he 
briskly corrected a false quantity which slipped from me. ‘‘ Allow 
me, Doctor,—‘ expétit,’ not ‘ expétit.”” He made no other observa- 
tion, when I had concluded reading the chapter from Lactantius, 
than, ‘‘I certainly wish I had early formed fixed principles on reli- 
ious subjects—but it is now too late.” He then dropped asleep, — 
but presently beean murmuring very sorrowfully,—‘‘ Emma, 
Emma! haughty one! Not one look ?—I am dying—and you don’t 
know it—nor care for me! * * How beautiful she looked step- 
ping from the carriage! How magnificently dressed! I think she 
saw—why can't she love me! She cannot love somebody else— 
No—madness—no!” In this strain he continued soliloquizing for 
some minutes longer. It was the first time I had ever heard any 
thing of the kind fall from him. At length he asked, ‘‘I wonder if 
they ever came to her hands ?” as if striving to recollect something. 
The nurse whispered that she had often heard him talk in the night- 
time about this lady, and that he would go on till he stopped m 
tears. Idiscovered, from a scrap or two found among his papers, 
after his decease, that the person he addressed as Emma, was a 
young lady in the higher circles of society, of considerable beauty, 
whom he first saw by accident, and fancied she had a regard for 
him. He had, in turn, indulged inthe most extravagant and hope- 
less passion for her. He suspected himself, that she was wholly 
unconscious of being the object of his almost frenzied admiration. 
When he was asking ‘‘if something came to her hands,” I have no 
doubt he alluded to some copy of verses he had sent to her, of 
which the following fragments, written in pencil, on a blank leaf of 
his Aristophanes, probably formed a part. There is some merit 
in them, but more extravagance. 


I could go through the world with thee, 
To spend with thee eternity ! 


* 
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To see thy blue and passionate eye, 
Light on another scornfully, 

But fix its melting glance on me, 
And blend —— 


Read the poor heart that throbs for thee, 
Imprint all o’er with thy dear name— 
Yet withering ’neath a lonely flame, 
That warms thee not, yet me consumes ! 


* * * * 


Ay, I would have thee all my own, 

Thy love, thy life, mine, mine alone ; 
See nothing in the world but me, 

Since nought J know, or love, but thee! 


The eyes that on a thousand fall, 

I would collect their glances all, 
And fling their Justre on my soul, 
Till it imbibed, absorb’d the whole. 


These are followed by several more lines; but the above will suf- 
fice. This insane attachment was exactly what I might have ex- 
pected from one of his ardent and enthusiastic temperament. To 
return, howeyer, once more. ‘Towards eleven o'clock, he began 
to fail rapidly. [Thad my fingers on his pulse, which beat very 
feebly, almost imperceptibly. He opened his eyes slowly, and 
gazed upwards with a vacant air. 

** Why are you taking the candles away, nurse?” he inquired 
famtly. Theyhad not been touched. His cold fingers gently com- 
pressed my hand—they were stiffening with death. ‘‘ Don’t, don’t 
put the candles out, Doctor,” he commenced again, looking at me, 
with an eye on which the thick mists and shadows of the grave 
were settling fast—they were filmy and glazed. 

‘¢ Don’t blow them out—don’ t—don’ t!” he again exclaimed, al- 
most inaudibly. 

“© No, we willnot! My dear Mr ——, both candles are burning 
brightly beside you on the table,” I Pence tremulously—for I saw 
the senses were forgetting their functions—that life and conscious- 
ness were fast retiring! 

‘* Well,” he murmured, almost inarticulately, ‘‘I am now quite 
in darkness! Oh, there is something at my heart—cold, cold! 
Doctor, keep them off!* Why—oh, death” —He ceased. He had 


* I once before heard these strange words fall from the lips of a dying patient—a 


lady. To me they suggest very unpleasant, I may say, fearful thoughts. What 
is to be kept off? 


{This note has called forth an angry commentary from the able Editor of the 
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spoken his last on earth. The intervals of respiration became gra- 
dually longer and longer ; and the precise moment when he ceased 
to breathe‘at all could not be ascertained. Yes; it was all over. 
Poor Mr —— was dead. I shall never forget him. 


wet 


CHAPTER VY. 
PREPARING FOR THE HOUSE! 


‘“‘Do, dear Doctor, be so good as to drop in at —— Place, in the 
course of the morning, by accident,—for I want you to see Mr 
——. He has, I verily believe, bid adieu to his senses, for he is 
conducting himself very strangely. To tell you the truth, he is 
resolved on going down to the House this evening, for the purpose 
of speaking on the —— bill, and will, I fear, act so absurdly, as to 
make himself the laughing-stock of the whole country—at least I 
suspect as much, from what I have heard of his preparations. Ask 
to be shown up at once to Mr ——, when you arrive, and gradually 
direct the conversation to politics—when you will soon see what is 
the matter. But mind, Doctor, not a word of this note! Your 
visit will be quite accidental, you know. Believe me, my dear Doc- 
tor, yours,” etc. etc.—Such was the note put into my hands by a 
servant, as my carriage was driving off on my first morning round. 
I knew Mrs ——, the fair writer of it, very intimately,—as, indeed, 
the familiar and confidential strain of her note will suffice to show. 
‘She was a very amiable and clever woman, and would not have 
complained, I was sure, without reason. Wishing, therefore, to 
oblige her, bya prompt attention to her request, and in the full 


Spectator newspaper, who heads the paragraph of which I complain, with the 
words—* Injudicious Sanction of Superstitious Terrors.” I feel satisfied that the 
writer, on a reconsideration of what he has there expressed, will be disposed to 
withdraw his censures. True—a dying man may often utter ‘ unintelligible 
gibberish :” but if we find several dying persons, of different eharacters and si- 
tuations, concur in uttering, in their last moments, the same words,—isit so unwar- 
rantable for an observer to hazard an inquiry concerning their possible import? 
There is a lecture of Sir Henry Halford, lately published, which contains some 


highly pertinent and interesting observations on the subject. 1 beg to refer the 
reader to it. ] 
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expectation, from what I knew of the worthy Member's eccentrici-' 
ties, of encountering some singular scene, I directed the horses’ 
heads to be turned towards —-— Place. I reached the house about 
twelve o’clock, and went up stairs at once to the drawing-room, 
where I understood Mr —— had taken up quarters for the day. 
The servant opened the door and announced me. 

‘‘Oh—shew Dr —— in.” Ientered. The object of my visit, 
I may just say, was the very beau ideal of a County Member; 
somewhat inclined to corpulency, with a fine, fresh, rubicund, 
good-natured face, and that bluff old English frankness of man- 
ner, which flings you back into the age of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
He was dressed in a long, grey woollen morning-gown ; and with 
his hands crammed into the hind pockets, was pacing rapidly 
to and fro from one end of the spacious room to the other, At 
one extremity was a table, on which lay a sheet of foolscap, closely 
written, and crumpled as if with constant handling, his gold 
repeater, and a half-emptied decanter of sherry, with a wine 
slass. A glance at all these paraphernalia convinced me of the 
nature of Mr ——’s occupation; he was eonynittines his sin to 
memory ! 

‘‘ How d’ye do, how d’ye do, Doctor?” he exclaimed, in a hearty 
but hurried tone; ‘‘ you must not keep me long: busy—very busy 
indeed, Doctor.” I had looked in by accident, J assured him, and 
did not intend to detain him an instant. I remarked that I sup- 
posed he was busy preparing for the House. 

‘*Ah, right, Doctor—right! Ay, by ——! and a grand hit it 
will be, too!—I shall peg it into them to-night, Doctor! I'll let 
them know what an English County Member is! I'll make the 
House too hot to hold them!” said Mr ——, walking to and fro, at 
an accelerated pace. He was evidently boiling over with excitement. 

‘* You are going to speak to-night, then, on the great —— ques- 
tion, I suppose ?”’ said I, hardly able to repress a smile. 

‘«Speak, Doctor? I'll burst on them with such a view-halloo as 
shall startle the whole pack! Ill shew my Lord —— what kind of 
stuff 'm made of—I will, by ——! He was pleased to tell the 
House, the other evening—curse his impudence!—that the two 
Members for ——shire were a mere couple of dumb-bells—he did, 
by ——! But I'll show him whether or not J, for one of them, 
am to be jeered and flamm’d with impunity! Ha, Doctor, what 
d’ye think of this?” said he, hurrying to the table, and taking up 
the manuscript I have mentioned. He was going to read it to me, 
but suddenly stopped short, and laid it down again on the table, 
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exclaming—‘‘ Nay, I must know it off by this time—so listen ! 
have at ye, Doctor !”’ i ) , 

After a pompous hem! hem! he commenced, and with infinite . 
energy and boisterousness of manner, recited the whole oration. 
It was certainly a wonderful—a matchless performance—parcelled 
out with a rigid adherence to the rules of ancient rhetoric. As he 
proceeded, he recited such astounding absurdities—such prepos- 
terous Bombastes-furioso declamations—as, had they been uttered 
in the House, would assuredly have procured the. triumphant 
speaker six or seven rounds of convulsive laughter! Had I not 
known well the simplicity and sincerity—the perfect bonhomie—of 
Mr ——, I should have supposed he was hoaxing me; but I as- 
suredly suspected he was himself the hoaxed party—the joking-post 
of some witty wag, who had determined to afford the House a 
night’s sport at poor Mr-——’s expense! Indeed, I never in my life 
listened to such pitifully puerile—such almost idiotic galimatias. 
I felt certain it could never have been the composition of fox-hunt- 
ing Mr ——! There was a hackneyed quotation from Horace— 
from the Septuagint, (!) and from Locke; and then a scampering 
through the whole flowery realms of rhetorical ornament—and a 
glancing at every topic of foreien or domestic policy that could 
conceivably attract the attention of the most erratic fancy. In 
short, there surely never before was such a speech composed since 
the world began! And this was the sort of thing that poor Mr —— 
actually intended to deliver that memorable evening in the House 
of Commons! As for myself, I could not control my risible facul- 
ties ; but accompanied the peroration witha perfect shout of laugh- 
ter! Mr —— laid down the paper (which he had twisted into a 
sort of a scroll) in an ecstasy, and joined me in full chorus, slapping 
me on the shoulder, and exclaimine—‘‘ Ah! d—— it! Doctor, I 
knew you would like it! Its just the thing—isn’t it? There will 
be no standing me at the next election for ——shire, if I can only 
deliver all this in the House to-night! Old Turnpenny, that’s going 
to start against me, backed by the manufacturing interest, won't 
come up—and you see if he does!—Curse it! I thought it was in 
me, and would come out some of these days. They shall have it 
all to-nieht—they shall, by ——! Only be on the look-out for the 
morning papers, Doctor—that’s all!” and he set off, walking ra- 
pidly, with long strides, from one end of the room to the other. I 
began to be apprehensive that there was too much ground for 
Mrs ——’s suspicions, that he had literally ‘‘taken leave of his 
senses.” Recollecting, at leneth, the object of my visit, which the 
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amusing exhibition I have been attempting to describe had almost 
driven from my memory, I endeavoured to think, on the spur of 
the moment, of some scheme for diverting him from his purpose, 
and preventing the lamentable exposure he was preparing for him- 
self. I could think of nothing else than attacking him ona sore 
point—one on which he had been hipped for years, and not without 
reason,—an hereditary tendency to apoplexy. 

‘“<But, my dear Sir,” said I, ‘‘this excitement will destroy you— 
you will bring on a fit of apoplexy, if you go on for an hour longer 
in this way—you will indeed!” He stood still, changed colour a 
little, and stammered, ‘‘ What! eh, d—— it!—apoplexy! you don’t 
say so, Doctor? Hem! how is my pulse?” extending his wrist. I 
felt it—looked at my watch, and shook my head. 

‘¢Kh—what, Doctor! Newmarket, eh?” said he, with an alarmed 
air—meaning to ask me whether his pulse was beating rapidly. 

‘¢‘Tt is indeed, Mr ——.. It beats upwards of one hundred 
and fifteen a minute,” I replied, still keeping my fingers at 
his wrist, and my eyes rivetted on my watch—for I dared not 
trust myself with looking im his countenance. He started from 
me without uttering a syllable; hurried to the table, poured 
out a glass of wine, and gulped it down instantly. J suppose 
he caught an unfortunate smile or a smirk on my face, for he 
came up to me, and in a coaxing but disturbed manner, said, 
‘¢Now, come, come, Doctor—Doctor, no humbug! I feel well 
enough all over! D—— it, I will speak in the House to-night, 
come what may, that’s flat! Why, there'll be a general election in 
a few months, and it’s of consequence for me to no something— 
to make -a figure in the House. Besides, it is a great constitu- 
tional’ —— 

‘Well, well, Mr ——, undoubtedly you must:please yourself,” 
said I, seriously; ‘‘but if a fit should—you'll remember I did my 
duty, and warned you how to avert it! ”—‘* Hem, ahem!” he eja- 
culated witha somewhat puzzled air. I thought [had succeeded in 
shaking his purpose. Iwas, however, too sanguine in my expecta- 
tions. ‘I must bid you good morning, Doctor,” said he abruptly. 
‘<7 must speak! I will try it to-night, at all events ;—but Pll be calm 
—I will! And if I should die—but—devil take it—that’s impossible, 
you know! But if I should—why, it will be a martyr’s death; I 
shall die a patriot—ha, ha, ha! Good morning, Doctor!” He 
led me to the door, laughing, as he went, but not so heartily or 
boisterously as formerly. Iwas hurrying down stairs, when Mr —— 

re-opened the drawing-room door, and called out, ‘‘ Doctor, Doc- 
¥ 
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tor, just be so good as to look in on my good lady before you go. 
She’s somewhere about the house—in her boudoir, I dare say. 
She’s not quite well this morning—a fit of the vapours—hem ! You 
understand me, Doctor?” putting his finger to the side of his nose, 
with a wise air. I could not help smiling at the reciprocal anxiety for 
each other’s health simultaneously manifested by this worthy couple. 

‘** Well, Doctor, am notI right?” exclaimed Mrs —— ina low 
tone, opening the dining-room door, and beckoning me in. 

‘< Yes, indeed, Madam. My interview was little else than a run- 
ning commentary on your note to me.’ 

‘¢ How did you find him engaged, Doctor ?—Learning his speech, 
as he calls it—eh? ” inquired the lady, with a chagrined air, which 
was heightened when I recounted what had passed up stairs. 

‘‘Oh, absurd! monstrous! Doctor, I am ready to expire with 


vexation to see Mr —— acting so foolishly !—’Tis all owing to that 
odious Dr ——, our village rector, who is up in town now, and an 
immense crony of Mr ——’s. I suspected there was something’ 


brewing between them ; for they have been laying their wise heads 
together for a week past. Did he not repeat the speech to you, 
Doctor? —the whole of it?” vi. 

‘Yes, indeed, Madam, he did,” I replied, smiling at the recol- 
lection. é ; 

‘¢ Ah—hideous rant it was, I dare say!—I'll tell you a secret, 
Doctor. I know it was every word composed by that abominable 
old addlehead, Dr ——, a doodle that he is!—(I wonder what 
brought him up from his parish!)—And it is he that has inflamed 


Mr.——’s fancy with making ‘a great hit’ in the House, as they 
‘call it. That precious piece of stuff which they call a speech, poor 
Mr —— has been learning for this week past ; and has several times 
woke me in the night with ranting snatches. of it.” I penget 
Mrs —— not to take it so seriously. . 

‘« Now, tell me candidly, Dr ——, did you ever hear such nti 


rible nonsense in your life? It is all that country parson’s trash, 
collected by bits out of his old stupid sermons! [’m sure our name 
will run the gauntlet of all the papers in England, fora fortnight to 
come!” Isaid, I was sorry to be compelled to sch ga in the 
truth of what she was saying. 

‘* Really,” she continued, pressing her hand to her forehead, 
‘‘T feel quite poorly myself, with agitation at the thought of to- 
night’s farce. Did you attempt to dissuade him? You might have 
frightened him with a hint or two about his tendency to apoplexy, 
you know.” 
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‘¢] did my utmost, Madam, I assure you; and certainly startled 
him not alittle. But, alas, he rallied, and good-humouredly sent 
me from the room, telling me, that, if the effort of speaking killed 
him, he should share the fate of Lor Chatham, or something of 
that sort.” 

‘‘Preposterous!” exclaimed Mrs ——, almost shedding tears 
with vexation. ‘But, entre nous, Doctor, could not you think of 
any thing—hem !—something in the medical way—to prevent his 
going to the House to-night ?—A—a sleeping draught—eh, Doctor?” 

ee Really, my dear Madam,” said I, seriously, ‘‘ 1 pi not feel 
justified in going so far as that.” 

- Oh, dear, dear Doctor, what possible harm can there be in it? 
Do consent to my wishes for once, and I shall be eternally obliged to 
you. Do order a simple sleeping draught—strong enough-to keep 
him in bed till five or six o’clock m the morning—and I will myself 
slip it into his wine at dinner.” In short, there was no resisting 
the importunities and distress of so fine a woman as Mrs ——; so 
I ordered about five-and-thirty drops of laudanum, in a little syrup 
andwater. But, alas, this scheme was frustrated by Mr ——’s, 
two hours afterwards, unexpectedly ordering the carriage, (while 
Mrs —— was herself gone to procure his quietus, ) and leaving word he 
should dine with some Members that evening at Brookes’s. After all, 
however, a lucky accident accomplished Mrs ——’s wishes, though 
it deprived her husband of that opportunity of seizing the laurels 
of parliamentary eloquence ; for the ministry, finding the measure 
against which Mr —— had intended to level his oration, :to be ex- 
tremely unpopular, and anticipating that they should be dead beat, 
wisely postponed it sine die. 

ae 
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I nap been invited by y oS Lord ——, the nobleman mentioned 
im my first chapter, tc : spend the latter sia of my last college vaca- 


“The melancholy facts or a W. Sh the ensuing narrative is founded, I find entered 
inthe Diary as far back as nearly twenty-five years ago; and I am conyinced, after 
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tion with his Lordship at his shooting box in ——shire. As his 
destined profession was the army, he had already a tolerably nu- 
merous retinue of military friends, several of whom were engaged 
to join us on our arrival at —— ; so that we anticipated a very gay 
and jovial season. Our expectations were not disappointed. What 
with shooting, fishing, .and’ ‘riding, abroad—billiards, songs, and 
high feeding, at home, our days and nights glided as merrily away 
as fun and frolic could make them. One of the many schemes of 
amusement devised by our party, was giving a sort of military sub- 
scription ball at the small town of ——, from which we were dis- 
tant not more than four or five miles. ‘All my Lord ——’s party, 
of course, were to be there, as well as several others of his friends, 
scattered at a little distance from him in the country. On the ap- 
pointed.day all went off admirably. The little town of —— abso- 
lutely reeled beneath the unusual excitement of music, dancing, 
and universal féting. It was, in short, a sort of miniature carni-, 
val, which the inhabitants, for several reasons, but more especially 
the melancholy one | am going to mention, have not yet forgotten. 

It is not very wonderful, that all the rustic beauty of the place 
was there. Many a village belle was there, in truth, panting and 

. fluttering with delighted agitation at the unusual attentions of 
their handsome and agreeable partners ; for there was not a young 
military member. of our party but merited the epithets, As for 
myself, being cursed—as I once before hmted—with a very insi- 
gnificant person, and not the most attractive or communicative man- 
ners ; being utterly mcapable of pouring that-soft delicious non- 
sense—that fascinating, searching, small-talk, which has-stolen so 
often right through a Jady’s ear, into the very centre.of her. heart ; 
being no adept, I say, at this, I contented myself with dancing a 
set or two with a young woman, whom nobody else seemed in 
clined to lead out ; and continued, for the rest of the ev a 
spectator than a partaker of the gaieties of the scene. There wa 
one girl there—the daughter of a reputable retired tradesmayaabe 
singular beauty, and known in the neiphbourhood by the name of 
“‘ The Blue Bell of ——.” Of course, she was the object of uni-. 
versal admiration, and literally besieged the whole evening with 
applications for ‘‘the honour of her hatid,” I do not exaggerate, 
when I say, that, in my opinion, this young woman was perfectly 
beautiful. Her complexion was of dazzling purity and transparence 
—her symmetrical features ofa placid. ust-like character, which, 
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some liftle inquiry, that there is no one now livin zw feelings could be shocked 


hy its perusal. 
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however, would perhaps have been considered insipid, had it not 


been fora brilliant pair of large, languishing blue eyes, resembling 


—— blue water-lilies, when the breeze 
Maketh the crystal waters round them tremble, 


which it was almost madness to look upon. And then her light 
auburn hair, which hung in loose and easy curls on each cheek like 
soft golden clouds flitting past the moon! Her figure was in keep- 
ing with her countenance,—slender, graceful, and delicate, with a 
most exquisitely-turned foot and ankle. I have spent so many 
words about ‘her description, because I -have never since seen any 
woman ‘that I thought equalled her; and because her beauty occa- 
sioned the wretched catastrophe I am about to relate. 

She rivetted the attention of all our party, except my young host 
Lord ——, who adhered all the evening to a sweet creature he had 
selected on first entering the room. Tl observed, however, one of 
our party, a dashing young Captain m the Guards, highly connected, 
and of handsome and prepossessing person and manners, and a 
eentleman, of nearly equal personal pretensions, who had been in- 
vited from —— Hall, his father’s seat,—to exceed every one pre- 


sent in their attentions to sweet Mary —— ; and as she occasionally - 


smiled on one or the other of the rivals, | saw the countenance of 
either alternately clouded with displeasure. Captain —— was so- 
licitine her hand for the last set—a country dance—when his rival, 
(whom, for distinction’s sake, I shall call Trevor, though: that, of 
course, is very far from-his real name,) stepping up to her, seized 
her hand, and said, in rather a sharp and quick tone, ‘‘ Captain ——, 

she has promised me thelast set ; 1 beg, therefore, you will resign her: 

—l am right, Miss ——?” he enquired of the girl, who blushingly 
replied, ‘‘I think I did promise Mr Trevor—but I would dance with 
both, if Tcould. Captain, you are not angry with me; are you?” 
she smiled, appealingly. 

_* Certainly not, Madam,” he replied, with a peculiar emphasis; 
and, after directing an eye, which kindled like a star, to his more 
successful rival, retired haughtily a few paces, and soon afterwards 
left the room.” A strong conviction seized me, that even this small 
and trifling incident would be attended with mischief between those 
two fierce and undisciplined spirits; for 1 occasionally saw Mr Tre- 
vor turn 3 moment from his beautiful partner, and cast a stern in- 
quiring glance round the room, as if in search of Captain ——. 1 
saw he had noticed the maugiy frown with whi uch the ren had 
retired. be 
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Most of the gentlemen who had accompanied Lord —— to this 
ball were engaged to dine with him the next Sunday evening. Mr 
Trevor and the Captain (who, I think I mentioned, was staying a 
few days with his Lordship) would meet at this party ; and I deter- 
mined to watch their demeanour. Captain —— was at the win- 
dow, when Mr Trevor, on horseback, attended by his groom, 
alighted at the door; and, on seeing who it was, walked away to 
another part of the room, with an air of assumed indifference ; but 
Icaught his quick and restless glance involuntarily directed towards 
the door through which Mr Trevor would enter. They saluted 
each other with civility—rather coldly, I thought—but there was 
nothing particularly marked in the manner of either. About 
twenty sat down to dinner. All promised to go off well—for the 
cooking was admirable, the wines first-rate, and the conversation 
brisk and various. Captain —— and Mr Trevor were seated at 

some distance from each other—the former being my next neigh- 
bour. The cloth was not removed till a few minutes after eiaht, 
when desert with a fresh and large supply of wine was introduced. 
The late ball, of course, was a prominent topic of conversation ; 
and after a few of the usual bachelor toasts had been drunk with 
noisy enthusiasm, and we all felt the elevating influence of the wine 
-we had been drinking, Lord —— motioned silence, and said,— 
‘«Now, my dear fellows, I have a toast in my eye that will delight 
you all—so, bumpers, ‘Gentlemen—bumpers !—up to the very brim 
and over—to make sure your glasses are full—while I propose to 
you the health of a beautiful—nay, by ——! the most beautiful 
girl we have any of us seen for this year—Ha! I see all anticipate 
me—so, to be short, here is the health of Mary ——, the Blue Bell 
of ——!’ It was drunk with acclamation. I thought I perceived 
Captain ——’s hand, however, shake a little, as he lifted his glass to 
his mouth. 

‘Who is to return thanks for her?””—‘‘ The chosen one, to be 
sure!” —‘‘ Who is he?” —‘‘ Legs—rise—legs—whoever he is!” — 
was shouted, asked, and answered in a breath. ‘*Oh! Trevor is 
the happy swain—there’s no doubt of that—he monopolized her all 
the evening—I could not get her hand once,” exclaimed one near 
Mr Trevor. ‘‘Nor I’—‘‘ Nor 1”—echoed several. Mr Trevor 
looked with a delighted and triumphant air round the room, and 
seemed about to rise, but there was a cry,—‘‘ No!—Trevor is not the 
man—TI say Captain —— is the favourite !”—‘* Ay—ten to one on 
the Captain!” roared a young hero of Ascot. ‘‘Stuff—stuff!” 
muttered the Captain hurriedly, cutting an apple to fritters, and 
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now and then casting a fierce glance towards Mr Trevor. There 
were many noisy maintainers of both Trevor and the Captain. | 

“Come, come, Gentlemen,” said a young Cornish Baronet, good- 
humouredly, seeing the two young men appeared to view the af- 
fair very seriously, ‘‘the best way, since I dare be sworn the girl 
herself does not know which she likes best, will be to toss up who 
shall be given the credit of her beau!” A loud laugh followed this 
droll proposal ; in which all joined except Trevor and the Captain. 
The latter had poured out some claret while Sir —— was speaking, 
and sipped it with an air of assumed carelessness. I observed, how- 
ever, that he never removed his eye from his glass; and that his 
face was pale, as. if from some strong internal emotion. Mr Trevor’s 
demeanour, however, also indicated considerable embarrassment ; 
but he was older than the Captain, and had much more command of 
manner. I was amazed, for my own part, to’ see them take up 
such an insignificant affair so seriously ; ; but these things generally 
involve so much of the strong passions of our youthful nature, 
especially our vanity and jealousy, that, on second thoughts, my 
surprise abated. 

“T certainly fancied you were the favourite, Captain ; for I saw 
her blush with satisfaction when you squeezed her hand,” I whis- 
»-pered. ‘You are right, ——,” he answered, with a forced smile. 

‘*] don’t think Trevor can have any pretensions to her favour.” 
The noisiness of the party was now subsiding, and, nobody knew 
why, an air of blank embarrassment seemed to pervade all present. 

‘‘Upon my honour, Gentlemen, this is a vastly silly affair alto- 
gether, and quite unworthy such a stir as it has excited,” said Mr 
Trevor ; ‘‘ butas so much notice has been taken of it, I cannot help 
saying, though it is childishly absurd, perhaps, that I think the 

' beautiful ‘Blue Bell of ——’ is mine—mine alone! I believe | 

have good ground for saying | am the sole winner of the prize, and 
have distanced my military competitor,’ continued Mr Trevor, turn- 
ing to Captain ——, witha smiling air, which was very foreign to 
his real feelings, ‘though his bright eyes—his debonair demeanour 
—that fascinating je ne sais quoi of his’ ——. 

“Trevor ! don’t be nae ie exclaimed the Captain sternly, red- 
dening: with passion. he x 7 

“ Insolent! Captain?” ‘inquired Trevor, with. an amazed air— 
‘‘ What the deuce do you mean? I’m sure you don’t want to quar- ' 
rel with me—oh, it’s impossible!. If I have said what was offen- 
sive, by ——, I did not mean it; and, as we said at Rugby, indic- 
ium puta—and there’s an end of it. But as for my sweet little 
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Blue Bell, 1 know—am perfectly, certain—ay, spite of the Captain’s 
dark looks—that Tam the happy man. So, Gentlemen, de j jure and 
de facto—for her, [return you thanks.” He sat down. There was.so 
much kindness in his manner, and he had so handsomely disavowed 
any intentions of hurting Captain ——’s feelings, that I hoped the 
young Hotspur beside me was quieted. Not so, however. 

‘< Trevor,” said he, in a hurried tone, ‘‘ you are mistaken—you 
are, by ——! You don’t know what passed between Mary —— 
and myself that evening. On my word and honour, she told me 
she wished she could be off her engagement with you.” 

‘* Nonsense! nonsense! She must have said it to amuse you, 
Captain—she could have had no other intention. The very next 
morning she told me”—— 

‘«The very next morning! 


1” 


shouted Captain ——, ‘‘ why, what 


the—— could you have wanted with Mary —— the woxt morning ! eR 


‘That is my affair, Captain—not yours. And since you will 


have it out, I tell you, for your consolation, that Mary and I have 
met every day since!” said Mr Trevor loudly—even vehemently. 
He was getting a little flustered, as the phrase is, with wine, which 


<4 
he was pouring down glass after glass, else, of course, he could ne- 


ver have made such an absurd—such an unusual disclosure. 


‘‘'Trevor, I must say you act very meaply in telling us—if it 


really is so,” said the Captain, with an intensely chagrined and 
mortified air; ‘‘and if you intend to ruin that sweet and innocent 
creature, I shall take leave to say, that you are a—a—a—curse on 
it, it witt out—a villain!” continued the Captain, slowly and de- 
liberately. My heart flew up to my throat, where it fluttered as 
though it would have choked me. There was an instant and dead 
silence. “age 

‘A villain—did you say, Captain? and-accuse me of meanness?” 
inquired Mr Trevor, coolly, while the colour, suddenlv faded from 
his darkening features ; and, rising from his chair, ne stepped for- 
ward, and stood nearly opposite to the Captain, with his half-emp- 
tied glass in his hand, which, however, ) was not observed by him he 


Re 


Su 


addressed. “* Yes, Sir, I did say so, replied thes Captain firmly— 
“a? 


‘¢and what then?” 4r® WE a ad 
‘<'Then, of course, you will see the PL peepee fov it 
instantly,” rejoined Mr Trevor. 9 4. s 
' ‘As Lam not im the habit, Mr Tr evor, of saying what requires 
an apology, I have none to offer,” said Captain ——, drawing him- 


self up in his chair, and eyeing Mr Trevor with’a steady look of 
haughty composure. 
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‘‘Then, Captain, don’t expect me to apologize for this!” thun- 
dered Mr Trevor, at the same time hurling his glass, wine and all, 
at the Captain’s head. Part of the wine fell on me, but the glass 
elanced at the ear of Captain ——, and cut it slightly ; for he had 
started aside on seeing Mr Trevor’s intention. A mist seemed to 
cover my eyes, as I saw every one present rising from his chair. 
The room was, of course, m an uproar. The two who had quar- 
relled were the only calm persons present. Mr Trevor remained 
standing on the same spot with his arms folded on his breast ; while 
Captain. —— calmly wiped off the stains of wine from his shirt-r uffles., : 
and white waistcoat, walked up to Lord ——, who was at but a 
yard or two's distance, and inquired, in a low tone of voice, ‘‘ Your 


_,Lordshiphas pistols here, of course? We had better settle this 
- little matter now, and here. Captain V——, you will kindly do 


Ff 


what is necessary for me?” 

‘«My dear fellow, be calm! This is really a very absurd quarrel 
—likely to be a dreadful business, though!” replied his Lordship — 
with great agitation. 

‘‘Come, shake hands, and be friends! Come, don’t let a trum- 
pery dinner brawl lead to bloodshed—and in my house, too! Make 
it up like men of. sense” —— 

‘That, your Lordship of course knows as well as I do, is im- 
possible. Will you, Captain V——, be good enough to bring the 
pistols? You will find them in his-Lordship’s shooting gallery— 
we had better adjourn there, by the way, eh?” inquired the Cap- 


~ tain, coolly.—He had seen many of these affairs f is 


~ 


‘Then, bring them—bring them, by all means.’ 

‘In God’s name, let this quarrel be settled on the spot!” ex- 
claimed ——, and ——, and ——. 

‘‘Werall know they must fight—that’s as clear as the sun—so 
the sooner the better! exclaimed the Honourable Mr ——, a hot- 
headed cousin of Lord ——’s. 

*« Eternal curses on the silly slut!” groaned his Lordship; ‘there 
will be blood shed for her !”—My dear Trevor!” said he, hurrying 
to that gentleman, who, with seven or eight peoplearound him, was 
conyersing on the affair with perfect composure ; ‘do, Tim Blbre- 
—l beg—I supplicate that you would leave my house! Oh! don’t 
let: it be said I ask people here to kill one another! Why may not 
this wretched business be made up ?—By ——, it shall be,” said 
he, vehemently ; and, putting his arm into that of Mr Trevor, he 
endeavoured: to draw him towards the spot where Captain | —— 
was standing. 
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‘* Your Lordship is very good, but it’s useless,” replied Mr Tre- 
vor, struggling to disengage his arm from that of Lord——. 
‘¢ Your Lordship knows the business must be settled, and the sooner 
the better. My friend Sir —— has undertaken to do what is correct 
on the occasion. Come,” addressing the young Baronet, ‘‘ come 
away, and join Captain V——.” All this was uttered with real 
nonchalance! Somebody present told him, that the Captain was 
one of the best shots in Kngland—could hit a sixpence at ten yards’ 
distance. ‘‘Can he, by ——?”’ said he with a smile, without evinc- 
te the slightest symptoms of trepidation. ‘* Why, then, I may’as 
well make my will, for ’'m as blind asamole!—Ha! [have it.” He 

“walked out from among those who were standing round him, and 
strode up to Captain ——, who was conversing earnestly with one 
or two of his brother officers. ? ae 

‘¢ Captain ——,” said Mr Trevor, sternly, extending his right 
hand, with his love half drawn on. ‘The Captain turned suddenly 
towards him with a furious scowl. ‘‘ I am told you are a dead shot 
—eh?” 

‘« Well, Sir, and what of that?” inquired the C Captain, haughtily, 
and with some curiosity in his. countenance. a 

‘¢ You know I am short-sighted,—blind as a _ beetle, —and not 
ver "y well versed in shooting matters *-—Every one present started, 
and looked with surprise and displeasure at the speaker ; and one 
muttered in my ear—‘‘ Eh?—d—— !—Trevor showing the white 
feather ? I am astonished!” 

“Why, what can you mean by all this, Sir?” inquired the Cap- 
tain, with a contemptuous sneer. 

‘¢ Oh, merely that we ought not to fight on unequal terms. Do 
you think, my good Sir, I will stand to be shot at without having a 
chance of returning the favour? I have to say, therefore, merely, 
that since this quarrel is of your own seeking—and your own infer- 
nal folly only has brought it about—I shall insist on our fighting 
breast to breast—muzzle to muzzle—and acrossa table. Yes,” he 
continued, elevating his voice to nearly a shout ; ‘‘ we will go down 
to hell together—if we go at all—that is some consolation.” 

‘‘ Infamous! ”’—‘‘ Monstrous!” was echoed from all present. 
They would not, they said, hear of such a thing—they would not 
stand to see such butchery! Eight or ten left the room abruptly, 
and did not return. Captain —— made no reply to Trevor's pro- 
posal, but was conversing anxiously with his friends. 

‘¢ Now, Sir, who is the coward?” inquired Mr Trevor, sarcasti-_ 
cally. 
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** A few moments will show,” replied the Captain, stepping for- 

ward, with no sign of agitation, except a countenance of an ashy 
hue; ‘‘ for I accede to your terms—ruffianly—murderous as they 
are ; and may the curse of a ruined house overwhelm you and your 
family for ever!” faltered Captain ——, who saw, of course, that 
certain death was before both. ‘‘ Are the pistols preparing ?” in- 
quired Mr Trevor, without regarding the exclamation of Cap- 
tain —-—. He was answered in the affirmative, that Captain V—— 
and Sir —— were both absent on that errand. It was agreed that 
the dreadful affair should take place in the shooting gallery, where 
their noise would be less likely to alarm the servants. It is hardly 
necessary to repeat the exclamations of ‘‘ Murder !—downrisht, 
savage, deliberate murder!” which burst from all around. ‘Two 
' gentlemen left abruptly, saddled their horses, and galloped after 
peace-officers ; while Lord ——, who was almost distracted, hur- 
ried, accompanied by several gentlemen and myself, to the shooting 
gallery, leaving the Captain and a friend in the dining room, while 
Mr Trevor, with another, betook themselves to the shrubbery walk. 
His Lordship informed Captain ¥ —— and the Baronet of the dread- 
ful nature of the combat that had been determined on since they 
‘had left the room. They both threw down the pistols they were 
in the act of loading, and, horror-struck, swore they would have no 
concern whatever in such a barbarous and bloody transaction. A 
sudden suggestion of Lord——’s however was adopted. They 
agreed after much hesitation, and doubt as to the success of the 
project, to charge the pistols with powder only, and put them into 
the hands of the Captain and Mr Trevor, as though they were loaded 
with ball. Lord. —— was sanguine enough to suppose that, when 
they had both stood fire, and indisputably proved their courage, 
the affair might be settled amicably. As soon as the necessary 
preparations were completed, and two dreary lights were placed in 
the shooting gallery, both the. hostile parties were summoned. As 
it was well known that I was preparing for the medical profession, 
my services were put into requisition for both. 

‘‘But have you any instruments or bandages?” inquired some 
one. 

‘<It is of little consequence—we are not likely to want them, I> 
think, if our pistols do their duty,” said Mr Trevor, with a smile 
that to me seemed ghastly. 

But a servant was mounted on the fleetest horse in Lord ——’s 
stable, and despatched for the surgeon, who resided at not more 
than half a mile’s distance, with a note, requesting him to come fur- 
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nished with the necessary instruments for a gun-shot wound. As 
the principals were impatient, and the seconds, as well as the others 
present, were in the secret of the blank charge in the pistols, and 
anticipated nothing like bloodshed, the pistols were placed in the 
hands of each, in dead silence, and the two parties, with their re- 
spective friends, retired to a little distance from each other. 

‘¢ Are you prepared, Mr'Trevor? ” inquired one of Captain ——’s 
party; and, being answered in the affirmative, in a moment after 
the two principals, pistol m hand, approached one another. ‘Though - 
I was almost blinded with agitation, and was, in common with those 
around, quaking for the success of our scheme, my eyes were 
rivetted on their every movement. There was something fearfully 
impressive in their demeanour. Though stepping to certain death, . 
as they supposed, there was not the slightest symptom of terror or 
agitation visible—no swaggering—no affectation of a calmness they 
did not feel. The countenance of each was deadly pale and damp; 
but not a muscle trembled. 

‘¢ Who is to give us the word?” asked the Captain, in a whisper, 
which, though low, was heard all over the room; ‘‘for, in this 
sort of affair, if one fires a second before the other, he is a mur- 
derer.’’ At that moment there was a noise heard; it was the sur- 
geon who had arrryed, and now entered breathless. ‘‘ Step out, 
and give the word at once,” said Mr Trevor impatiently. Both the 
Captain | and Mr Trevor returned and shook hands with a melan- 
choly smile with their friends, and then retook their places. The 
gentleman who was to give the signal, then stepped towards them, 
and closing his eyes with his hands, said, in a tremulous tone, 
‘‘Raise your pistols!”—the muzzles were instantly touching one 
another’s breasts—‘‘ and, when I have counted three, fire. One— 
two—three— !”’—They fired—both recoiled with the sine several 
paces, and their friends rushed forward. 

‘Why, what is the meaning of this?” exclaimed both in a breath. 
‘¢Who has dared to mock us in this way? There were no balls in 
the pistols!”” exclaimed Trevor fiercely. «Lord —— and the se- 
conds explained the well-meant artifice, and received an indignant 
curse for their pains. It was in vain we all implored them to be 
reconciled, as each had done amply sufficient to vindicate his 
honour. ‘Trevor almost. gnashed his teeth with fury. There was 
_ something fiendish, I thought, in the expression of his countenance. 

- Tt is easily remedied,” said Captain ——, as his eye caught several 
small swords hanging up. He took down two, measured them, 
and proffered one to his antagonist, who clutched it eagerly.— 
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‘There can be no deception here, however,” he gasped; ‘‘and 
now ’—each put himself into posture—‘‘ stand off there!” 

We fell back, horror-struck at the relentless and revengeful spirit 
with which they seemed animated. Ido not know which was the 
better swordsman.; I recollect only seeing a rapid glancing of their 
weapons, flashing about like sparks of fire, and hurrying about in 
all directions, which lasted for several moments, when one of them 
fell. It was the Captain; for the strong and ‘skilful arm of Mr 
Trevor had thrust his sword nearly up to the hilt in the side of his 
antagonist. His very heart was cloven! The unfortunate young 
man fell without uttering a groan—his sword dropped from his 
erasp, he pressed his right hand to his heart, and with a quivering 
motion of the lips, as though struggling to speak, expired! ‘‘ Qh, 
my great God!” exclaimed Trevor, in a broken and hollow tone, 
with a face so blanched and horror-stricken, that it froze my very 
blood to look upon, ‘‘ what have I done? Can all this be nnan!” 
He continued on his knees by the side of his fallen antagonist, with 
his hands clasped conyulsively, and. his eyes glaring upwards for 
several moments. 

A haze of horror is spread over that black transaction, and if it 
is dissipated for an instant, when my mind’s eye suddenly looks 
back through the vista of years, the scene seems only the gloomy 
representation, or picture, of some occurrence, which I cannot per- 
suade myself that I actually witnessed. To thishour, when L advert 
to it, lam not free from fits of incredulousness. The affair created 
a great ferment at the time. The unhappy survivor (who in this 
narrative has passed under the name of Trevor) instantly left Eng- 
land, and died, about five years afterwards, in the south of France, 
in truth, broken-hearted.—In a word, since that day, I have never 
seen men entering into discussion, when warmed with wine, and 
approaching never so slowly towards the confines of personality, 
without reverting, with a shudder, to the trifling—the utterly insig- 
nificant—circumstances,-which wine and the hot passions of youth 
kindled into the fatal brawl which cost poor Captain —— his life, 
and drove Mr —— abroad, to die a broken-hearted exile! 
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, CHAPTER VII. 
, INTRIGUING AND MADNESS. 


Note To THE Epitor or Biackwoop*.—Sir Christopher,—A 
letter under the title of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine v. the Secrets of the 
Medical Profession,” appeared in the Lancet of the 28th August 
last—‘‘ the most influential and popular organ,” it says, ‘* the pro- 
fession possesses,””—a paragraph from which I beg to extract, and 
call the attention of your numerous readers to it. I do this in justice 
to myself; because, in the event of my name, insignificant perhaps 
as it is, happening to be disclosed, the said letter is calculated to 
work me much prejudice with my professional brethren, and also 
with the public in general; for I need not tell you, Sir Christopher, 
of the extensive and miscellaneous circulation of the publication al- 
luded to. After some complimentary remarks, the writer pro- 
ceeds :— 

‘* But I enter my protest, as a physician in some little practice, 
against the custom of disclosing to the public the sacred secrets which 
are communicated to us in perfect confidence by our patients and 
ought to be preserved inviolable.. The Editor of Blackwood happily 
enough says, ‘what periodical has sunk a shaft into this rich mine 
of incident and sentiment?’ ‘True; the reason has been, and is yet, 
I hope, to be found in the honour of our profession, and the deter- 
mination of its members to merit the confidence of their patients, 
by continuing, in the language of Junius, ‘the sole depositary of 
their secrets, which shall perish with them.’ If the writer of the 
papers in question, or the Editor of Blackwood, should see this 
letter, they are implored to consider its purport ; and thus prevent the 
public from viewing their medical attendants with distrust, and 
withholding those confidential disclosures which are essential to the 
due performance of our professional duties. The very persons 
who would read such a series of articles as the ‘ Passages from the 


* As considerable currency has been given to the objections which called forth 
this answer, I have retained it as a sort of standing defence. 
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Diary of a late Physician’ promise to be, with intense interest, would 
be the first to act on the principle I have mentioned.” 

If I were not creditably assured, Sir Christopher, that this letter 
is the production of a distinguished member of the profession, I 
should have felt inclined to compress my commentary on it into 
one emphatic little word,—humbug! As it is, however, I beg to ask 
the writer, who is so ready at starting the grave charge of a breach 
of professional confidence, what I do more, in publishing in your 
Magazine these papers of my late friend, with the most scrupulous 
concealment of every thing which could possibly lead to undue dis- 
closures, than is constantly done in the pages of the Lancet itself, as 
well as all the other professional journals, text-books, and trea- 
tises, which almost invariably append real initials—(I appeal to 
every medical man whether such is not the fact)—and other indicia, 
to the most painful, and, in many instances, revolting and offensive 
details? It may possibly be answered—as it really has been— 
that, in the latter case, the narratives meet only professional eyes. 
What! in the Lancet? in the Medical Gazette? in Dr. Reece’s Jour- 
nal? Are these works to be found in the hands of professional 
men only ?—I have but one other observation to make. Would 
the delicacy of patients be less shocked at finding the peculiar fea- 
tures of their physical maladies—a subject on which their feelings 
are morbidly irritable—exposed to every member, high and low, 
young and old, of our extensive profession—the theme of lecturers 
—the subject of constant allusion and comment, from beneath the 
thin veil of ‘‘ Mrs. J——M——,” etc. ; is this, I say, less likely to 
hurt their feelings, than seeing (as is improbable in nine cases out 
of ten of those who read these Passages) the morale, the sentiment of 
their case extracted, dressed in the shape of simple narrative, and 
challenging the sympathy and admiration of the public? Take, as 
an instance, the first narrative, entitled ‘‘ Cancer,” which appeared 
in your last Magazine. Could Mrs St——, were she living, be 
pained at reading it—or any surviving friend or relative, for her ? 
And if any subsequent sketch should disclose matter of reprobation, 
in the shape of weak, criminal, or infamous conduct, surely the ex- 
posure is merited ; such subjects should suffer in silence, and none 
will be the wiser for it. I conceive, that several scenes of this cha- 
racter, which I have trembled and blushed over in my late friend’s 
journal, are properly dealt with, if made public property—a source 
of instruction and warning to all. In a word, I cannot help think- 
‘ing, that the writer of the letter in question has wasted much fer- 
vent zeal to little purpose, and conjured up a ghost for the mere 
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purpose of exorcisation, This I have done for him; and I hope his 
fears will henceforth abate. 

A moment farther, good Sir Christopher. As to one or two in- 
dividuals who have been singled out by the various knowing papers 
of the day, as the writer or subject of these chapters, you and I 
know well that the proper party has never yet been glanced at, 
nor is likely to be; and for the future, no notice whateyer will be 
taken of their curious speculations. Believe me ever, revered Sir 
Christopher, etc. 

Lonpon, September 9. 1850. 


Wuen I have seen a beautiful and popular actress, I have often 

thought, How many young play-goers these women must intoxicate 
how many even sensible, and otherwise sober heads, they must 
turn upside down! Some years ago, a case came under my care, 
which showed fully the justness of this reflection ; and I now relate 
it, as I consider it pregnant both with interest and instruction. It 
will show how the energies of even a powerful and well-informed 
anind, may be prostrated by the indulgence of unbridled passions. 
_ Late one evening in November, I was summoned in haste to visit 
a gentleman who was staying at one of the hotels in Covent Garden, 
and informed in a note that he had manifested symptoms of insa- 
nity. As there is no time to be lost in such cases, I hurried to the 
——Hotel, which I reached about nme o’clock.. The proprietor 
gave me some preliminary information about the patient to whom I 
was summoned, which, with what I subsequently gleaned from the 
party himself, and other quarters, I shall present connectedly to 
the reader, before introducing him to the sick man’s chamber. 

Mr Warningham—for that name may serve to indicate him 
through this narrative—was a young man of considerable fortune, 
some family, and a member of —— College, Cambridge. His 
person and manners were gentlemanly ; and his countenance, with- 
out possessing any claims to the character of handsome, faithfully 
indicated a powerful and cultivated mind. He had mingled largely 
in College gaieties and dissipations, but knew little or nothing of 

what is called ‘‘town life;” which may, in a great measure, ac- 
count for much of the simplicity and extravagance of the conduct I 
am uabout to relate. Having from his youth upwards been accustom- 
“ed to the instant gratification of almost every wish he could form, 
ie slightest obstacle.in his way was sufficient to irritate him almost 
to frenzy. His temperament. was very ardent—his imagination li- 
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vely and active. In short, he passed every where for what he real- 
ly was—a very clever man—extensively read in elegant literature, 
and particularly: intimate with the dramatic writers. About a fort- 
night before the day on which I was summoned to him, he had come 
up from College to visit a young lady whom he was addressing ; but 
finding her unexpectedly gone to Paris, he resolved to continue in 
London the whole time he had proposed to himself, and enjoy all 
the amusements about town—particularly the theatres. The even- 
ing of the day on which he arrived at the —— Hotel, beheld him 
at Drury Lane, witnessing a new, and, as the event proved, a very 
popular tragedy. In the afterpiece, Miss—— was a prominent 
performer; and her beauty of person—her ‘‘ maddening eyes,’ 
as Mr Warningham often called them—added to her fascinating 
naiveté of manner, and the interesting character she sustained that 
evenine—at once laid prostrate poor Mr Warningham among the 
throng of worshippers at the feet of this ‘‘ Diana of the Ephesians.” 
As he found she played again the next evening, he took care to 
engage the stage-box ; and fancied he had succeeded in attracting 
her attention. He thought her lustrous eyes fell on him several 
times during the evening, and that they were instantly withdrawn, 
with an air of conscious confusion and embarrassment, from the 
intense and passionate gaze which they encountered. This was 
sufficient to fire the train of Mr Warningham’s susceptible feelings ; 
and his whole heart was in a blaze instantly. Miss —— sang that 
evening one of her favourite songs—an exquisitely pensive and 
beautiful air ; and Mr Warningham, almost frantic with excitement, 
applauded with such obstreperous vehemence, and continued shout- 
ing ‘‘ encore—encore’’—so long after the general calls of the house 
had ceased, as to attract all eyes for an instant to his box. Miss —— 
could not, of course, fail to observe his conduct; and presently 
herself looked up with what he considered a gratified air. Quiver- 
ing with excitement and nervous irritability, Mr Warningham could | 
scarcely sit out the rest of the piece; and the moment the curtain 
fell, he hurried round to the stage-door, determined to wait and 
see her leave, for the purpose, if possible, of speaking to her. He 
presently saw her approach the door, closely muffled, veiled, and 
bonneted, leaning on the arm of a man of military appearance, who 
handed her into a very gay chariot. He perceived at once that it 
was the well-known Captain ——. Will it be believed that this 
enthusiastic young man actually jumped up behind the carriage 
which contained the object of his idolatrous homage, and did not 
alight till it drew up opposite a large house in the western suburbs : 
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and that this absurd feat, moreover, was performed amid an inces~ 
sant shower of small searching rain? 

He was informed by the footman, whom he had-:bribed with five 
shillings, that Miss ——’s own house was in another part of the 
town, and that her’ stay at Captam——’s was only for a day or 
two. Hereturned to his hotel in a state of tumultuous excitement, 
which can be better conceived than described. As may be sup- 
posed, he slept little that night; and the first thing he did in the 
morning was to despatch his groom, with orders to establish him- 
self in some public house which could command a view of Miss ——’s 
residence, and return to Covent Garden as soon as he had seen her 
or-her maid enter. It was not till seven o'clock that he brought 
word to his master, that no one had entered but Miss ——’s maid. 
The papers informed him that Miss —— played again that even- 
ing; and though he could not but be aware of the sort of intimacy 
which subsisted between Miss —— and the Captain, his enthu- 
siastic passion only increased with increasing obstacles. Though 
seriously unwell with a determination of blood to the head, induced 
by the perpetual excitement of his feelings, and-a severe cold 
caught through exposure to the rain on the preceding evening—he 
was dressing for the play, when, to his infinite mortification, his 
friendly medical attendant happening to step in, positively forbade 
his leaving his room, and consigned him to bed and physic, instead 
of the maddening scenes of the theatre. The next morning he 
felt relieved from the more urgent symptoms ; and his servant hav- 
ing brought him word that he had at last watched Miss —— enter © 
her house, unaccompanied, except by her maid, Mr Warningham 
despatched him with a copy of passionate verses, enclosed ina blank 
envelope. He. trusted that some adroit allusions in them, might 
possibly give her a clew to the discovery of the writer—especially if 
he could contrive to be seen by her that evening in the same box he 
had occupied formerly ; for to the play he was resolved to go, in 
defiance of the threats of his medical attendant. To his vexation, 
he found the box in question pre-engaged for a family party ; and— 
will it be credited ?—he actually entertained the idea of discovering 
who they were,. for the purpose of prevailing on them to vacate m 
his favour! Finding that, however, of course, out of the question, 
he was compelled to content himself with the corresponding box 
opposite, where he was duly ensconced the moment the doors were 
opened. 

Miss —— appeared that evening in only one piece, but in the 
course of it she had to sing some of her most admired songs. ‘The 
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character she played, also, was a favourite both with herself and 
the public. Her dress was exquisitely tasteful and picturesque, 
and calculated to set off her figure to the utmost advantage. When, 
at a particular crisis of the play, Mr Warningham, by the softened 
lustre of the lowered foot-lights, beheld Miss —— emerging from 
a romantic glen, with a cloak thrown over her shoulders, her head 
covered with a velvet cap, over which drooped, in snowy pen- 
dency, an ostrich feather, while her hair strayed from beneath the 
cincture of her cap in loose negligent curls, down her face and 
beautiful cheeks; when he saw the timid and alarmed air which her 
part required her to assume, and the sweet and sad. expressions of 
her eyes, while she stole about, as if avoiding a pursuer ; when, at 
length, as the raised foot-lights were restored:to their former glare, 
she let fall the cloak which had enveloped her, and, like a metamor- 
phosed chrysalis, burst in beauty on the applauding house, habited 
in a costume, which, without being positively indelicate, was cal- 
culated to excite.the most voluptuous thoughts ; when, I say, poor 
Mr Warningham saw all this, he was almost overpowered, and 
leaned back in his box, breathless with agitation. 

A little before Miss —— quitted the stage for the last time that 
evening, the order of the play required that she should stand for 
some shinee on that part of the stage next to Mr Warningham’s 
- box., While she was standing in a pensive attitude, with her face 
turned full towards Mr Warningham, he whispered, in a quivering 
and under tone, ‘* Oh, beautiful, beautiful creature!” Miss —— 
heard him, looked at him with a little surprise; her features re- 
laxed intoa smile, and, with a sentle shake of the head, as if hint- 
ing that he should not endeavour to distract her attention, she 
moved away to proceed with her part. Mr Warningham trembled 
violently ; he fancied she encouraged his attentions, and,—Heaven 
knows how,—had recognised in him the writer of the verses she 
had received. When the play was over, he hurried, as on a former 
occasion, to the stage-door, where he mingled with the inquisitive 
little throng usually 1 to be found there, and waited till she made her 
appearance, enveloped, as before, in a large shawl, but followed 
only by a maid-servant, carrying a band-box.. They stepped into 
a hackney-coach, and, though Mr Warningham had gone there for 
the express purpose of speaking to her, his knees knocked together, 
and he felt so sick with agitation, that he did not even attempt to 
‘hand her into the coach. He jumped into the one which drew 
up next, and ordered the coachman to follow the preceding one 
wherever it went. When it approached the street where he knew 
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she resided, he ordered it to stop, got out, and hurried on foot 
towards the house, which he reached just as she was alighting. He 
offered her his arm. She looked at him with astonishment, and 
something like apprehension. At length, she appeared to recog- 
nise in him the person who had attracted her attention, by whisper- 
ing when at the theatre, and seemed, he thought, a little discom- 
posed. She declined his proffered assistance—said her maid was 
with her—and was going to knock at the door, when Mr Warnine- 
ham stammered faintly, ‘‘Dear Madam, do allow me the honour 
of calling in the morning, and inquiring how you are, after the 
sreat exertions at the theatre this evening!” She replied in a cold 
and discouraging manner: could not conceive to what she was in- 
debted for the honour of his particular attentions, and interest in 
her welfare, so suddenly felt by an utter stranger—unusual—sin- 
eular—improper—unpleasant, etc. She said, that, as for his calling 
in the morning, if he felt so inclined, she, of course, could not pre- 
vent him; but if he expected to see her when he called, he would 
find himself ‘perfectly mistaken.” The door that moment was 
opened, and closed upon her, as she made him a cold bow, leaving 
Mr Warningham, what with chagrin and excessive passion for her, 
almost distracted. He seriously assured me, that he walked to and 
fro before her door till nearly six o'clock in the morning; that he 
repeatedly ascended the steps, and endeavoured, as nearly as he 
could recollect, to stand on' the very spot she had occupied while 
speaking to him, and would remain gazing at what he fancied was_ 
the window of her bed-room, for ten minutes together ; and all this 
extravagance, to boot, was perpetrated amidst an incessant fall of 
snow, and at a time—Heaven save the mark !—when he was an 
accepted suitor of Miss ——, the young lady whom he had come to 
town for the express purpose of visiting! I several times asked 
him how it was that he could bring himself to consider such con- 
duct consistent with honour or delicacy, or feel a spark of real 
attachment for the lady to whom he was engaged, if it were not 
sufficient to steel his heart and close his eyes against the charms of 
any other woman in the world? — His onily reply was, that he 
“really could not help it,”—he felt ‘‘rather the patient, than 
agent.” Miss —— took his heart, he said, by storm, and forcibly 
ejected, for a while, his love for any other woman breathing! 

To return however: About half-past six, he jumped into a hack- 
ney coach which happened to be passing through the street, drove. 
home to the hotel in Covent Garden, and threw himself on the bed, 
in a state of utter exhaustion, both of mind and body. He slepton 
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heavily till twelve o’clock at noon, when he awoke seriously indis- 
posed. or the first few moments, he could not dispossess him- 
self of the idea that Miss —— was standing by his bedside, in the 
dress she wore the preceding evening, and smiled encouragingly 
on him. So strong was the delusion, that he actually addressed 
several sentences to her! About three o'clock, he drove out, and 
called on one of his gay friends, who was perfectly au fait. at mat- 
ters of this sort, and resolved to make him his confidant in the 
affair. Under the advice of this Mentor, Mr Warningham pur- 
chased a very beautiful emerald ring, which he sent off instantly to 
Miss ——, with a polite note, saying it was some slight acknow- 
ledement of the delight with which he witnessed her exquisite act- 
ing, etc. etc. etc. This, his friend assured him, must call forth an 
answer of some sort or other, which would lead to another—and 
another—and another—and so on. He was right. A twopenny 
post letter was put into Mr Warningham’s hands the next morning 
before he rose, which was from Miss ——, elegantly written, and 
thanked him for the ‘tasteful present” he had sent her, which 
she should, with great pleasure, take an early opportunity of grati- 
fying him by wearing in public. : 

There never yet lived an actress, I verily believe, who had forti- 
tude enough to refuse a present of jewelry ! 

What was to be done next? He did not exactly know. | But'hay- 
ing ‘succeeded at last in opening an avenué of communication with 
her, and induced her so easily to lie under an obligation to him, 
he felt convinced that his-way was now clear. He determined, 
therefore, to call and see her that very afternoon; but his medical 
friend, seeing the state of feverish excitement in which he continued, 
absolutely interdicted him:from leaving the house. The next day 
he felt considerably better, but was not allowed to leave the house. 
He could, therefore, find no other means of consoling himself, than 
writing. a note to Miss ——, saying he had ‘‘ something important” 
to'communicate to her, and begging to’ know when she would per- 
mit-him to wait upon her for that purpose. ©What does the reader 
imagine this pretext of ‘‘ something important” was? To ask her 
to sitfor her portrait to.a young artist! . His stratagem succeeded ; 
for he received, in the course of the next day, a polite invitation 
to breakfast with Miss —— on the next Sunday morning ; with a 
hint that he might expect:no other company, and that Miss —— 
was ‘‘curious ” to. know what his particular, business with her was. 
Poor Mr Warningham ! How was he to exist in the interval between 
this day. and Sunday? He would fain haye annihilated it. 
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Sunday morning at last arrived; and about nine o’clock he sallied 
from his hotel, the first time he had left it for several days, and 
droveto the house. With a fluttering heart he knocked at the 
door, and‘a maid-servant ushered him into an elegant apartment, 
in which breakfast was laid. An elderly lady, some female relative 
of the actress, was reading a newspaper at the breakfast table ; and 
Miss —— herself was seated at the piano practising one of those 
exquisite songs which had been listened to with breathless rapture 
by thousands. She wore an elegant morning dress; and though 
her infatuated visitor had come prepared to see her to great disad- 
vantage, divested of the dazzling complexion she exhibited on the 
stage, her pale, and somewhat sallow, features, which wore a pen- 
sive and fatigued expression, served to rivet the chains of . his 
admiration still stronger, with the feelings of sympathy. Her beau- 
tiful eyes beamed on him with sweetness and affability ; and there 
was an ease, a gentleness in her manners, and a soft animating tone 
in her voice, which filled Mr Warningham with emotions of inde- 
scribable tenderness. A few moments beheld them seated at the 
breakfast table; and when Mr Warningham gazed at his fair 
hostess, and reflected on his envied contiguity to one whose beauty 
and talents were the theme of universal admiration—listened to 
her lively and varied conversation, and perceived a faint crimson 
steal for an instant over her countenance, when he reminded her of 
his exclamation at the theatre—he felt a swelling excitement which 
would barely suffer him to preserve an exterior calmness of de- 
meanour. He felt, as he expressed:it—(for he has often recounted 
these scenes to me)—that she was maddening him! Of course, he 
exerted himself in conversation to the utmost; and his observations 
on almost every topic of polite literature were met with equal spirit 
and sprightliness by Miss ——. He found her fully capable of, 
appreciating the noblest passages from Shakspeare, and some of 
the older English dramatists, and that was sufficient to lay enthusi- 
astic Mr Warningham at the feet of any woman. He was reciting 
a passionate passage from Romeo and Juliet, to which Miss —— was 
listening with an apparent air of kindling enthusiasm, when a phae- 
ton dashed up to the door, and an impetuous thundering of the 
knocker announced the arrival of some aristocratical visitor. | The 
elderly lady, who was sitting with them, started, coloured, and 
exclaimed—‘‘ Good.God ! will you receive the man this morning?” 

‘Oh, it’s only Lord ——,” exclaimed Miss ——, with an air of 
indifference, after having examined the equipage through the win- 
dow-blinds, ‘and I won’t see the man—that’s flat. He pesters me 
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to death,” she continued, turning to Mr Warningham, with a 
pretty, peevish air. It had its effect on him. What an enviable 
fellow I am, to be received when Lords are refused! thought Mr 


Warningham. 
‘*Not at home!” drawled Miss ——, coldly, as the servant 
brought in Lord ——’s card. ‘‘ You know one can’t see every 


body, Mr Warningham,” she said, with a smile. ‘‘Oh, Mr Warn- 
mgham !—lud, lud!—don’t go to the window till the man is gone!”’ 
she exclaimed: and her small white hand, with his emerald ring 
glistening on her second finger, was hurriedly laid on his shoulder, 
to prevent his gomg to the window. Mr Warningham declared 
to me, he could that moment have ‘settled his whole fortune on 
her ! 

After the breakfast things were removed, she sat down, at his 
request, to the piano—a very magnificent present from the Duke 
of ——, Mrs —— assured him—and sang and played whatever he 
asked. She played a certain well-known arch air, with the most 
bewitching simplicity; Mr Warningham could only look his feel- 
ings. As she concluded it, and was dashing off the symphony in a 
careless, but rapid and brilliant style, Mrs ——, the lady once or 
twice before mentioned, left the room; and Mr Warningham, 
scarce knowing what he did, suddenly sank on one knee, from the 
chair on which he was sitting by Miss ——, grasped her hand, and — 
uttered some exclamation of passionate fondness. Miss —— timed 
to him a moment, with a surprised air, her large, liquid, blue eyes, 
almost entirely hid beneath her half-closed lids, her features relaxed 
into a coquettish smile, she disengaged her hand, and went on play- 
ing and singing,— 


“* He sighs—‘ Beauty ! I adore thee, 
See me fainting thus before thee ;’ 
But I say— 
Fal, lal, lal, la! Fal, lal, lal, la! 
‘Fal, lal,” etc. . . siti 
tie A 
sairasiihiatingg biiselic woman!—glorious creature of intellect 
and beauty, I cannot ro buti in your eos 1 ae a Mr Warn- 
‘ingham. © 
“Oh! Lord, what én actor’ you Rréuld have made, Mr Warning- 
ham—indeed you would! ©Only think how it would sound—< Ro- 
meo, Mr Warningham ! ’—Lud, lud!—the man would almost per- 
suade me that he was in earnest!’’ replied Miss ——, with the 
most’ enchanting air, and ceased playing. © Mr Warningham con- 
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tinued addressing her in the most extravagant manner; indeed, he 
afterwards told me, he felt ‘‘as though his wits were slipping from 
him every instant.” 

‘“Why don’t you go on the stage, Mr Warningham?”’ inquired 
Miss ——, with a more earnest and serious air than she had 
hitherto manifested, and gazing at him with an eye which ex- 
pressed real admiration,—for she was touched by. the winning, 
persuasive, and. passionate eloquence with which Mr Warningham 
expressed himself. She had hardly uttered the words, when a 
loud and long knock was heard at the street door. Miss —— sud- 
denly started from the. piano, turned pale, and exclaimed ina 
hurried and want tone—‘‘Lord, Lord, what’s to be done?— 
Captain —— !—what ever can have brought him up to town—oh! 
my ——.” ; 

“Good God! Mada m, what can possibly alarm you in this man- 
ner?” exclaimed Mr Warningham, with a surprised air. ‘‘ What 
in the earth can there be in this Captain —— to startle you in this 
manner? What can the man want here if his presence is disa- 
grecable to you? Pray, Madam, give him the same answer you 
gave Lord ——!”—‘‘ Oh, Mr’ Warn—dear, dear! the door. is 
opened—what will become of me if Captain —— sees you here? 
Ah! Ihave it, you must—country manager—provincial enga—”’ 
~ hurriedly muttered Miss ——, as the room-door opened, and agen- 
~tlemanof a lofty and military bearing, dressed ina blue surtout.and 

white trowsers, witha slight walking cane in his hand, entered, and 
without observing Mr’ Warningham, who at the moment happened — 
to be standing rather behind the door, hurried towards Miss —=—, 
exclaiming with a gay and fond air, ‘‘ Ha, my charming De Medici, 
how d’ye do?—Why, who have we here?” he inquired, suddenly. 
breaking off, and turning with an astonished air le Mr Warn- 
ingham. . 

‘¢ What possible business.can this person hee here, Miss“ ——?” 
inquired the Captain with a cold and. angry air, letting fall her — 
hand, which he had grasped on entering, and eyeing Mr Warning- 
ham witha furious scowl. Miss —— muttered something indis- 

tinctly about business—a provincial engagement—and, looked ap- 
pealingly towards Mr Warningham, as if beseeching him,te, take 
the cue, and assume the character of a.country manager: Mr 
Warningham, however, was not experienced ne matters of 
this kind to take the hint. 3 

‘«My good Sir—I beg pardon, Chpiain’ ieee he, buttoning y his 
coat, and speaking in a voice almost choked with fury—‘ what is 
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the meaning of all this? What do you mean, Sir, by this insolent 
bearing towards me?” 

‘¢ Good God! Do you: know, Sir, whom you are speaking to?” 
inquired the Captain, with an air of wonder.’ 

‘‘T care as litile as I know, Sir; but this | know—I shall give you 
to understand, that, whoever you are, I won’t be bullied by you.” 

‘The devil!” exclaimed the Captain, slowly, as if he hardly 
comprehended what was passing. Miss——, pale as a statue, and. 
trembling from head to foot, leaned speechless against the corner 
of the piano, apparently stupified by the scene that was passing. 

“Oh, by ——! this will never do,” at length exclaimed the Cap- 


tain, as he rushed up to Mr Warningham, and struck him furiously bi 
oyer the shoulders with his cane. He was going to seize Mr War- 
ningham’s collar with his left hand, as if for the purpose of inflict- 
ing further chastisement, when Mr Warningham, who was a very _ 


muscular man, shook him off, and dashed his right hand full mto 
the face of the Captain. _ Miss —— shrieked for assistance—while 
the Captain put himself instantly into attitude, and, being a first- 
rate ‘‘ miller,” as the phrase is, before Mr Warningham could pre- 
pare himself for the encounter, let fall a sudden shower of blows 
about Mr Warningliam’s head and breast, that fell on him like the 
strokes of a sledge-hammer. He was, of course, instantly laid pros- 


trate on the floor ina state of insensibility, and recollected nothing — 
farther till he found himself lying in his bed at the —— Hotel, — 


about the middle of the night, faint and weak with the loss of blood, 
his head bandaged, and amid all the désagrémens and attendance of 
asick man’s chamber. How or when he had been conveyed to the 
hotel he knew not, till he was informed, some weeks afterwards, 
that Captain ——, having learned his residence from Miss ——, had 
brought him in his carriage, n'a state of stupor. All the circum- 
stances above related combined to throw Mr Warningham into a 
fever, which increased. upon him; the state of nervous excitement 
in which he had lived for the last few days, ageravated the other 
symptoms—and delirium at last deepened into downright madness. 
The medical man, who has been several times before mentioned, 
as a friendly attendant of Mr Warnmgham, finding that matters 
erew so serious, and being unwilling any longer to bear the sole 
responsibility of the case, advised Mr Warningham’s friends, who 
had been summoned from a distant county to his bedside, to call 
me in; and this was the statu quo of affairs when T paid my first 
Visit. 

On entering the room, I found a keeper sitting on each side of 
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the bed on which lay Mr Warningham, who was raving fearfully, 
gnashing his teeth, and imprecating the most frightful curses upon 
Captain ——. It was with the utmost difficulty that the keepers 
could hold him down, even though my unfortunate patient was suf- 
fering under the restraint of a strait waistcoat. His countenance, 
which I think I mentioned was naturally very expressive, if not 
handsome, exhibited the most ghastly contortions. His eyes glared 
into every corner of the room, and seemed about to start from their 
sockets.—After standing for some moments a silent spectator of 
this painful scene, endeavouring to watch the current of his malady, 
and, at the same time, soothe the:affliction of his uncle, who was 
standing by my side, dreadfully agitated, I ventured to approach 
nearer, observing him almost exhausted, and relapsing into silence 
—undisturbed but by heavy and stertorous breathing. | He lay 
with his face buried in the pillow; and, on my putting my fingers 
to his temples, he suddenly turned his face towards me. ‘‘ God 
bless me—Mr Kean!” said he, in an altered tone—“ this is really 
a very unexpected honour!’’ He seemed embarrassed at seeing 
me. I determined to humour his fancy—the only rational method 
of dealing with such patients. I may as well say, in passing, that 
some persons have not unfrequently found a resemblance—faint 
and slight, if any at all—between my features and those of the ce- 
lebrated tragedian for whom | was on the present occasion mistaken. 
- “Oh, yours are terrible eyes, Mr Kean—very, very terrible! 
Where did you get them? What fiend touched them with such un- 
natural lustre? They are not human,—no, no! What do you think I 
have often fancied they resembled ?” 3 2 tga 
‘* Really, I can’t pretend to say, Sir,” I replied, with some cu- 
riosity. | : 

‘‘' Why, one of the damned inmates of hell—glaring, through the 
fiery bars of his prison,” replied Mr Warningham, with a shudder. 
‘‘Ts not that a ghastly fancy?” he inquired. 

‘«’Tis horrible enough, indeed,” said I, determined to humour 
him. tae 
‘¢ Ta, ha, ha!—Ha, ha, ha!”’ roared the wretched maniac, with 
a laugh which made us all quake round his bedside. ‘<I can say 
better things than that,—though it is good! It’s nothing like the 
way in which I shall talk to-morrow morning—ha, ha, ha!—for I 
am going down to hell, to learn some of the fiend’s talk ; and when 
I come back, I'll give you a lesson, Mr Kean, shall be worth two 
thousand a-year to you—ha, ha, ha!—What d’ye say to that, 
Othello?’’ He paused, and continued mumbling something to him- 
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self, ina strangely different tone of voice from that in which he 
had just addressed me. 

‘Mr Kean, Mr Kean,”said he, suddenly, ‘‘ you’re the very man 
I want ; 1 suppose they had told you I had been asking for you, 
eh?” 

‘< Yes, certainly, I heard” —— 

‘Very good—'twas civil of them; but, now you are here, just 
shade those basilisk eyes of yours, for they blight my soul within 
me.” Ididas he directed. ‘‘ Now, Fl tell you what I’ve been 
thinking.—I’'ve got a tragedy ready, very nearly at least, and 
there’s a magnificent character for you in it—expressly written for 
you—a compound of Richard, Shylock, and Sir Giles—your mas- 
terpiece—a sort of quartum quiddam—eh—you hear me, Mr Kean?” 

‘¢ Ay, and mark thee, too, Hal,” I replied, thinking a quotation 
from his favourite Shakspeare would soothe and flatter his inflam- 
ed fancy. 

‘«Ah—aptly quoted—happy, happy!—By the way, talking of 
that, I don’t at all admire your personation of Hamlet—I don’t, 
Mr Kean, I don’t. “Tis utterly misconceived—wrong. from begin- 
ning to end; it is really. You see what an independent, straight- 
forward critic 1 am—ha, ha, ha!”—accompanying the words with 
a laugh, if not as loud, as fearful as his former ones. I told him, 
I bowed to his judgment. 

‘<Good,” he answered ; ‘‘ genius should always be candid. Mac- 
ready has a single whisper, when he inquires, ‘Js it the King?’ 
which is worth all your fiendish mutterings and gaspings, ha, ha! 
‘Does the galled jade wince? Her withers are unwrung.’—Mr 
Kean, how absurd you are, ill-mannered—pardon me for saying it 
—for interrupting me,” he said, after a pause; adding, with a 
puzzled air, ‘‘ What was it | was talking about when you inter- 
rupted me?” : 

_ Do you mean the tragedy ?”——(I had not opened my lips to 
interrupt him.) 

‘¢ Ha—the tragedy. 


The play, the play’s the thing, 
‘Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 


Ah—the tragedy was it! was mentioning? Rem acu—acu tetigisti— 
that’s Latin, Mr Kean! Did you ever learn Latin and Greek, eh ?”’ 
—I told him I had studied them a little. 

‘What can you mean by interrupting me thus unmannerly ?— 
Mr Kean, I won't stand it. Once more—what was it I was talking 
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about afew minutes ago?” He had again let slip the thread of his 
thoughts. ‘‘A digression this, Mr Kean; I must be mad—indeed 
I must!” he continued, with a shudder, and a look of sudden sa- 
nity, ‘I must be mad, and I can’t help thinking what a profound 
knowledge of human nature Shakspeare shows when he makes 
memory the test of sanity—a vast depth of philosophy in it,—eh? 
D’ye recollect the passage,—eh, Kean?” 1 said I certainly could 
not call it to mind. 

‘¢ Then it’s infamous !—a shame and disgrace to you. It’s quite 
true what people say of you—you are a mere tragedy hack! Why 
won't you try to get out of that mill-horse round of your hack- 
neyed characters? Excuse me; you know I'm a vast admirer of 
yours, but an honest one !—Curse me,” after a sudden pause, add- 
ing with a bewildered and angry air, ‘‘ what was it 1 was going 
to say?—I’ve lost it again !—oh, a passage from Shakspeare—me- 
mory—test of——Ah, now we have him! ’Tis this: mark and 
remember it !—’tis in King Lear— 


——Bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word, which madness 
Would gamble from. 


Profoundly true—isn’t it, Kean?”—Of course I acquiesced. 

‘‘Ah,” he resumed, with a pleased smile, ‘‘nobody now can 

write like that except myself—Go it, Harry—ha, ha, ha !—Who— 
oo—o!”’ uttering the strangest kind of revolting cry I ever heard. 
“‘Oh, dear, dear, me, what was it I was saying? The thought 
keeps slipping from me like a lithe eel; I can’t hold it. Eels, by the 
way, are nothing but a sort of water snake—’tis brutal to eat them! 
What madé me name eels, Mr Kean?” I reminded him. ‘Ah, 
there must be a screw loose—something wrong here,” shaking his 
head ; ‘‘it’s all upside down—ha! what was it now?” I once more 
recalled it to his mind, for I saw he was fretting himself with vexa- 
tion at being unable to take up the chain of his thoughts. 

‘« Ah!—well, now, once more—I said I’d a character for you— 
good; do it justice—or, by my life, Pl hiss you like a huge boa, 
coiled in the middle of the pit! There's a thought for you, by the 
way !—Stay—I’m losing the thought again—hold it—hold it”—— 
* “The tragedy, Sir,’”— 

‘Ah, to be sure—I’ve another character for Miss ——(naming 
the actress before mentioned)—magnificent queen of beauty— 
nightingale of song—radiant—peerless—Ah, lady, look on me !— 
look on me!” and he suddenly burst into one of the most tiger-like 
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howls I could conceive capable of being uttered by a human being. 
It must have been heard mm the street and market without. We 
who were round him stood listening, chilled with horror. When 
he had ceased, I said, in a soothing whisper, ‘‘ Compose yourself, 
Mr Warningham—you'll see her by and by.” He looked me full 
in the face, and uttered as shocking a yell as before. 

‘* Avaunt!—out on ye! scoundrels !—fiends!” he shouted, strug- 
line. with the men who were endeavouring to hoid him down— 
‘Are you come to murder me?—Ha—a—a—!”’ and he fell back 
as though he was in the act of being choked or throttled. 

‘¢Where—where is the fiend who struck me?”—he groaned in 
a fierce under tone ; ‘‘and in HER presence, too; and she stood by 
looking on!—cruel, beautiful, deceitful woman? Did she turn 
pale and tremble? Will not I have his blood—blood—blood !”’ and 
he clutched his fists with a savage and murderous force. ‘‘Ah! 
you around me, say, does not blood cleanse the deepest, foulest 
stain,—or hide it? Pour it on, warm and reekine—a crimson 
flood—and never trust me if it does not wash out insult for ever ! 
Ha—ha—ha! Oh, let me loose! Let me loose! Let me but cast 
my eyes on the insolent ruffian—the brutal bully—let me but lay 
hands on him!” and he drew in his breath with a long, fierce, and 
deep respiration. ‘‘ Will I not shake him out of his military trap- 
pings and fooleries? Ha, devils! unhand me—I say, unhand me, 
and let me loose on this Captain ——!” 

In this strain the unhappy young man continued raving for about 
ten minutes longer, till he utterly exhausted himself. The paroxysm 
was over for the present. The keepers, aware of this—for, of 
course, they were accustomed to such fearful scenes as these, and 
preserved the most cool and matter-of-fact demeanour conceivable 
—relaxed their hold. Mr Warnmgham lay perfectly motionless, 
with his eyes closed, breathing slow and heavily, while the per- 
spiration burst from every pore. His pulse and other symptoms 
showed me that a few more similar paroxysms would destroy him ; 
and that, consequently, the most active remedies must be had re- 
course to immediately. I therefore directed what was to be done— 
his head to be shaved—that he should be bled copiously—kept per- 
fectly cool and tranquil—and prescribed such medicines as I con- 
ceived most calculated to effect this object. On my way down stairs, I 
encountered Mr ——, the proprietor, or landlord, of the hotel, 
who, with a very agitated air, told me, he must insist on having Mr 
Warningham removed immediately from the hotel; for that his 
ravings disturbed and agitated every body in the place, and had 
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heen loudly complained of. Seeing the reasonableness of this, my 
patient was, with my sanction, conveyed, that evening, to airy and 
genteel lodgings in one of the adjoining streets. The three or four 
following visits I paid him, presented scenes little varying from the 
one I have above been attempting to describe. They gradually, 
however, abated in violence. : 

I shall not be guilty of extravagance or exaggeration, if I protest, 
that there was sometimes a vein of sublimity in his ravings. He 
really said some of the very finest things I ever heard. ‘This need not 
occasion wonder, if it be recollected, that ‘‘ out of the fulness of 
the heart, the mouth speaketh; ’”’ and Mr Warningham’s naturally — 
powerful mind was filled with accumulated stores, acquired from 
almost every region of literature. His fancy was deeply tinged 
with Germanism—with diablerie—and some of his ghostly images 
used to haunt and creep after me, like spirits, gibbering and chat- 
tering the expressions with which the maniac had conjured them 
into being. 

To me, nothing is so affectne—so terrible—so humiliating, as 
to see a powerful intellect, like that of Mr Warningham, the prey 
of insanity, exhibiting glimpses of greatness and beauty, amid all 
the chaotic gloom and havoc of madness; reminding” one of the 
mighty fragments of some dilapidated structure of Greece or 
Rome, mouldering apart from one another, still displaying the ex- 
quisite moulding and chiselling of the artist, and enhancing the 
beholder’s regret that so glorious a fabric should have been de- 
stroyed by the ruthless hand of time. Insanity, indeed, makes the 
most fearful inroads on an intellect distinguished by its activity ; 
and the flame is fed rapidly by the fuel afforded from an excitable 
and vigorous fancy. A tremendous responsibility is incurred, in 
such cases, by the medical attendants. Long experience has con- 
vinced me, that the only successful way of dealing with such pa- 
tients as Mr Warningham, is, chiming in readily with their various 
fancies, without seeming in the slightest degree shocked or alarmed 
by the most monstrous extravagancies. The patient must never 
be startled by any appearance of surprise or apprehension from 
those around him—never irritated by contradiction, or indications 
of impatience. Should this be done by some inexperienced at- 
tendant, the mischief may prove irremediable by any subsequent 
treatment; the flame will blaze out with a fury which will consume 
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instantly every vestige of intellectual structure, leaving the body— 
the shell—the bare, blackened walls alone, 


A scoff, a jest, a by-word through the world. 


Let the patient have sea-room; allow him to dash about for a while 
in the tempest’ and whirlwind of his disordered faculties ; while all 
that is necessary from those around, is to watch the critical mo- 
ment, and pour the oil of soothing acquiescence on the foaming 
waters. Depend upon it, the uproar will subside when the winds 
_ of opposition cease.—To return, however, to Mr Warningham. 
The incubus which had brooded over his intellects for more than a 
week, at length disappeared, leaving its victim trembling on the 
very verge of the grave. In truth, I do not recollect ever seeing a 
patient whose energies, both physical and mental, were so dread- 
fully shattered. He had lost almost all muscular power. He could 
not raise his hand to his head, alter his position in the bed, or even 
masticate his food. For several days it could barely be said that 
he existed. He could utter nothing more than an almost inaudible 
whisper, and seemed utterly unconscious of what was passing 
around him. His sister, a young and very interesting woman, had 
flown to his bedside immediately the family were acquainted with 
his illness, and had continued ever since in daily and nightly at- 
tendance on him, till she herself :seemed almost worn out. How I 
loved her for her pallid, exhausted, anxious, yet affectionate looks! 
Had not this illness intervened, she would have been before this 
time married to a rising young man at the bar; yet her devoted 
sisterly sympathies attached her to her brother’s bedside without 
repining, and she would never think of leaving him. Her feel- 
ings may be conceived, when it is known that she was in a 
great measure acquainted with the cause of her brother’s sudden 
illness; and it was her painful duty to sit and listen to many un- 
conscious disclosures of the most afflicting nature. This latter 
circumstance furnished the first source of uneasiness to Mr Warn- 
ingham, on recovering the exercise of his rational faculties. He 
was excessively agitated at the idea of his having alluded to, 
and described the dissipated and profligate scenes of his col- 
lege life; and when he had once compelled me to acknowledge, 

that his sister and other relations were apprized of the events 
which led to his illness, he sank into moody silence for some 
time, evidently scourging himself with the heaviest self-reproaches, 
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and presently exclaimed ,—‘‘ Well, Doctor; thus you see, has 


Even-handed justice 
- Compell’d the poison’d chalice to my lips, 


and I have drunk the foul draught to the dregs. Yet fhowph | 
would at this moment lay down half my Pring’ to blot from their 
memories what they must have heard me utter, I shall submit i in 
silence—I have richly earned it!—I now, however, bid farewell to 
debauchery—profligacy—dissipation, for ever.” —I interrupted him 
by saying, I was notaware, nor were his relatives, that he had been 
publicly distinguished as a debauchee.. ‘‘ Why, Doctor,” he replied, 
** possibly not—there may be others who, have exposed themselves 
more absurdly than I have—who have drunk and raked more—but 
mine has been the viler profligacy of the heart—the dissipation of 
the feelings. But it shall cease! God knows I never thoroughly en- 
joyed it, though it has occasioned me a delirious sort of excitement, 
which has at length nearly destroyed me. I have clambered out 
of the scorching crater of Etna, scathed, but not consumed. I will 
now descend into the tranquil vales of virtue, and never, never 
leave them!’ He wept—for he had not yet recovered the tone or 
mastery of his feelings. These salutary thoughts led to a perma- 
nent reformation; his illness, in short, had produced its effect. 
One other thing there was which yet occasioned him disquietude 
and uncertainty ; he said he felt bound to seek the usual ‘‘ satis- 
faction” from Captain ——! I and all around him, to whom. he 
hinted it, scouted the idea; and he himself relinquished it on hear- 
ing that Captain —— had called often during his illness, and left 
many cards, with the most anxious inquiries after his health; and 
in a day or two had 4 private interview with Mr Warningham, 
when he apologized in the most prompt and handsome manner for 
his violent conduct, and expressed the liveliest regrets at the serious 
consequences with which it had been attended. _ 

Mr Warningham, to conclude, recovered but slowly; and as 
soon as his weakness would admit of the journey, removed tothe 
_ family house in ——shire; from thence he went to the seaside, and 
staid there till the close of the autumn, reading philosophy, and 
some of the leading writers on morals. He was married in Qcto- 
ber, and set off for the Continent in the spring. His constitution, 
however, had received a shock from which it never recovered ; and 
two years after, Mr Warningham died of a decline at Genoa. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 

Tuer was.a large and gay party assembled one evening, in the 
memorable month of June 1815, at a house in the remote western 
suburbs of London. Throngs of handsome and well-dressed wo- 
men—a large retinue of the leading men about town—the dazzling 
light of chandeliers blazing like three suns overhead—the charms 
of music and dancing—together with that tone of excitement then 
pervading society at large, owing to our successful continental cam- 
paigns, which maddened England with almost daily annunciations 
of victory,—all these circumstances, 1 say, combined to supply 
spirit to every party. In fact, England was almost turned upside 
down with universal féting! Mrs ——, the lady whose party I 
have just been mentioning, was in ecstasy at the eclat with which 
the whole was going off, and charmed with the buoyant animation 
with which all seemed inclined to contribute their -quota to the 
evening’s amusement. <A young lady of some personal attractions, 
most amiable manners, and great accomplishments—particularly 
musical—had been repeatedly solicited to sit down to the piano, 
for the purpose of favouring the company with the sweet Scottish 
air, ‘‘The Banks of Allan Water.” For a long time, however, she 
steadfastly resisted their importunities, on the plea of low spirits. 

There was evidently an air of deep pensiveness, if not melancholy, 
about her, which ought to have corroborated the truth of the plea 
she urged. She did not seem to gather excitement with the rest ; 
and rather endured, than shared, the gaieties of the evening. Of 
course, the young folks around her of her own sex whispered their 
suspicions that she was in love; and, in point of fact, it was well 
known by several present, that Miss —— was engaged to a young 
officer who had earned considerable distinction i in the Peninsular 
campaien, and to whom she was to be united on his return from 
the Continent. It need not therefore be wondered at, that a 
thought of the various casualties to which a soldier’s life is exposed 
—especially a bold and brave young soldier, such as her intended 
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had prove Tiimsélf—and the possibility if not probability, that he 
might, alas! never, 


Return to claim his blushing bride, 


but be left behind among the glorious throng of the fallen—sufficed 
to overcast her mind with gloomy anxieties and apprehensions. It 
was, indeed, owing solely to the affectionate importunities of her 
relatives, that she was prevailed on to be seen in society at all. Had 
her own inclinations been consulted, she would have sought soli- 
tude, where she might with weeping and trembling, commend her 
hopes to the hands of Him, ‘“‘who seeth in secret,” and ‘in whose 
hands are the issues” of battle. As, however, Miss ——’s rich con- 
tralto voice, and skilful powers of accompaniment, were much 
talked of, the company would listen to no excuses or apologies ; SO 
the poor girl was absolutely baited into sitting down to the piano, 
when she ran over a few melancholy chords with an air of reluc- 
tance and displacency. Her sympathies were soon excited by the 
fine tones—the tumultuous melody—of the keys she touched; and 
she presently struck into the soft and soothing symphony of ‘‘The 
Banks of Allan Water.” The breathless silence of the bystanders— 
for nearly all the company had thronged around—was at length 
broken by her voice, stealing, ‘“‘like faint blue gushing streams,” on 
the delighted ears of her auditors, as she commenced singing that 
exquisite little ballad, with the most touching ie tie and simplicity. 
She had just commenced the verse, 


For his bride a soldier sought her, 
P And a winning tongue had he! 


when, to the surprise of every body around her, she suddenly 
ceased playing and singing, without removing her hands from the 
instrument, and gazed steadfastly forward with a vacant air, while 
the colour faded from her cheeks, and left. them pale as the lily. 
She continued thus for some moments, to the alarm and astonish- 


ment of the company—motionless, and apparently unconscious of 


any one’s presence. .Her elder sister, much agitated, stepped 
towards her, placed her hand on her shoulder, endeavoured gently 
to rouse her, and said hurriedly, ‘‘Anne, Anne! what is the mat-, 
ter ?””—Miss —— made no answer; but a few moments after, 
without moving her eyes, suddenly burst into a piercing shriek! 
Consternation seized all present. 

_‘ Sister—sister !—Dear Anne, are you ill?” again inquired her 
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‘trembling sister, endeavouring to rouse her, but in vain. Miss 
—— did not seem either to see or hear her. Her eyes still gazed 
fixedly forward, till they seemed gradually to expand, as it were, 
with an expression of glassy horror. All present seemed utterly 
confounded, and afraid to interfere with her. Whispers were 
heard, ‘‘She’s ill—in a fit—run for some water! Good God !— 
How strange!—What a piercing shriek !”’—etc. ete. At length 
Miss ——’s lips moved. She began’to mutter audibly ; but ‘by 
and by those immediately near her could distinguish the words, 
*¢There!—there they are—with their lanterns.—Oh! they are 
looking out for the de—a—d !—They turn over the heaps.—Ah!— 
now—no !—that little hill of slain—see, see!—they are turning 
them over, one by one—There !—tHERE HE 1s!—Oh, horror! hor- 
ror! horror !—nicuT THROUGH THE HEART!” and witha long shud- 
dering groan, she fell senseless into the arms of her horror-struck 
sister. Of course all were in confusion and dismay—not a face 
present, but was blanched with agitation and affright on hearing 
the extraordinary words she utter dan Wiih due delicacy and pro- 
priety of feeling, all those whose carriages had happened to have 
already arrived, instantly took their departure, to prevent their 
presence embarrassing or interfering with the family, who. were 
already sufficiently bewildered. ‘The room was soon thinned of 
all, except those who were immediately engaged in rendering their 
services to the young lady ; and a servant was instantly despatched, 
with a horse; forme. On my arrival, I found her in bed, (still at 
the house where the party was given, which was that of the young 
lady’s sister-in-law). She had fallen into a succession of swoons 
ever since she had been carried up from the drawing-room, and 
was perfectly senseless when I entered the bed-chamber where she 
lay. She had not spoken a syllable since uttering the singular 
words just related; and her whole frame was cold and rigid—in 
fact, she seemed to have received some strange shock, which had 
altogether paralysed rer. By the use, however, of strong stimu- 
lants, we succeeded in at length restoring her to something like 
consciousness, but I think it would have been better for her, judg- 
ing from the event, never to have woke again from forgetfulness. 
She opened her eyes under the influence of the searching stimulants 
we applied, and stared vacantly for. an instant on those standing 
round her bedside. Her countenance, of an ashy hue, was damp 
with clammy perspiration, and she lay perfectly motionless, except 
when her frame undulated with long deep- drawn sighs. 

‘‘Oh, wretched, wretched, wretched girl!” she murmured at 
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length, ‘‘why have I lived till now? Why did you not suffer me 
to expire? He called me to join him—I was going—and you will 
not let me—but I must go—yes, yes !”’ 

‘¢ Anne—dearest !—why do you talk so? Charles is not gone— 
he will return soon—he will indeed,’ sobbed her sister. ‘ 

‘‘Oh, never, never! You could not see what I saw, Jane’ — 
she shuddered—‘“‘ Oh, it was frightful! How they tumbled about 
the heaps of the dead!—how they stripped—oh, horror, horror!” 

‘‘My dear Miss ——, you are dreaming—raving—indeed. you 
are,” said I, holding her hand in mine. ‘‘ Come, come, you must 
not give way to such gloomy, such nervous fancies—you must not 
indeed. You are frighiening your friends to no purpose.” 

‘« What do you mean?” she replied, looking me saeal full in: 
the face. ‘‘T tell you it is true! Ab me, Charles is dead—I know 
it—I saw him! Shot right through the heart! They were strippmg 
him, when” —— and, heaving three or four short convulsive sobs, 
she again swooned. Mrs ——, the lady of the house, (the sister- 
in-law of Miss ——, as I think I have mentioned ,) could endure the 
distressing scene no longer, and was carried out of the room Sfaint 
ing, in the arms of her husband. With great difficulty, we suc- 
ceeded in restoring Miss —— once more to consciousness ; but the 
frequency and duration of her relapses began seriously to alarm 
me. The spirit, being brought so often to the brink, might at last 
suddenly flit off into eternity, without any‘one’s being aware of it. 
I, of course, did all that my professional knowledge and experience 
suggested; and, after expressing my readiness to remain all night 
in the house, in the event of any sudden alteration in Miss —— for 
the worse, I took my departure, promising to call very early in the 
morning. Before leaving, Mr —— had acquainted me with all the 
particulars above related; and, as I rode home, I could not help 
feeling the liveliest curiosity, mingled with the most mtense sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate sufferer, to see whether the corroborat- 
ing event would stamp the present as one of those extraordinary 
occurrences, which occasionally ‘“‘come o'er us like a summer 
cloud,”’ astonishing and perplexing every one. ‘ 

The next morning, about nine o'clock, | was again at Miss - ——'s. 
bedside. She was nearly in the same state as that in which I had 
left her the preceding evening—only feebler, and almost continual- 
ly stupified. She seemed, as it were, stunned with some severe, 
but invisible stroke. She said scarcely any thing, but often ut- 
tered a low, moaning, indistinct sound, and ‘ar yen at intervals, 
‘‘ Yes—shortly, Charles, shortly—to-mor mows There was no, 
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rousing her by conversation ; she noticed no one, and would an- 
swer no questions. I suggested the propriety of calling in addi- 
tional medical assistance; and, in the evening, met two eminent 
brother physicians in consultation at her bedside. Wecame to the 
conclusion, that she was sinking rapidly, and that, unless some mi-: 
racle intervened to restore her energies, she would continue with 
us but a very little longer. After my brother physicians had left, 
I returned to the sick-chamber, and sat by Miss ——’s bedside for 
more than an hour. My feelings were much agitated at witnessing 
her singular and affecting situation. There was such a sweet and 
sorrowful expression about her pallid features, deepening, occa- 
sionally, into such hopelessness of heart-broken anguish, as no one 
could contemplate without deep emotion. There was, besides, 
something mysterious and awing—something of what in Scotland 
is called second sighiin the circumstances which had occasioned 
her illness. 

ry Gone—gone! ” she murmured, with closed eyes, while I was 
Sitting and gazing in silence on her, ‘‘ gone—and in glory! I shall 
see the young conqueror—I shall! How he will love me! Ah! 1 
recollect,” she continued, after a long interval, ‘‘it was ‘’The Banks 
of Allan Water’ those cruel people made me sing—and my heart 
breaking the while!—What. was the verse I was singing when I 
saw’’—she shuddered—‘‘ oh !—this,— 

- £5 eS 
_ For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue had he— 
On the banks of Allan VWVater 
None so gay as she! 


But the summer grief had brought her, 
And the soldier—false was he— 


Oh, no, no, never—Charles—my poor murdered Charles—never !”’ 
she groaned ; and spoke no more that night. She continued ut- 
terly deaf to all that was said in the way of sympathy or remon- 
strance; and, if her lips moved at all, it was only to utter faintly 
some such words as ‘‘Oh, let me—let me leave in peace!” During 
the two next days, she continued drooping rapidly. The only cir- 
cumstance about her demeanour particularly noticed, was, that she 
once moved her hands for a moment over the counterpane, as 
though she were playing the piano—a sudden flush overspread her 
features—her eyes stared, as though she were startled by the ap- 
pearance of some phantom or other, and she gasped, ‘There, 
there! ””—after which she relapsed into her former state of stupor. 


a 
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Now, willit be credited, that on the fourth morning of Miss ——’s 
illness, a ietter was received from Paris by her family, with a black 
seal, and franked by the noble Colonel of the regiment in which 
Charles —— had served, communicating the melancholy intelli- 


.gence, that the young Captain had fallen towards the close of the 


baitle of Waterloo ; for while in the act of charging at the head of 
his corps, a French cavalry officer shot him with his pistol right 
through the heart! The whole family, with all their acquaintance, 
were unutterably shocked at the news, and almost petrified with 
amazement at the strange corroboration of Miss ——’s prediction. 
How to communicate it to the poor sufferer was now a serious 
question; or whether to communicate it at all at present? The fa- 
mily, at last, considering that it would be unjustifiable in them any 
longer to withhold the intelligence, intrusted the painful duty to 
me. I therefore repaired to her bedside alone, in the evening of 
the day on which the letter had been received : that evening was 
the last of her life! I sat down in my usual place beside her, and 
her pulse, countenance, breathing, cold extremities, together with 
the fact, that she had taken no nourishment whatever since she had 
been laid on her bed, convinced me that the poor girl’s sufferings 
were soon to terminate. I was at a loss for a length of time how 
to break the oppressive silence. Observing, however, her fading 
eyes fixed on me, I determined, as it were accidentally, to attract 
them to the fatal letter which I then held in my hand. After a 
while she observed it; her eye suddenly settled on the ample co- 
roneted seal, and the sight operated something like an electric 
shock. She seemed struggling to, speak, but im vain. T now 
wished to Heaven I had never agreed to undertake the duty which 
had been imposed upon me. I opened the letter, and, looking 
steadfastly at her, said, in as soothing tones as my agitation could 
command,—‘‘ My dear girl—now, don’t be alarmed, or I shall not 
tell you what ‘l was going to tell you.”—She trembled, and her 
sensibilities seemed suddenly restored; for her eye assumed an ex- 
pression of alarmed intelligence, and her lips moved about like 
those of a person who feels them parched with agitation, and en- 
deavours to moisten them. ‘‘ This letter has been received to-day 
from Paris,” | continued; ‘‘it is from Colonel ——, and brings 
word that—that—that”—I felt BU Bv ey choked, = — not 
bring out the words. — 

‘«That my Charles is ppAD—I know it. Did I not tell you so?” 
said Miss ——, interrupting me, with as clear and distinct a tone 
of voice as she ever had in her life. I felt confounded. Had the 
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unexpected operation of the news I brought been able to dissolve 
the spell which had withered her mental energies, and afford pro- 
mise of her restoration to health? 

Has the reader ever watched a candle, which is flickering and 
expiring in its socket, suddenly shoot up mto an instantaneous . 
brilliance, and then be utterly extinguished? I soon saw it was 
thus with poor Miss ——. All the expiring energies of her soul 
were suddenly collected to receive this corroboration of her vision 
—if such it may be called—and then she would, 


Like a lily drooping, 
Bow her head, and die. 


To return: She begged me, in a faltering voice, to read her all the 
letter. She listened with closed eyes, and made no remark, when 
I had concluded. After a long pause, I exclaimed—‘‘ God be 
praised, my dear Miss ——, that you have been ablet to receive this 
dreadful news so firmly!” 

‘* Doctor, tell me, have you no medicine that could make 1 me 
weep ?—Oh, give it me, give it me! It would relieve me, for I 
feel a mountain on my breast—it is crushing me,” she replied 
feebly, uttering the words at long intervals. Pressing her hand in 
mine, I begged her to be calm, and the oppression would soon dis- 
appear. 

““Oh—oh—oh, that I could weep, Doctor!” She whispered 
something else, but inaudibly. I put my ear close to her mouth, 
and diinguicne something like the words—‘ Jane!—I am—call 
her—hush”—accompanied with a faint, fluttering, gurgling sound. 
Alas, I too well understood it! With much trepidation I ordered 
the nurse to summon the family into the room instantly. Her 
sister Jane was the first that entered, her eyes swollen with weep- 
ing, and seemingly half suffocated with the effort to conceal her 
emotions. 

“*Oh, my darling, precious,—my own sister Anne!” she sobbed, 
and knelt down at the bedside, flinging | her arms round her sister’ S 
neck, kissing the gentle sufferer’s chieeks and mouth. 

‘¢ Anne!—love!—darling |—don’t you. know me?” She Pied, 
kissing her forehead repeatedly. Could I help weeping?’ All who 
had entered wer re standing é around the bed, sobbing, and in’ tears. 
i kept my fingers at the wrist t of the dying sufferer ; but could not 
feel whether or not the pulse beat, which, however, I attributed to 
my own agitation. 

‘*Speak—speak—my darling Anne! ‘speak to me; I am your 
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poor sister Jane!” sobbed the agonized girl, continuing fondly kiss- 
ing her sister’s cold lips and forehead. She suddenly started— 
exclaimed, ‘‘O God, she’s dead!” and sank instantly senseless on 
the floor. «Alas, alas! it was too true; my sweet gn broken- 
hearted patient was no more! 


CHAPTER IX. 
CONSUMPTION. 


Consumption !—Terrible, insatiable tyrant!—Who can ‘arrest 
thy progress, or number thy victims? Why dost thou attack al- 
most exclusively the fairest and loveliest of our species ? _ Why se- 
lect blooming and beautiful youth, instead of haggard and exhaust- 
ed age? Why strike down those who are bounding blithely from 
the starting-post of life, rather than the decrepit beings tottering 
towards its goal? By what infernal subtilty hast thou contrived 
hitherto to baffle the profoundest skill of science, to frustrate ut- 

_ terly the uses of experience, and disclose thyself only when thou 
hast irretrievably secured thy victim, and thy fangs are crimsoned 
with its blood? Destroying angel! why art thou commissioned 
thus to smite down the first-born of agonized humanity ? - What 
-are the strange purposes of Providence, that thus letteth thee loose 
upon the objects of its infinite goodness! 

Alas! how many aching hearts have been agitated with these un- 
answerable questions, and how many myriads are yet to be wrung 
and tortured by them! Let me proceed to lay before the reader 

a short and simple statement of one of the many cases of consump- " 
tion, and all its attendant broken-heartedness, with which a toler- 
ably extensive practice has, alas! crowded my memory. ‘The one 
immediately following has. been selected, because it seemed to me, 
though destitute of varied and stirring incident, calculated, on va- 
rious accounts, to excite peculiar interest and sympathy. ossibly 
there are a few who may consider t the ensuing pages pervaded by 
a tone of exaggeration. - Indeed it is not so. My heart has really 
ached under the task of recording the hitter, premature fate of one 
of the most lovely and accomplished young women I ever knew; 
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and the vivid recollection of her sufferings, as well as those of her 
anguished relatives, may have led me to adopt strong language, 
—but not strong enough adequately to express my feelings. 

Miss Herbert lost both her father and mother before she had at- 
tained her tenth year ; and was solemnly committed by each to the 
care of her uncle, a Baronet, who was unmarried, and, through 
disappointment in a first attachment, seemed likely to continue so. 
to the end of his life. Two years after his brother’s death, he was 
appointed to an eminent official situation in India, as the fortune 
attached to his baronetcy had suffered severely from the extrava- 
gance of his predecessors. He was for some time at a loss how to_ 
dispose of his little niece. Should ke take her with him to India, 
accompanied by a first-rate governess, and have her carefully edu- 
cated under his own eye; or leave her behind in England, at one. 
_ of the fashionable boarding-schools, and trust to the general suwr- 
veillance of a distant female relative? He decided on the former. 
course; and, accordingly, very shortly after completing her twelfth 
year, this little blooming exotic was transplanted to the scorched 
soil, and destined to <‘ waste its sweetness” on the sultry air of 
India, ee 

A more delicate and lovely little creature than was Eliza Her- - 
bert, at this period, cannot be conceived. She was the only bud 
from a parent stem of remarkable beauty ; but, alas! that stem was | 
suddenly withered by consumption. _Her father, also, fell a victim 
to the fierce typhus fever only half a year after the death of his 
wife. Little Eliza Herbert inherited, with her mother’s beauty, 
her constitutional delicacy. Her ‘figure was so slight, that it al- 
most suggested to the beholder the idea of transparency ; and there 
was a softness and languor in her azure eyes, beaming through 
their long silken lashes, which told of something too refined for hu- 
manity. Her disposition fully comported with her person and ha- 
bits,—arch, mild, and intelligent, with a little dash of pensiveness. 
She loved the shade of retirement. If she occasionally flitted fora 
moment into the world, its glare and uproar seemed almost to stun 
her gentle spirit, and fright it back into congenial privacy. She 
was, almost from infancy, devotedly fond of reading ; and sought 
with peculiar avidity books of sentiment. Her gifted preceptress 
—one of the most amiable and refined of women—soon won her 
entire confidence, and found little difficulty in imparting to her apt 
pupil all the stores of her own superior and extensive accomplish- 
ments. Not a day passed over her head, that did not find Eliza 
Herbert rivetted more firmly in the hearts of all who came near 
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her, from her doating uncle, down to the most distant domestic. 
Every luxury that wealth and power could procure, was, of course, 
always at her command; but her own innate propriety and just 
taste prompted her to prefer simplicity in all things. Flattery of 
all kinds she abhorred—and forsook the house of a rich old English 
lady, who once told her to her face she was a beautiful little an- 
gel! In short, a more lovely and amiable being than Eliza Herbert 
surely never adorned the ranks of humanity. . The only fear which 
incessantly haunted those around her, and kept Sir ——in a fe- 
verish flutter of apprehension every day of his life, was, that his 
niece was, in his own words, ‘‘ too good—too beautiful, for this 
world ;” and that unseen messengers from above were already 
flitting around her, ready to claim her suddenly for the skies. He 
_ has often described to me his feelings on this subject. He seemed 
conscious that he had no right to reckon on the continuance of her 
life ; he: felt, whenever he thought of her, an involuntary appre- 
hension that she would, at. no distant period, suddenly fade from 
his sight ; he was afraid, he said, to let out the whole of his heart's 
‘affections on her. Like the Oriental merchant, who trembles while 
freighting ‘“‘ one bark—one little fragile bark,” with the dazzling 
stores of his immense ALL, and committing it to the capricious 
dominion of wind and wayes; so Sit ——often declared, that, 
at the period 1 am alluding to, he experienced cruel misgivings, 
that if he embarked the whole of his soul’s loves on little Eliza Her- 
_ bert, they were fated to be shipwrecked. Yet he regarded her 
_ every day with feelings which soon “seca ea into absolute i 
atry! . 

lis fond anxieties soon suggested to him, that so delicate and 
fragile a being as his niece, supposing for a moment the existence 
of any real grounds of apprehension that her constitution bore an 
hereditary taint, could not be thrown into a directer path for her 
erave, than in India; that any latent tendency to consumption would 
be quickened and developed with fatal rapidity in the burning at- 
mosphere she was then breathing. His mind, once thoroughly 
suffused with alarms of this sort, could not ever afterwards be dis- 
possessed of them; and he accordingly determined to relinquish his 
situation in India, the instant. he should have realized, from one 
quarter or another, sufficient to enable him to return to England, 
and support an establishment suitable to his station in society. 
About five years had elapsed since his arrival in India, during which 
he had contrived to save a large portion of his very ample income, 
when news reached him that a considerable fortune had fallen to 
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him, through the death of a remote relative. The intelligence made 
him, comparatively, a happy man. -He instantly set on foot ar- 
rangements for returning to England, and procuring the immediate 
appointment of his successor. | 

Unknown to his niece, about a year atter his arrival in India, 
Sir —— had confidentially consulted the most eminent physician on 
the spot. In obedience to the injunctions of the Baronet, Dr C—— 
was in the habit of dropping in frequently, as! if accidentally, to 
dinner, for the purpose of marking Miss Herbert's demeanour, and 
ascertaining whether there was, so to speak, the very faintest 
adumbration of any consumptive tendency. But no—his quick and 
practised eye detected no morbid indications; and he repeatedly | 
eladdened the Baronet’s heart, by assuring him, that, for any pre- | 
sent evidence to the contrary, little Miss Herbert bade as fair for 
long and healthy life as any woman breathing, especially if she” 
soon returned to the more salubrious climate of England. Though 
Dr C—— had never spoken professionally to her, Eliza Herbert 
was too quick and shrewd an observer, to continue unapprized of 
the object of his frequent visits to her uncle’s house. -She had not 
failed to notice his searching elances; and knew well that he 
watched almost every mouthful of food she ate, and scrutinized all 
her movements. He had once also ventured to feel her pulse, in a 
half-in-earnest half-in-joke manner, and put one or two questions 
to the governess about Miss Herbert’s general habits, which that 
good, easy, communicative creature unfortunately told her inqui- 
sitive little pupil! x 

Now there are few things more alarming and irritating to young 
people, even if consciously enjoying the most robust health, than 
suddenly to find that they have long been, and still are, the objects 
of anxious medical surveillance. They begin naturally to suspect _ 
that there must be very good reason for it—and especially in the 
case of nervous, irritable temperaments; their peace of mind is. 
thenceforward destroyed by torturing apprehensions that they are 
the doomed victims of some insidious, incurable malady. Of this 
I have known very many illustrations. Sir ——, also, wasaware 
of its ill consequences, and endeavoured to avert even the shadow 
of a suspicion from his niece’s mind as to the real object of Dr 
C——’s visits, by formally introducing him, from the first, as one 
of his own intimate friends. He therefore flattered himself that his 
niece was profoundly ignorant of the existence of his anxieties con- 
cerning her health; and was not a little startled one morning by 
Miss Herbert's abruptly entermg his study, and, pale, with ill- 
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disguised anxiety, inquiring if there was ‘‘any thing the matter 
with her?” Was she unconsciously falling into a decline? she 
asked, almost in so many words. Her uncle was so confounded by 
the suddenness of the affair, that he lost his presence of mind, 
changed colour a little, and, with a consciously embarrassed air, 
assured her that it was ‘‘no such thing,’—‘‘ quite a mistake’—a 
‘<very ridiculous one”’—a ‘childish whim,”” etc. etc..ete. He was 
so very earnest and energetic in his assurances that there was 
no earthly ground for apprehension, and, in short, concealed his 
alarm so clumsily, that his poor niece, though she left him with a 
kiss and a smile, and affected to be satisfied, retired to her own 
room, and from that melancholy moment resigned herself to her 
grave. Of this, she herself, three years subsequently, in England, 
assured me. She never afterwards recovered that gentle buoy- 
ancy and elasticity of spirits which made her burst upon her few 
- friends and. acquaintance like a little lively sunbeam of cheerfulness 
and gaiety. She felt perpetually haunted by gloomy, though 
vague suspicions, that there was something radically wrong in her 
constitution—that it was from her birth sown with the seeds of 
death—and that no earthly power could eradicate them. Though 
she resigned herself to the dominion of such harassing thoughts as 
these while alone, and even shed tears abundantly, she succeeded 
in banishing to a great extent her uncle’s disquietude, by assuming 
evena greater gaiety of demeanour than before. The Baronet took 
oceasion to mention the little incident above related to Dr C—— ; 
and was excessively agitated to see the physician assume a very 
serious air. 

‘‘ This may be attended with more mischief than you-are aware 
of, Sir ——, he replied. ‘‘I feel it my duty to tell you how miser- 
ably mafortutiate for her it is, that Miss Herbert has at last detected 
your restless uneasiness about her health, and the means you have 
taken to watch her constitution. Henceforward she may appear satis- 
fied—but mark me if she can ever forget it. You will find her fall 
frequently into momentary fits of absence and thoughtfulness. She 
will brood over it,” continued Dr C ——. 

‘¢ Why, good God! Doctor,” replied the Baronet, ‘‘ what's the 
use of frightening one thus? Do you think my niece is the first gir] 
who has known that her friends are anxious about her health? If 
she is really, as you tell her, free from disease—why, in the name 
of common sense! can she fancy herself into a consumption ?” 

‘No, no, Sir —— ; but incessant alarm may accelerate the evil 
you dread, and predispose her to sink—her energies to droop— 
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under the blow, however lightly it may at first fall, which has been 
so long impending. And, besides, Sir ——, I did not say she was 
free from disease, but only that I had not discerned any present 
symptoms of disease.” 

‘¢ Oh, stuff, stuff, Doctor! nonsense!” muttered the Baronet, 
rising and pacing the room with excessive agitation. ‘‘ Can’t the 
girl be laughed out of her fears?” 

It may be easily believed that Sir—— spent every future mo- 
ment of his stay in India in an agony of apprehension. His fears 
exaggerated the slightest indication of his niece’s temporary indis- 
position into a symptom of consumption. Any thing like a cough 
from her would send him to a pillow of thorns; and her occasional 
refusal of food at meal-times was received with undisguised trepi- . 
dation on the part of her uncle. If he overtook her at a distance, 
walking out with her governess, he wquld follow unperceived, and 
strain his-eye-sight with endeavouring to detect any thing like 
feebleness in her gait. Theseincessant, and very natural anxieties 
about the only being he loved in the world, enhanced by his efforts 
to conceal them, sensibly impaired his own health and spirits. He 
grew | fretful and irritable in his demeanour towards every member 
of his establishment, and could not completely fix his thoughts for 
the transaction of his important official business. 

This may be thought an overstrained representation of Sir —-—’s 
state of mind respecting his niece; but by none except a young, 
thoughtless, or heartless reader. Let the thousand—the million— 
heart-wrung parents, who have mourned, and are now mourning; 


over their consumptive offspring—let them, I say, echo the truth 
of the sentiments I am expressing. Let those whose bitter fate it 


is to.see 
The bark, so richly freighted with their love, 


gradually sinking, shipwrecked before their very eyes—let them 
say, whether the pen or tongue of man can furnish adequate words 
to give expression to their anguished feelings ! 

Eighteen years of age—within a trifle—was Miss Herbert, when 
she again set foot on her native land, and the eyes and heart of her 
idolizing uncle leaped for joy to see her augmented health and love- 
liness, which he fondly flattered himself might now be destined to 


Grow with her growth, and strengthen with her strength. 


_ The voyage—though long and monotonous as usual—with its 
fresh breezy balminess, had given an impetus to her.animal spirits ; 
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and as her slight figure stepped down the side of the gloomy co- 
lossal Indiaman which had brought her across the seas, her blue 
eye was bright as that of a seraph, her beauteous cheeks elowed 
with a soft and rich crimson, and there was a lightness, ease, and 
elasticity in her movements, as she tripped the short distance be- 
tween the vessel and the carriage, which was in waiting to convey 
them to town, that filled her doating uncle with feelings of almost 
frenzied joy. 

‘God Almighty bless thee, my darling !—Bless thee—bless thee 
for ever, my pride!’ my jewel!—Long and happy be thy life in 
merry England!” sobbed the Baronet, folding her almost con- 
vulsively in his arms, as soon as they were seated in the carriage, _ 
and giving her the first kiss of welcome to her native shores. The 
second day after they were established at one of the hotels, while 
Miss Herbertand her governess were riding the round of fashionable 
shopping, Sir —— drove alone to the late Dr Baillie. In a long 
interview (they were personal friends) he communicated all his dis- 
tressing apprehensions about his niece’s state of health, imploring 
him to say whether he had any real cause of alarm whatever—im-. 
mediate or prospeclive—and what course and plan of life he would 
recommend for the future. Dr Baillie, after many and minute. 
inquiries, contented himself with saying, that he saw no grounds: 
for present apprehensions. ‘‘It certainly did sometimes happen,” 
he said, ‘‘ that a delicate daughter of a consumptive parent, inherited 
her mother’s tendencies to disease.” —** As for her future life and 
‘habits, there was not the slightest occasion for medicine of any 
kind; she must live almost entirely in the country, take plenty of 
fresh dry air and exercise—especially eschew late hours and com- 
pany ;” and he hinted, finally, the advantages, and almost ne- 
cessity, of an early matrimonial engagement. 

It need hardly be said, that Sir —— resolved most religiously to 
follow this advice to the letter. 

‘<T’ll come and dine with you in Dover Street, at seven to-day,” 
said Dr Baillie, ‘‘and make my own observations.” 

‘Thank you, Doctor—but—but we dine out to-day,” muttered 
the Baronet, rather cat adding, inwardly, ‘‘No, no!—no more 
medical espionage—no, no! ‘ 

Sir —— purchased a very beautiful mansion, which then hap- 
pened to be for sale, situated within ten or twelve miles of London ; 
and thither he removed, as soon as ever the preliminary arrange- 
ments could be completed. 

The shrine, and its divinity, were snot tal of each other. ——. 
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Hall was one of the most charming picturesque residences in the 
county. It was a fine antique semi-Gothic structure, almost ob- 
scured from sight in the profound gloom of forest shade. The 
delicious velvet greensward, spread immediately in front of the 
house, seemed formed for the gentle footsteps of miss Herbert. 
When you went there, if you looked carefully about, you might 
discover a little white tuft glistening on some part or other of the 
“*smooth soft-shaven lawn ;” it was her pet lamb,—sweet emblem 
of its Owner’s innocence !—cropping the crisp and rich herbage. 
Little thing! it would scarcely submit to be fondled by any hand 
but that of its indulgent mistress... She, also, might, occasionally, 
_ be seen there, wandering thoughtfully along, with a book in her 
hand—Tasso, probably, or Dante—and her loose light hair stray- 
ine from beneath a gipsy bonnet, commingling in pleasant con- 
trast with a saffron-coloured riband. Her uncle would sit for an 
hour together, at a corner of his study window, overlooking the 
lawn, and never remove his eyes from the figure of his fair niece. 
Miss Herbert was soon talked of every where in the neighbour- 
hood, as the pride of the place—the star of the county. She bud- 
ded forth almost visibly; and though her exquisite form was 
developing daily, till her matured womanly proportions seemed to 
have been cast in the mould of the Venus de Medici, though on a 
scale of more slenderness and delicacy, it was, nevertheless, out- 
stripped by the precocious expanding of her intellect. The sym- 
pathies of her soul were attuned to the deepest and most refined 
sentiment. She was passionately fond of poetry; and never 
wandered without the sphere of what was first-rate. Dante and 
Milton were her constant companions, by day and night; and it 
was a treat to hear the mellifluous cadences of the former uttered 
by the soft and rich voice of Miss Herbert. She could not more 
satisfactorily evidence her profound appreciation of the true spirit 
of poetry, than by her almost idolatrous admiration of the kindred 
genius of Handel and Mozart. She was scarcely ever known to 
play any other music than theirs; she would. listen to none but 
the ‘‘ mighty voices of those dim spirits.” And then she was the 
most amiable and charitable creature, that sure ever trode the 
earth! How many colds—slight, to be sure, and evanescent—had 
she caught, and how many rebukes from the alarmed fondness of 
her uncle had she suffered in consequence, through her frequent’ 
visits, in all weathers, to the cottages of the poor and sick !—*“‘ You” 
are describing an ideal being, and investing it with all the graces 
and virtues—one that never really existed,” perhaps exclaims one 
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of my readers. There are not a few now living, who could answer 
for the truth of my poor and faint description, with anguish and 
reeret. Frequently, on seeing such instances of precocious de- 
velopment of the powers of both mind and body, the curt and 
forcible expression of Quintilian has occurred to my mind with 
painful force—‘‘Quod observatum fere est, celerius occidere festi- 
 natam maturitatem,’* aptly rendered by the English: proverb, 

‘¢Soon ripe, soon rotten.’ ss 

The latter part of Dr Baillie’s advice was anxiously kept in view 
by Sir ——; and soon after Miss Herbert had completed her twen- 
tieth, year, he had the satisfaction of seeing her encourage -the 
attentions of a Captain ——, the third son of a neighbouring noble- 
man. He was a remarkably fine and handsome young man, of 
a very superior spirit, and fully capable of appreciating the value of 
her whose hand he sought. Sir —— was delighted, almost to 
ecstasy, when he extracted from the trembling, blushing girl, a 
confession that Captain ——’s conipany was any thing but disagree- 
able to her. The young military hero was, of course, soon recog- 
nised as her suitor; and a handsome couple, people said, they would 
make. Miss Herbert’s health seemed more robust, and her spirits 
more buoyant, than ever. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, when 
- she was daily riding in an open carriage, or on horseback, over a 
fine, breezy, champaign country, oe the side of the gay, handsome, 
fascinating Captain —— ? 

The Baronet was sitting one morning in his study having the day 
before returned from a month’s visit to some friends in Trelatid and 
engaged with some important letters from India, when Miss B——, 
his niece’s governess, sent a message, requesting to speak in pri- 
vate with him. When she entered, her embarrassed, and some- 
what flurried manner, nota littlesurprised Sir ——. — 

‘¢ How is Eliza ?—How is Eliza, Miss B ———?” he inquired watt: 
laying aside his reading glasses. ‘‘ Very well,” she replied, ‘‘ very ;” 
and, after a little fencimg about the necessity of making allowance 
for the exaggeration of alarm and anxiety, she proceeded to inform 
him, that Miss Herbert had latterly passed restless nights—that her 
sleep was not unfrequently broken by a cough—a sort of faint 
churchyard cough, she said, it seemed—which had not been noticed 
for some time, till it was accompanied by other symptoms.—‘‘Gra- 
cious God! Madam, how was this not told me before ?—Why— 
Why did you not write to me in Ireland about’ it!” inquired 
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Sir ——, with excessive trepidation. He could scar cely sit: in his “3 
chair, and grew very pale; while Miss B——, herself equally agi- 
tated, went on to mention profuse night-sweats—a disinclination for 
food—exhaustion from the slightest exercise—a feverishness every 
evenine—and a faint hectic dlitsbio-ai 

‘Oh, plague-spot!” groaned the Baronet, almost choked, letting 
fall his reading glasses. He tottered towards the bell; and the 
valet was directed to order the carriage for town immediately. 
‘« What—what possible excuse can I devise for bringing Dr Baillie 
here?” said he to the governess, as he was drawing on his gloves, 
‘¢ Well—well—I'll leave it to. you—do what you can: For God’s 
sake, Madam, prepare her to see him somehow or another, for the 
Doctor, and I shall certainly be here together this evening.—Oh! 
say I’m called up to town on sudden business, and thought Imight 
as well bring him on with me, as he is visiting’a patient in the neigh- 
bourhood—Oh ! any thing, Madam—any thing!’ He hardly knew 
what he was saying. 

Dr Baillie, however, could not come, being himself at Brighton, 
an invalid, and the Baronet was, therefore, pleased, though with 
ill-disguised chagrin, to summon me to supply his. place. On my 
way down, he put me in possession of most of the facts above narrated. 
He implored me, in tenderness to his agitated feelings, to summon all 
the tact | had ever acquired, and alarm the object of my visit as 
little as possible. I was especially to guard against appearing to 
know too much; I was to beat about the bush—to extract her 
symptoms gradually, etc. I never saw the;fondest, the most doat- 
ing father or mother more agitated about an only child than was 
Sir —— about his niece. He protested that he could not survive 
her death—that she was the only prop and pride of his declining 
years—and that he must fall if he lost her; and made use of many — 
similar expressions. It was in vain that besought him not to allow 
himself to be carried so much away by his fears. Me must let me see 
her, and have an opportunity of judging whether there were any 
real cause of alarm, I said; and he might rely on my honour as a 
gentleman, that I would be frank and candid with him, to the very 
utmost—I would tell him the worst. I reminded him of the possi- 
bility that the symptom , he mentioned might not really exist’; that 
they might have been seen by Miss B—— through the distorting 
and magnifying medium of apprehension ;. and that, even if they 
did really exist—why, that—that—they were not always the pre- 
cursors of consumption, | stammered, against my own convictions. 
It isimpossible to describe the emotions excited in the Baronet, by 
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my sunply itesing the word * tf consumpHionvs He said it stabhag 
him to the heart ! 

On arriving at —— Hall, the Baronet and I Eaaniey repaired to 
the drawing-room, where Miss Herbert and her governess were 
sitting at tea. The sad sunlight of September shone through the 
Gothic window near which they were sitting. Miss Herbert was 
dressed. in white, and looked really dazzlingly beautiful ; but the 
first transient glance warned me that the worst might he appre- 
hended. I had that very morning been at the bedside of a dying 
young lady, a martyr to that very disease, which commences by 
investing its victim with a tenfold splendour of personal beauty, to 
be compensated for by sudden and rapid decay! Miss Herbert’s 
eyes were lustrous as diamonds; and the complexion of her cheeks, 
pure and fair as that of the lily, was surmounted with an intense 
circumscribed. crimson flush,—alas, alas! the very plague-spot of 
hectic—of consumption. She saluted me silently, and her eyes 
glanced hurr iedly from me to her uncle, and from him again to. me. 
His disordered air defied disguise. 

She was evidently apprized of my coming, as well as of the occa- 
sion of my visit. Indeed, there was a visible embarrassment about 
all four of us, which I felt I was expected to dissipate, by intro- 
ducing indifferent topics of conversation. This I attempted, but 
with little success. Miss Herbert’s tea was before her on a little 
ebony stand, untouched ; and it was evidently a violent effort only 
that enabled her to continue in the room. She looked repeatedly 
at Miss B——, as though she wished to be gone. After about half 
an hour’s time, I alluded complimentarily to what I had heard of 
her performance on the piano. She smiled coldly, and rather con- 
temptuously, as though she saw the part I was playing. Nothing 
daunted, however, I begged her to favour me with one of Haydn’s 

‘sonatas ; and she went immediately to the piano, and played what 
I asked—I need hardly say, exquisitely. Her uncle then withdrew 
for the alleged purpose of answering a letter, as had been arranged 
between us; and I was left alone with the two ladies. Ineed not 
fatigue the reader with 4 minute description of all that passed. I 
introduced the object of my visit as casually and gently as I 
could, and succeeded more easily than I had anticipated in quieting 
her alarms. The an syers she gave to my: questions amply corro- 
borated the truth of the account given by Miss B —— to the Baronet. 
Her feverish accelerated pulse, also, told of the hot blighting breath- 
ings of the destroying angel, who was already hovering close around 
his victim !—I was compelled to smile with an assumed air of gaiety 
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and nonchalance, while listening to the poor girl’s unconscious dis- 
closures of various little matters which amounted to. infallible evi- 
dence that she was already beyond the reach of medicine. I bade 
her adieu, complimenting her on her charming looks, ‘and ex- 
pressing my delight at finding so little occasion for my professional 
services! She looked at me with a half-incredulous, half-confidmg 
eye, and with much girlish simplicity and frankness, put her hand 
into mine, thanking me for dispersing her fears, and begging me 
to do the same for her uncle. I afterwards learned, that as soon 
as I left the room, she burst into a flood of tears, and sighed and. 
sobbed all the rest of the evening. : 

With Sir ——I felt it my duty to be candid. Why should 
conceal the worst from him, when I felt as certain as I was of my 
own existence, that his beautiful niece was already beginning to 
wither away from before his eyes? Convinced that ‘‘ hope de- 
ferred maketh sick the heart,” { have always, in such cases, warn- 
ed the patient’s friends, long beforehand, of the inevitable fate 
awaiting the object of their anxious hopes and fears, in order. that 
resifnation might gradually steal thoroughly into their broken 
hearts.. To return ; [ was conducted to the Baronet’s study, where 
he was standing with his bat and gloves on, ready to accompany » 
me as far as the high-road, in order that I might await the arrival 
of a London coach. TI told him, in short, that I feared I had seen 
and heard too much to allow a.doubt that his niece’s present symp- 
toms were those of the commencing stage of pulmonary consump- 
tion; and that though medicine and change of climate might pos- 
sibly avert the evil day for a time, it was my melancholy duty to 
assure him, that no earthly power could save her... 

‘¢ Merciful God!” he gasped, loosing his arm from mine, and lean- 
ing against the park gate, at which we had arrived, I implored 
him to be calm. He continued speechless for some time, with his 
hands clasped. 

‘¢Oh, Doctor, Doctor!” he exclaimed, as if a gleam of hope had 
suddenly flashed across his mind, ‘‘ we’ve forgot to tell you a most 
~ material thing, which perhaps will alter the whole case—oh ! how 
could we have forgotten it?” he continued, growing heated with 
the thought; ‘‘my niece eats: very heartily—nay, more heartily 
than any of us, and seems to relish her food more.” Alas! I was 
obliged, as I have hundreds of times before, been obliged, to dash 
the cup from his lips, by assuring him than an almost ravenous ap- 
petite was as invariably a forerunner of consumption as. the pilot, 
fish of the shark ? 
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‘‘Oh, great God! what will become of me? What shallI do?” 
he exclaimed, almost frantic, and wringing his hands in despair: 


He had se every vestige of self-control. ‘‘ Then my sweet angel | 


must piE! Damning thought! Oh, let me die too! I cannot—I 
will not—survive her!—Doctor, Doctor, you must give up your 
London practice, and come and live in my house—you must! Oh, 
come, come, and I'll fling my whole fortune at your feet! Only 
save her, and you and yours shall roll in wealth, if I go back to 
India to procure it!—Oh, whither—whither shall I go with my 
darling? To ltaly—to France? My God! What shall I do when 
she is gone—for ever!” he exclaimed, like one distracted. J en- 
treated him to recollect himself, and endeavour to regain his self- 
possession before returning to the presence of his niece. He start- 
ed. - ‘*Oh, mockery, Doctor, mockery! How can I ever look on 
the dear—the doomed girlagain? She is no longer mine; she is in 
her grave—she is!” 

Remonstrance and expostulation, I saw, were utterly useless, and 
worse, for they served only to irritate. The coach shortly after- 
wards drew up; and wringing my hands, Sir —— extorted a pro- 
mise that I would see his niece the next day, and bring Dr Baillie 
with me, if he should have returned to town. 1 was as good as my 
word, except that Dr Baillie could not accompany me, being still at 
Brighton. My-second interview with Miss Herbert was long and 
painfully interesting. ‘We were alone. She wept bitterly, and 


~ » recounted the incident mentioned above, which occurred in India, 


and occasioned her first serious alarm. She felt convinced; she 
told me, that her case was hopeless ; she saw, too, that her uncle 
possessed a similar conviction, and sobbed agonizingly when she 
alluded to. his altered looks. She had felt a presentiment, she said, 
for some months past, which, however, she had never mentioned 
till then, that her days were numbered, and attributed, too truly, 
her accelerated illness to the noxious climate of India: She des- 
cribed her sensations to be that of a constant void within, as if there 
were a something wanting—an unnatural hollowness—a dull, deep 
aching in-the left side—a frequent inclination to relieve herself by 
spitting, which, when she did, alas! alas! she observed more ‘than 
once to be streaked with blood. 

‘«Howlong do you think I havetolive, Doctor?” sheinquired faintly. 

‘<Oh, my dear girl, do not, for Heaven’s sake, ask such ‘useless 
questions !—How can I possibly presume to answer them, giving 
you credit for a spark of common sense ?”’ She grew very pale, 
and drew her handkerchief across her forehead#® 
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‘¢]s it likely that I shall have to endure much pain?” she asked 
with increasing trepidation. I could reply only, that I hoped not— 
that there was no ground for immediate apprehension—and I falter- 
ed, that possibly a milder climate, and the skill of medicine, might 
yet carry her through. The poor girl shook her th hopelessly, 
and trembled violently from head to foot. 

‘*Oh, poor uncle!—Poor, poor Edw——.” She “falter and 
fell fainting into my arms; for the latter allusion to Captain —— 
had completely overcome her. Holding her senseless sylphlike fi- 
gure in my arms, I hurried to the bell, and was immediately jomed 
by Sir ——, the governess, and one or two female attendants. 1 
saw the Baronet was beginning to behave like a madman, by the 
increasing boisterousness of his manner, and/the occasional glare 
of wildness that shot from his eye. With the utmost difficulty 1 
succeeded in forcing him from the room, and keeping him out till 
Miss Herbert had recovered. 

‘*Oh, Doctor, Doctor!” he muttered hoarsely, after staggering 
to a seat, ‘‘this is worse than death! I pray God to take her and 
me too, and put an end to our misery!” 

I expostulated with him rather sternly, and represented to him 
the absurdity and impiousness of his wish. 

‘«_____.” he thundered, starting from his chair, and stamping 
furiously to and fro across the room, ‘‘ what do you mean by dri- 
velling i in that way, Doctor? Can I see my darling dying—abso- 
lutely dying by inches—before my very eyes, and yet be cool and . 
unconcerned? I did not expect such conduct from you, Doctor.” 
He burst into tears. ‘‘Oh! Pm going mad!—I’m going mad!” he 
groaned, and sank again into his seat. From one or two efforts he 
made to force down the emotions which were swelling and dilating 
his whole frame, I seriously apprehended either that he would fall 
into a fit, or go raving mad. Happily, however, I was mistaken. 
His excitement gradually subsided. He was a man of remarkably 
strong and ardent feelings, which he had never been accustomed 
to control, even in the moments of their most violent manifesta- 
tions ; and on the present occasion the maddening thought that 
the object of his long, intense, and idolizing love and pride was 
about to be lost to; him irretrievably—for ever—was sufficient to 
overturn his shaken intellects. I prevailed upon him to continue 
where he was, till I returned from his niece, for I was summoned 
to her chamber. J found her lying on the bed, only partially un- 
dressed, Her beautiful auburn hair hung disordered over her neck 
and shoulders, partially concealing her lovely marble-hued features. 
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Her left hand covered her eyes, and her right clasped a little locket, 
suspended round her neck by a plain black riband, containing a 
litle of Captain ——’s hair. Miss B——, her governess, her maid, 
and the housekeeper, with tears and sobs, were éngaged in ren- 
dering various little services to their unfortunate young mistress; 
and my heart ached to think of the little—the nothing—I ee do 
for her. . 

Two days afterwards, Dr Baillie, another physician, Hh myself, 
went down to see Miss Herbert; for a note from Miss B—— in- 
formed me that her ward had suffered severely from the agitation 
experienced at the last visit I had paid her, and was ina low ner- 
vous fever. The consumptive symptoms, also, were beginning to 
gleam through the haze of accidental indisposition with fearful dis- 
tinctness! Dr Baillie simply assured the Baronet that my predic- 
tions were but too likely to be verified; and that the only chance 
of averting the worst form of consumption (a galloping one) would 
be an instant removal to Italy, that the fall of the year, and the 
winter season, might be spent in a more genial and fostering: cli- 
mate. We, at the same time, frankly assured Sir ——, who lis- 
tened with a sullen, despairing apathy of manner, that the utmost 
he had to expect from a visit to Italy, was the chance of a tempo- 
rary suspension of the fate which hovered over his niece.—In a few 
weeks, accordingly, they were all settled at Naples. 

But what have I to say, all this time, the reader is possibly ask- 
ing, about the individual who was singled out by fate for the first 
and heaviest stroke inflicted by Miss Herbert's approaching disso- 
lution? Where was the lover? Where was Captain ——? I have 
avoided allusions to him hitherto, because his distress and agitation 
transcendéd all my powers.of description. He loved Miss Herbert 
with all the passionate romantic fervour of a first attachment; and 
the reader must ask his own heart, what were the nea by which 


that of Captain —— was lacerated. ‘ 
I shall content myself with recording: one ttle incident which 
occurred before the family of Sir —— left for Italy. I was retiring 


one night to rest, about twelve o'clock, when the startling sum- 
mons, of the night-bell brought me again down stairs, accompanied 
by aservant. Thrice the bell rang with impatient violence before 
the door could possibly be opened, and I heard the steps of some 
vehicle let down hastily. 

‘“Is Dr —— at home?” inquired a groom, a d. being answered 
in the affirmative, in a second or two a gentleman leaped from a 
chariot standing at the door, and hurried into the room, whither I 
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had retired to await him. He was in a sort of half military tra- 
velling dress. His face was pale, his eye sunk, his air disordered, 
and his voice thick and hurried. » It was Captain ——, who had 
been absent on a shooting excursion in Scotland, and who had not 
received intelligence of the alarming symptoms disclosed by Miss 
Herbert, till within four days of that which found him at my house, 
on the present occasion, come to ascertain from me the reality of 
the melancholy apprehensions so suddenly entertained by Sir —— 
and the other members of both families. 

‘Gracious God! Is there no hope, Doctor! ” he inquireé famt- 
ly, after swallowing a glass of wine, which, seeing’ his exhaustion 
and agitation, [had sent for. 1 endeavoured to evade giving a di- 
rect answer—attempted to divert. his thoughts towards the pro- 
jected trip to the Continent—dilated on the soothing, balmy climate 
she would have to breathe—it had done wonders for others, ete.— 
and, in a word, exhausted the stock of inefficient subterfuges and 
palliatives to which all professional men are, on such occasions, 
compelled to resort. Captain —— listened to me silently, while 
his eye was fixed on me with a vacant, unobserving stare. His ut- 
ter wretchedness touched me to the soul ; and yet, what consolation 
had I to offer him! After several profound sighs, he exclaimed, 
in a flurried tone, ‘‘I see how it is. Her fate is fixed—and so is 
mine! Would to God—would to God, I had never seen or known 
Miss Herbert !—What will become of us!” He rose to go. ‘‘ Doc- 
tor, forgive me for troubling you so late, but really I can rest © 
nowhere! I must go back to —— Hall.” I shook hands with 
him, and in a few moments the chariot dashed off. 

. Really I can scarcely conceive of a more dreadful state of mind 
than that of Captain ——, or of any one whose ‘‘ heart is in the 
right place,” to use a homely but apt expression, when placed in 
such wretched circumstances as those above related. To see the 
death-warrant sealed of her a man’s soul doates on—who is the ido- 
lized object of his holiest, fondest, and possibly first affections ! 
Yes, to see her bright and beautiful form suddenly snatched down 
into ‘utter darkness” by the cold rele itless erasp of our common 
foe—‘‘ the desire of our eyes take ayyay as with a stroke”—may 
well wither one. That man’s soul which would not be palsied— 
prostrated, by such a stroke as this, is worthless, and worse—it is 
a libel on his: ‘kind. He cannot love a woman as she should and 
must be loved... Bi ut why am I so vehement in expressing my feel- 
ings on this subject? - Because, int the course of my professional 
intercourse, my soul. has, been often sickened with listening to ‘the 
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expression of opposite sentiments. ‘The poor and pitiful philosophy 
—that the word should ever have been so prostituted !—which is 
now sneaking in among us, fostered by foolish lads, and men with 
hollow hearts and barren brains, for the purpose of weeding out 
from the soul’s garden its richest and choicest flowers, sympathy 
and sentiment—this philosophy may possibly prompt some reader 
to sneer over the agonies I have been attempting to describe; but, 
O reader! do you eschew it—trample on it whenever, wherever 
you find it, for the reptile, though very little, is very venomous. 

Captain ——’s regiment was ordered to Ireland, and as he found 
it impossible to accompany it, he sold out, and presently followed 
the heart-broken Baronet and his niece to Italy... The delicious cli- 
mate sufficed to kindle and foster for a while that deceitful ignis 
fatuus—hope which always flits before in the gioomy horizon of 
consumptive patients, and leads them and their friends on—and on 
—and on—till it suddenly sinks quivering into their grave! They 
staid at Naples till the month of July. » Miss Herbert was sinking} 
and that with fearful accelerated rapidity. Sir ——’s health was 
much impaired with incessant anxiety and watching;.and_ Cap- 
tam —— had been several times on the very borders of madness. 
His love for the dear being who could never be his, increased ten - 
thousand fold when he found it hopeless!—Is it not always so? 

Aware that her days were numbered, Miss Herbert anxiously 
importuned her uncle to return to England. She wished, she said, 
. to breathe her last in her native iske—among the green pastures. and 
hills of ——shire, and to be buried beside her father and mother.. 
Sir —— listened to the utterance of these sentiments-with a break- 
ing heart. He could see no reason for refusing a compliance with, 
her request; and, accordingly, the latter end of August beheld the 
unhappy family once more at —— Hall. 

I once saw a very beautiful lily, of rather more than seal 
stateliness, whose stem had been snapped by the storm over-night; 
and on entering my garden in the morning, there, alas! alas! lay 
the pride of all chaste flowers, pallid and prostrate on the very bed 
where it had a short whi le before bloomed so sweetly! This little 
circumstance was forcibly mgcalled to my recollection, on seeing 
Miss Herbert for the firs after her return from the Cor tinent. 
It was in the spacious drawing-room at —— Hall, where I hac 
fore seen her, in the evening; and she gas et iy on an Otto 
which had been drawn towards t he f ted Gothic mandow. 
formerly mentioned. I stole e towa ae i 
for the hushing, cautioning movement t 
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that Miss Herbert was asleep.- 1 stood and gazed in silence for 
some moments on the lovely unfortunate—almost afraid to disturb 
her, even by breathing. She was wasted almost to a shadow,— 
attenuated to nearly ethereal delicacy and transparency. She was 
dressed in a plain white muslin gown, and lying on an Indian shawl, 
in which she had been enveloped for the purpose of being brought 
down from her bed-chamber. Her small foot and ankle were con- 
cealed beneath white silk stockings, and satin slippers—through 
which it might be seen how they were shrunk from the full dimen- 
sions of health. They seemed, indeed, rather the exquisite chi-. 
selling of Canova, the representation of recumbent beauty, than 
flesh and blood, and scarcely capable of sustaining even the slight 
pressure of Miss Herbert's wasted frame. ‘The arms and hands 
were enveloped in long white gloves, which fitted very loosely ; and 
her waist, encircled by a broad violet-coloured riband, was rather 
that of a young girl of twelve or thirteen, than a full grown woman. 
But it was her countenance—her symmetrical features, sunk, faded, 
and damp with death-dews, and her auburn hair falling: in rich 
matted careless clusters down each side of her alabaster temples 
and neck ; it was all this which suggested the bitterest thoughts of 
blighted beauty, almost breaking the heart of the beholder. Per- 
fectly motionless and statue-like lay that fair creature, breathing so 
imperceptibly, , that a rose-leaf might have slept on her lips unflut- 
tered! Onan ‘easy-chair, drawn towards the head of the ottoman, 
sat her uncle, Sir -——, holding a white handkerchief 1 in his hand, 
with which he from time to time wiped off the dews which started 
out incessantly on his niece’s pallid forehead. It was affecting to 
see his hair changed to a dull iron gray hue; whereas, before he had 
left for the Continent, it was jet black. His sallow and worn fea- 
tures bore the traces of recent tears. 

And where now is the lover? Where is Captain ——? again 
inquires the reader. He was then at Milan, raving beneath the 
tortures and delirium of a brain fever, which flung him on his 
sick-bed only the day before Sir ——’s family set out for England. 
Miss Herbert had not been told of the circumstance till she arrived 
at home ; and those who communicated the intelligence will never 
undertake such a duty again ! 

After some time, in which we around had maintained perfect 
silence, Miss Herbert gently opened her eyes; and seeing me sit- 
ting opposite her uncle, by her side, gave me her hand, and, with 
a faint smile, whispered some words of ie sae which [ could not 
distinguish. 


me 
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‘¢Am I much altered, Doctor, since you saw me last?” she pre- 
sently inquired, in a more audible tone. I said I regretted to see 
her so feeble and emaciated. . 

‘And does not my poor uncle also look very ill?” inquired the 
poor girl, eyeing him with a look of sorrowful fondness. She 
feebly extended her arms, as if for the purpose of putting them 
round his neck, and he seized and kissed them with such fervour, 
that she burst into tears. ‘“ Your kindness is killing me—oh! don’t, 
don’t!”’ she murmured. He was so overpowered with his emotions, 
that he abruptly rose and left the room. 1 then made many mi- 
nute inquiries about the state of her health. I could hardly detect 
any pulsation at the wrist, though the blue veins, and almost the 
arteries, I fancied, might be seen meandering beneath the transpa- 
rent skin. 

* * * %& * * * Loves 

My feelings will not allow me, nor would my space, to describe 
every interview I had with her. She sank very rapidly. She ex- 
hibited all those sudden deceitful rallyings, which invariably agonize 
consumptive patients and their friends with fruitless hopes of re- 
covery. Oh, how they are clung to! how hard to persuade their 
fond hearts to relinquish them ! with what despairing obstinacy will 
they persist in ‘‘hopingagainst hope!” I recollect one evening, 
in particular, that her shattered energies were so unaccountably 
revived and collected, her eye grew so full and bright, her cheeks 
were suffused with so rich a vermilion, her voice soft and sweet as 
ever, and her spirits so exhilarated, that even I was staggered for 
a moment; and poor Sir —— got so excited, that he said to me in 
a sort of ecstasy, as he accompanied me to my carriage, ‘** Ah, Doc- 
tor, a phoenix !—Doctor, a phoenix! She’s rising from her ashes— 
ah! ha! She'll cheat you for once—darling 1” and he raised his 
handkerchief to his Eyes for they were Ne 

‘Doctor, you're fond of music, | Hititves you won't have any 
objection to listen to a little now, will you?—I'm exactly in the 
mood for it, and it’s almost the only enjoyment I have left, and 
Miss B—— plays enchantingly. Go, love, please, and play a mass 
from Mozart—the one we listened to last night,” said Miss Herbert, 
on One occasion, about a week after the interview last mentioned. 
Miss B——, who was in tears, immediately rose, and took her seat 
at the piano. She played exquisitely. I held one of my sweet pa- 
tient’s hands in mine, as she lay on the sofa, with her face turned 
towards the window, through which the retiring sunlight was 
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streaming in tender radiance on her wasted features, after tint- 
ing richly the amber-hued groves which were visible through the 
window. I need not attempt to characterise the melting music 
which Miss B—— was pouring from the piano. I have often 
thought that there is a sort of spiritual character about some of the 
masses of Mozart, which draws out the greatest sympathies of one’s 
nature, striking iBecpest and most hidden chords of the human 
heart. On the present occasion, the peculiar circumstances in 
which I was placed,—the time, the place, the dying angel whose 
hand was clasped in mine,—disposed me to a more intense appre- 
ciation of Mozart’s music than I had ever known before. The soft, 
soothing, solemn, swelling cadences undulated one after another into 
my full heart, till they forced the tears to gush from my eyes. I was 
utterly overcome. Oh, that languishing, heart-breaking music I 
can never forget! The form of Eliza Herbert flits paiot! me to 
this day when I hear it spoken of. I will not listen to any one play 
it now—though I have often wept since on hearing it from Miss 
B——, to whom Miss Herbert bequeathed her piano. But, to re- 
turn: My tears flowed fast ; and I perceived also the crystal drops 
oozing through the closed eyelids of Miss Herbert. ‘‘Heart-break- 
ing music, is it not, Doctor?” she murmured. I could make her 
noreply. 1 felt at that moment as if I could have laid down my life 
for her. After a long pause, Miss B—— continuing all the while 


playing, Miss Herbert sobbed—‘‘ Oh, how I should like to be buried — 


while the organ is playing this music! And nE—HE was fond of it, 
too!” she continued, with a long shuddering sigh. It was echoed, 
‘to my surprise, but in a profounder tone, from that quarter of the 
room where the grand piano was placed. It could not have been 
from Miss B——, I felt sure; and, looking towards her, I beheld 
the dim outline of Sir ——’s figure leaning against the piano, with 
his face buried in his white handkerchief. He had stolen into the 
room unperceiyed; for he had left it half an hour before, in a fit of 
sudden agitation, and, after continuing about five minutes, was 
compelled, by his feelings, again to retire. His sigh, and the noise 
he made in withdrawing, had been heard by Miss Herbert. » 

‘‘Doctor—Doctor!” she stammered faintly, turning as white as 
ashes, ‘‘ who—who is that 7?—what was it?—Oh dear ! it can never 
be—no—no—it cannot”—and she suddenly fainted. She con- 
tinued so long insensible, that I began to fear it was allover. Gra- 
dually, however, she recovered, and was carried up to bed, which 
she did not leave again for a week. | 

I mentioned, I think, in a former part of this narrative, Miss 
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Herbert's partiality for poetry, and that her readings were confined 
to that which was of the highest order. Among the MSS. found in 
her desk, poor girl, after her decease, were many extracts from the 
poets, copied in a beautiful hand, and evincing true taste in their 
selection. She was particularly partial to ‘‘ Thomson’s Seasons,” 
especially ‘‘ Winter,” from which she transcribed largely. There 
are also a few unpretending sonnets and stanzas of her own; which, 
if not of first-rate excellence, breathe, nevertheless, the sweetest 
sentiments of virtue, simplicity, and delicacy. If I had been per- 
mitted, I should have liked to lay before the reader a little ‘‘ Sonnet 
toa Dead Robin,” and ‘‘'To a Moss Rose.” I have also often heard 
her, while sitting by her bedside, utter very beautiful, thoughts, 
suggested by the bitterness of her own premature fate. All—all 
are treasured in my heart! 

I have not attempted to describe her feelings with reference to 
Captain ——, simply because I cannot do them justice, without, 
perhaps, incurring the reader’s suspicions that I am slipping into 
the character of the novelist. She did not know that Captam —— 
continued yet at death’s door at Milan, for we felt bound to spare 
her feelings. We fabricated a story that he had been summoned 
into Egypt, to inquire after the fate of a brother who had travelled 
thither, and whose fate, we said, was doubtful. Poor girl! she 
believed us at last—and seemed rather inclmed to accuse him of 
 unkindness for allowing any thing to withdraw him from her side. 
She never, however, said any thing directly of this kind. It is 
hardly necessary to say, that Captain —— never knew of the fic; 
tion. I have never, to this day, entirely forgiven myself for the part 
T took in it. 

I found her one morning, within a few days of her death, sy etheell 
edly exhausted both inmind and body. She had passed, as usual, 
a restless night, unsoothed even by the laudanum, which had been 
administered to her in much larger quantities than her medical at- 
tendants had authorized. It had stupified, without at the same 
time composing and calming her. Poor—poor girl! almost the 
last remains of her beauty had disappeared. There was a fearful 
hollowness in her once lovely and blooming cheeks ; and' her eyes— 
those bright orbs which had a short while ago dazzled and delighted 
all they shone upon—were now sunk, quenched, and surrounded 
by dark haloes! She lay with her head buried deep in the pillow, 
and her hair folded back, matted with perspiration. Her hands— 
but I cannot attempt to describe her appearance any farther. 

Sir —— sat by her bedside, as he had sat all through her illness, 
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and was utterly wor’ out: I occupied the chair allotted to Miss 
B——, who had just retired to bed, having been up all night. After 
a long silence, Miss Herbert asked very faintly for some tea, which 
was presently brought her, and dropped into her mouth by spoon- 
fuls. Soon after, she revived a little, and spoke to me, but in so 
low a whisper that I had great difficulty in distinguishing her words. 
The exertion of utterance, also, was attended with so much evident 
pain, that I would rather she had continued silent. 

‘¢ Laudanum—laudanum—laudanum, Doctor! They don’t give 
me enough of laudanum!” she muttered. We made her no reply. 
Presently she began murmuring at intervals somewhat in this 
strain: <‘ Ah—among the Pyramids—looking at them—sketching— 
ascending them, perhaps—oh! what if they should fall and crush 
him? Has he found his brother? On his way—home—sea— 
ships—ship.” Still we did not interrupt her, for her manner in- 
dicated only a dim dreamy sort of half-consciousness. About an 
hour afterwards (why did I linger there, it may be asked, when.I 
could do nothing for her, and could ill spare the time? I know 
_not—I could not leave her) she again commenced in a low moaning, 

andering tone—‘‘ Uncle! What do you think ? Chatterton—poor 
melancholy Chatterton, sat by my side all night long, in that chair 
where Dr —— is sitting. He died of a broken heart—or of my 
disease, didn’t he? Wan—wan—sad—cold—ghostly—but so like 
a poet! Oh, how he talked!—no one earthly like him! His voice 
was like the mysterious music of an Kolian harp—so solemn—soft 
—stealine |——* * He put his icy fingers over my heart, and said 
* it must soon be as cold! But he toid me not to be afraid, nor weep, 
because I was dying so young—so early. He said I was a young 
rose-tree, and would have the longer to bloom and blossom when 
he came for me.’ She smiled faintly and sadly. <‘‘ Oh, dear, 
dear!—I wish I had him here again! But he looks very cold and 
ghostly—never moves—nothing rustles—I never hear him come, or 
go—but Llook, and there he is! And I’m not at ali frightened, for 
he seems gentle; but I think he can’t be happy—happy—never 
smiles, never!—— * Dying people see and hear more than 
others!” 

This, I say, is the substance of what she uttered. All she said 
- was pervaded by a sad romance, which showed that her soul was 
per imbued with poetry. 

«« Toll !—toll! —toll! How solemn! — White plumes! — white 
Paticfs!\—Hush |— ‘Earth to earth’—O dreadful! It is crumbling ' 
on my heart! They all go—they leave me all—poor, poor Eliza! 
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—they leave me all alone in the cold church. He'll often walk in 
the church by himself—his tears will fall on the payement—but [ 
shall not hear him—nor see him! He wiil ne—ver see me! Will 
the organ play, I wonder? Itmay wake me from sleep for a while!” 
I listened to all this, and was fit for nothing the rest of the day. 
Again—again I saw her, to let fall tears over the withered petals, 
the blighted blossoms, of early beauty! It wrung my heart to see 
her little more than a breathing corpse. Oh, the eloom—anguish 
—desolation, diffused through —— Hall! It could be fele; it op- 
pressed you, on entering ! 

*** On Saturday morning, (the-—day of November, 48—,) I 
drove down early, having the preceding evening promised to be 
thereas soon as possible the next day. It was a scowling November 
morning, and my heart sank within me as my chariot rattled rapid- 
ly along the hard highway towards —— Hall. But I was roo Late. 
The curtain had fallen, and hid poor Eliza Herbert from this world, 
for ever! She had expired about half an hour before my arrival. 

As I was returning to town, after attending the funeral of Miss 
Herbert, full of bitter and sorrowful thoughts, I met a travelling 
carriage and four thundering down the road. It contained poor 
Captain ——, his valet, and a young italian medical-attendant—all 
just returned from the Continent. He looked white and wasted. 
The crape on my hat—my gloves—weepers—mourning suit, told 
all instantly. I was in a moment at his side—for he had swooned. 

As for the disconsolate Baronet, little remains to be said. He 
disposed of —— Hall; and, sick of England—ill and irritable—he — 
attempted to regain his Indian appointment, but unsuccessfully ; so 
he betook himself to a solitary house belonging to the family in 
—— shire; and, in the touching language of one of old, ‘‘ Went on 
mourning to the end of his days.” | 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE SPECTRAL DOG. 


AN ILLUSION. 


Tue age-of phosts and hobgoblins is gone by, says worthy Dr 
Hibbert; and so, after him, says almost every body now-a-days. 
These mysterious visitants are henceforth to be resolved into mere 
optical delusions, acting on an excitable fancy—an irritable nervous 
temperament ; and: the report of a real bona fide ghost, or appari- 
tion, is utterly scouted. Possibly this may not be going too far, 
even though it be in the teeth of some of the most stubborn facts 
that are on record. One, or possibly two, of this character, I may 
perhaps present to the reader on a future occasion; but at present I 
shall content myself with relating a very curious and interesting 
case of acknowledged optical delusion; and I have no doubt that 
many of my medical readers can parallel it with similar occurrences 
within the sphere of their own observation. 

Mr D—— was a clergyman of the Church of England, educated 
at Oxford,—a scholar, ‘‘a ripe and good one,”—a man of remark- 
ably acute and powerful understanding; but, according to his own 
account, destitute of even an atom of imagination. _ He was also an 
exemplary minister ; preached twice, willingly, every Sunday, and 
performed all the other duties of his office with zealous fidelity, and 
to the full satisfaction of his parishioners. If any manis less likely 
to be terrified with ghosts, or has less reason to be so, than another, 
surely it was such a character as Mr D——. } 

He had been officiating one Sunday evening for an invalid friend, 
at the latter’s church, a few miles distant from London, and was 
walking homewards, enjoying the tranquillity of the night, and en- 
livened by the cheerful beams of the full moon. When at about 
three miles’ distance from town, he suddenly heard, or fancied he 
heard immediately behind him, the sound of gaspme and panting, 
as of a dog following at his heels, breathless with running. He 
looked round, on both sides ; but seeing no dog, thought he must 


have been deceived, and resumed his walk and meditations. ‘The 
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sound was presently repeated. Again he looked round, but with 
no better success than before. After a little pause, thinking there 
was something rather odd about it, it suddenly struck him, that 
what he had heard was nothing more than the noise of his own 
hard breathing, occasioned by the insensibly accelerated pace at 
which he was walking, intent upon some subject which then parti- 
cularly occupied his thoughts. He had not walked more than ten 
paces farther, when he again heard precisely similar sounds. ; but 
with a running accompaniment—if I may be allowed a pun—ot ‘the 
pit-pit-pattering of a dog’s feet, following close behind his left side. 
‘‘God bless me!” exclaimed Mr D—— aloud, stopping for the 
third time, and looking around in all directions, far and near ; 
“ why really, that’s very odd—very !—Surely I could not have been 
mistaken again?” He continued standing still, wiped his forehead, 
replaced his hat on his head, and, witha little trepidation, resumed 
his walk, striking his stout black walking-stick on the ground with 
a certain energy and resoluteness, which sufficed in re-assuring his 
own flurried spirits. ‘The next thirty or forty paces of his walk, 
Mr D—— passed over erectis auribus, and hearing nothing similar 
to the sounds,which had thrice attracted his attention, was relaps- 
ing into his. meditative mood, when, in a few moments, the noise 
was repeated, apparently from his right hand side; and he gave 
something like a start from the path side mto the road, on feeling the. 
' calf of his leg brushed past—as he described it—by the shaggy coat 
of his invisible attendant. He looked suddenly down, and, to his 
very great alarm and astonishment, beheld the dim outline of a large 
Newfoundland dog—of a blue colour! He moved from the spot 
where he was standine—the phantom followed him—he rubbed his. 
eyes ‘vith his hands, shook his head, and again looked ; but there it 
still was, large as a young calf, (to which he himself compared it,) 
and had assumed a more distinct and definite form. The colour, 
however, continued the same,—faint blue. He observed, too, its 
eyes—like dim-decaying fire-coals, as it looked composedly up m 
his face. He poked about his walking-stick, and moved it repeat- 
edly through and through the form of the phantom ; but there it 
continued—indivisible—impalpable—in short, as much a dog as 
ever, and yet the stick traversing its form in every direction, from 
the tail to the tip of the nose! Mr D—— hurried on a few steps, 
and again looked,—there was the dog!—Now it is fit the reader 
should be informed, that Mr D—— was a remarkably temperate 
man, and had, that evening, contented himself witha solitary glass 
of port by the bedside of his sick brother; so that there was no 
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room for supposing his per ceptions to have Beal aisithen with 
liquor. 

“What can it be?” thought he, while his heart knocked rather 
harder than usual against the bars of its prison—Qh, it must be an 
optical delusion—oh, ’tis clearly so! nothing in the world else! that’s 
all. How odd!’’—and he smiled, he thought very unconcernedly ; : 
but another glimpse of the phantom standing by him in blue dis- 
tinctness instantly darkened his features with the hue of apprehen- 
sion. If it really was an optical delusion, it was the most fixed and 
pertinacious one he ever heard of! The best part of valour is dis- 
cretion, says Shakspeare,—and in all things; so, observing a stage 
passing by at that moment, to put an end to the matter, Mr D——, 
with a little trepidation in his tone, ordered it to stop; there was 
just room for one inside: and in stepped Mr D——, chuckling at 
the cunning fashion after which he had succeeded in jockeying his 
strange attendant. Not feeling inclined to talk with the fat woman 
who sat next him, squeezing him most unmercifully against the side 
of the coach, nor with the elderly grazier-looking man fronting him, 
whose large dirty top-boots seriously incommoded him, he shut his 
eyes, that he might pursue his thoughts undisturbed. After about 
five minutes’ riding, he suddenly opened his eyes—and the first 
thing that met them was the figure of the blue dog, lying stretched, 
im some unaccountable manner, at his feet, half under the seat. 

‘‘J—I—hope THE poe does not annoy you, Sir?” inquired 
Mr D——, a little flustered, of the man opposite, hoping to discern 
whether the dog chose to be visible to any one else. 

“Sir!” exclaimed the person he addressed, starting from a kind 
of dose, and staring about in the bottom of the coach. 

‘¢ Lord, Sir!” echoed the woman beside him. 

‘¢ A nog, Sir, did you say?” inquired all in a breath. 

‘*Oh,—nothine—nothing, I assure you. “Tis a little mistake,” 
replied Mr D——, with a faint smile ;,‘‘I—I thought—in short, I find 
Tvebeen dreaming; and I'm sure I beg pardon for disturbing you.” 
Every one in the coach laughed, except Mr D——, whose eyes con-. 


‘ae. oe, 
tinued rivetted on the dim blue outline of the dog, lying motionless _ 


at his feet. He was now certain that he was suffering from an op- 


tical illusion of some sort or other, and endeavoured to prevent his 


thoughts from ranning into an alarmed channel, by striving to en-_ 


gage his faculties with the philosophy of the thng. He could make | | 


nothing out, however ; and the Q.E.D. of his thinkings startled him 
not alittle, when it came in the shape of the large blue dog, leap- 
ing at his heels out of the coach, when ‘he alighted. Arrived 
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at home, he lost sight of the phantom during the time of supper 
and the family devotions. As soon as he. had extinguished his bed- 
room candle, and got into bed, he was nearly leaping out again, on 
feeling a sensation as if a large doe had jumped on that part of the 


bed where his feet lay. He felt its pressure! He said he was in- | 


clined to rise, and make it a subject of special prayer to the Deity! 
Mrs D—— asked him what was the matter with him? for he be- 
came very cold, and shivered a little. He easily quieted her with 
saying he felt a little chilled ; and, as soon as she was fairly asleep, 
he got quietly out of bed, and walked up and down the room. 
Wherever he moved, he beheld, by the moonlight through the win- 
dow, the dim dusky outline of the dog, following wherever he went! 
Mr D—— opened the windows, he did not exactly know why, and 
mounted the dressing-table for that purpose. On looking down 


before he leaped on. the floor, there was the dog waiting for him, 


squattine composedly on his haunches ! There was no standing 
this any longer, thought Mr D——, delusion or no delusion ; so he 
ran to the bed—plunged beneath the clothes, and, thoroughly 
frightened, dropt at length asleep, his head under cover all night! 
On waking in the morning, he thought it must have been all a 
dream about the dog, for it had totally disappeared with the day- 


a 


light. When an hour’s glancing in all directions had. convinced ° 


him: that the phantom was really no longer visible, he told the 
whole to Mrs D——, and made very merry with her fears—for she 
would have it, that it was ‘‘something supernatural,” and, good 
lady ! ‘‘ Mr D—— might depend upon it, the thing had its errand !”’ 
Four times subsequent to this did Mr D—— see the spectral visitant 
—nowise altered either in its manner, form, or colour. Itwas always 
late in the evenings when he observed it, and generally when he 
was alone.—He was a man extensively acquainted with physiology ; 
but felt utterly at a loss to what derangement of what part of the 
animal economy to refer it. Se, indeed, was I—for he came to con- 

sult me about it. He was with me once during the presence of the 
phantom. Texamined his eyes with a candle,'to see whether the inter- 
rupted motions of the irides mdicated any sudden alteration of the 
functions of the optic nerve; but the pupils contracted and dilated with 


perfect regularity. One thing, however, was certain, —his stomach 
_had heen latterly a little out of order ; and every body knows the 
‘intimate connexion between its functions and the nervous system. 


But why he should see spectra—why they should assume and retain 


the figure of a dog, and of such an uncanine colour too—and why 


it should so pertinaciously attach itself to him, and be seen pre- 
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cisely the same, at the various intervals after which it made its ap- 
pearance—and why he should hear, or imagine he heard it utter 
sounds,—all these questions I am as unable to answer as Mr D—— 
was, or as, possibly, the reader will be. He may account for it in 
whatever way his ingenuity may enable him. [have seen and known 
other cases of spectra, not unlike the one above related ; and great 
alarm and horror have they excited in the breasts of persons blessed 
with less firmness and good sense than Mr D —— displayed. 


| 4 

A perusal of the foregoing narrative occasioned its corroboration, 
by the following account of a similar spectrum, seen by one of my 
scientific friends. As the reader will doubtless consider it inter- 
esting, I here subjoin the letter from my friend. 


BLACKHEATH, December 1850. 


My prar Str,—Though the “ Spectral Dog” is somewhat laugh- 
able, in quality of tailpiece to the melancholy—the truly sorrowful 
narrative immediately preceding it, I have read it with nearly equal 
interest, because it forcibly reminds me of a similar incident in my 
own life. 

_ In my early days, I was, as you have often heard me say, an in- 
fatuated searcher after the philosopher’s stone! ‘1 then resided 
near Bristol; and had a back parlour fitted up according to my 


fancy, ina very gloomy style. I soon filled it with the apparatus | _ 


of my craft,—crucibles, furnace, retorts, etc. etc. elc. without end. 
I never allowed the light of day to dissipate the mysterious gloom 
which pervaded my laboratory; but had an old Roman lamp, sus- 
pended from the ceiling, kept continually burning, night and day. 
I had three different locks on the door ; and took such precautions 
as enabled me to satisfy myself, that no one ever entered the room 
for nearly three years, except a singular and enthusiastic old man, 
who first imspired me with my madness, as I may well call it.— 
You know too well, my dear Sir, how much of my little fortune 
was frittered ‘away in running after that ridiculous will 0’ the 
Wisp. But to my tale. é 
One Sunday evening, after dining neae at five o'clock, T took 
y candle in my hand, and hurried back to my laboratory, which 
~Lhad quitted only half an hour before, for dinner. On unlocking 
» the door, and entering, to my equal alarm and astonishment, I dis- 
tinctly saw the figure of a little old stooping woman, ina red cloak, 
~and with a very pale face. She stood near the fire-place, and. 
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Jeaned with both hands on a walking-stick. Iwas nearly letting 
fall the candlestick I held. However, I contrived to set it down 
pretty steadily on the table, which stood between my mysterious 
guest and me, and spoke to her. I received no answer. The fi- 
sure did not move—nay, it did not even look at me. I stamped 
with my foot—I knocked my knuckles on the table—I shook it 
with both my hands—I called out to the old woman,—but in vain ! 
A bottle of spirits—brandy, if I recollect right—and a wine glass, 
stood on a shelf of the cupboard, which was close at my elbow. I 
poured out a glassful, and drank it. Still the figure continued 
there, standing before me as distinct, as motionless as ever. [I 
began to suspect it was merely an ocular spectrum. I rubbed my 
eyes, | pushed them inward with my fingers, till corruscations of 
light seemed to flash from them. But when | directed them again 
towards the spot where the apparition had stood, there it sull was! 
I walked up to her somewhat falteringly. She stood exactly in the 
way of my arm-chair, as though she were on the point of sitting 
down upon it. I actually walked clean ruroucn the figure, and 
sat down. After a few moments, | opened my eyes, (which I had 
closed on sitting down,) and behold, the figure stood fronting me, 
about six feet off! I rose—it moved farther off; I lifted up my 
right arm in a threatening manner—so did the figure; I raised my 
other arm—so'did the old woman; I moved towards her—she re- 
treated, all the while never once looking at me. She got towards 
the spot where I had formerly stood; and so the table was once 
more between us. J got more agitated than ever; but, when the - 
figure began to approach me in a direct line, walking apparently 
right through the table, even as the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
I quite lost my presence of mind. A giddiness, or sickness, came 
over me, and, sinking into my seat, I fainted. When Peospvenay: 
the spectre had disappeared. 

I have never since seen it, nor any thing similar. Such Baia. 
are by no means rare among studious men, if of an irritable, ner- 
vous temperament, and an imaginative turn. I know a learned Ba- 
ronet, who has his study sometimes crowded with them; and he 
never feels so much at home, as when surrounded by these, | 
spirits ! | 

You may make any use you like of this letter. Iam, my deat 
Sir, ever faithfully yours, ty 
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A. Groom, in plain livery, left a card at my house, one afternoon, 
during my absence, on which was the name, ‘‘ Mr GLoucgsTER, 
No.—, Recent Srreet ;” and in pencil, the words—‘‘ Will thank 
Dr——1o call this evening.” As my red book was lying on the 
table at the time, I looked in it, from mere casual curiosity, to see 
whether the name of ‘‘ Gloucester” appeared there—but it did not. 
I concluded, therefore, that my new patient must be a recent 
comer. About six o'clock that evening, I drove to Regent Street, 
sent in my card, and was presently ushered by the man-seryant 
into a spacious apartment, somewhat showily furnished. ‘The mild 
retiring sunlight of a July evening was diffused over the room; and 
ample crimson window-curtains, half drawn, mitigated the glare 
of the gilded picture- -frames which hung in great numbers round 
the walls. There wasa large round table in the middle of the room, 
covered with papers, magazines, books, cards, etc. ; and, in a word, 
the whole aspect of things indicated the residence of a person of 
some fashion and fortune. Ona side-table lay several pairs of box- 
ing-gloves, foils, etc. The object of my visit, Mr Gloucester, was 
seated on am elegant ottoman, in a pensive posture, with his head 
leaning on his hand, which’ rested on the table. He was engaged 
with the 1 hewspa per when I was announced. He rose, as I entered, 
politely— T should rather say obsequiously—handed me to a chair, 
and then resumed his seat on the ottoman. [lis countenance was 
rather pleasing, fresh-coloured, with regular features, and very 
light auburn hair, which was adjusted with a sort of careless fa- 
shionable negligence. I may perhaps be laughed at by some for 
noticing such an ‘apparently insignificant circumstance ; but the ob- 
servant humour of my profession must sufficiently account for my 
detecting the fact, cae hands were not those of a born and bred 
gentleman—of one who, as the phrase is, ‘‘has never done any 
thing”’ in his life; but they were coarse, large, and clumsy looking. 
‘ As for his demeanour also, there was a constrained and over- 
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anxious display of politeness—an assumption of fashionable ease 
and indifference, that sat ill on him, like a court dress fastened on 
a vulgar féllow. He spoke with a would-be jaunty, free-and-easy, 
small swagger sort of air, and changed at times the tones of his 
voice to an offensive cringing softness, which, I daresay, he took — 


~~ tobe yastly insinuating. All these little circumstances, put, together, 


repossessed me with a sudden feeling of dislike to the man. 
These sort of people are a great nuisance to one; since there is no 
knowing exactly how to treat them. After some hurried expres- 
sions of civility, Mr Gloucester informed me that he had sent for 
me on account of a deep depression of spirits, to which he was lat- 
terly subject. He proceeded to detail many of the symptoms of a 
disordered nervous system. He was tormented with vague appre- 
hensions of impending calamity ; could not divest himself of an un- 
accountable trepidation of manner, which, by attracting observation, 
seriously disconcerted him on many occasions; felt incessantly 
tempted to the commission of suicide ; loathed society ; disrelished 
his former scenes of amusement ; had lost his appetite; passed rest- 
less nights; and was disturbed with appalling dreams. His pulse, 
tongue, countenance, etc. corroborated the above statement of his 
symptoms. I asked him whether any thing unpleasant had oc- 
curred in his family ?—nothing of the kind. Disappointment in an 
affaire du coeur?—Oh, no. Unsuccessful at play?—By no means— 
he did not play. Well—had he any source of secret annoyance 
which could account for his present depression? * He coloured, 
seemed embarrassed, and apparently hesitating whether or not he 
should communicate to me what weighed on his spirits. He, how- 
ever, seemed determined to keep me_in ignorance ; and with some 
alteration of manner, said suddenly, that it was only a constitu- 
tional néryousness—his family were all so; and he wished to know 
whether it was in the power of medicine to relieve him. Treplied, 

that I would certainly do all that lay in my power, but that he must 
not expect any sudden and miraculous effect from the medicines I 
might prescribe; that I saw clearly he had something on his mind 
which oppressed his spirits; that he ought to go into cheerful so- 
ciety—he sighed ; seek change of air—that, he said, was, under 
circumstances, impossible. I rose to go. He gave me two guineas, 
and begged me to call the next eyening. IT left, not knowing what 
to make of him. To tell the plain truth, I began to suspect that he 
was neither more nor less than a systematic London sharper—a 
pamester—a hanger-on about town—and that he had sent for me 
in consequence of some of those sudden alternations of fortune to _ 
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which the lives of such men are subject. I was by no means anxious 
for a prolonged attendance on him. 

About the same time next evening I paid hima second visit. He 
was stretched on the ottoman, enveloped in a gaudy dressing-gown, 
with his arms folded on his breast, and his right foot hanging over 
the side of the ottoman, and dangling about, as if in search of a 
stray slipper. _ I did not like this elaborately careless and conceited 
posture. A decanter or two, with some wine glasses, stood on the 
table. He did not rise on my entering, but, with a languid air, 
begged me to be seated in a chair opposite to him. ‘*‘ Good even- 
ine, Doctor—good evening,” said he, in a low.and hurried tone; 
Vm glad you are come, for if you had not, ’'m sure I don’t know 
what I should have done. I’m deucedly low to-night.” 

“* Have you taken the medicines I prescr ibed, Mr Gloucester ?” 
I inquired, feeling his pulse, which fluttered irregularly, indicating 
a high degree of nervous excitement. He had taken most of the 
physic I had ordered, he said, but without perceiving any effect 
from it. ‘‘In fact, Doctor,” he continued, starting from his recum- 
bent position to his feet, and walking rapidly three or four paces to 
and fro—‘‘d—n me if 1 know what’s come to me.* I feel as if I 
could cut my throat.” I insinuated some questions, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether there was any hereditary tendency to 
insanity in his family ; but it would not do. ‘‘Tle saw,” he said, 
** what I was driving at,” but I was ‘‘ on a wrong scent.” 

_ **Come, come, Doctor ! after all there’s nothing like wine for low 
Spirits, is there? D——e, Doctor, drink, drink. Only taste that 
‘claret ;”—and, after pouring out a glass for me, which ran over the 
~ brim on the table—his hand was so unsteady—he instantly gulped 
down two glasses himself. There was a vulgar offensive familiarity 
in his manner, from which I'felt inclined to stand off ; but I thought 
it better to conceal my feelings. ‘I was removing my slove from 
my right hand, and putting my * hat é and stick on the table, when, 
seeing a thin slip of paper ving on. the “leg where misbagesie to 
place them—apparently a bill : 
hand itover to Mr Gloucester ; ; but, t ) ifay detSnishment, he suddenly 
sprang towards me, snatched from me the paper, with an air of 
ill-diseuised alarm, and. crumpled it up into his pocket, saying hur- 
» riedly—‘‘ Ha, ha, i “th is paame little bit of paper-—didn't t 
~ see the name, eh? Ti the L 
mine, whom I’ve just come Hie a cool fundied or two for; andit 
wouldn’t be the handsome thing to let his name appear—ha—you 
understand?” He stammered confusedly, directing to me as 
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anxious, sudden, and penetrating a glance as I ever encountered. 
I felt excessively uneasy, and inclined to take my departure in- 
stantly, My suspicions were now confirmed—I was ‘sitting fami- 
liarly with a swindler—a gambler—and the bill he was so anxious 
to conceal, was evidently wrung from one of his ruined dupes. My 
demeanour was instantly frozen oyer with the most distant: and 
frigid civility. I begged him to be reseated, and allow me to put 
a very few more questions to him, as I was in great haste. I was 
thus engaged, when a heavy knock was heard at the outer “door. 
Though there was nothing particular in it, Mr Gloucester started, 
and turned pale. Ina few moments | heard the sound of altercation 
—the door of the room in which we sat was presently opened, and. 
two men entered. Recollecting suddenly a similar scene in may 
own early history, I felt faint. There was no mistaking the character 
or errand of the two fellows, who now walked upto whe e 
sitting : they were two sullen Newgate myrmidons, a by | % 
God !—had a warrant to arrest Mr (inuecstbe, for Forcery! Trose 
from my chair, and staggered a few paces, I knew not eer? “| 
could scarcely preserve myself from falling on the floor. Mr Glou-. 
cester, as soon as he caught sight of the officers, fell back on the 
- ottoman—suddenly pressed his hand to his heart—turned pale as. 
death, and gasped, breathless with horror. 
““Gentlemen—what—what—do you want here?” 
‘<Isn’t your name E——T——?” asked the elder of the two, _ 
coolly and wiiadnioas t BS 4.) 


young man, almost inaudibly. > 

‘¢ Gloucester, eh?—oh, ho !—none of that there sort otblarne! Z 
Come, my kiddy—caged at last, eh? We've been long arter you, 
and now you must be off with us directly. Here’s your passport,” 
said one of the officers, pointing to Me warrant. The young. 


officers, I cannot cia he OW, was a quainted watt my person } x 
and, taking off his hat, “sai 1, in i res eine tone,—‘‘ Doctor, you’ ie - 
bring him to his wits a | n, an’t plea: se yc u—We must have him off 
directly!” Though mysel é a 


which he lay stretchalll be aN mey & lid ed hiss bald to siesta ia, 
and pom je at length. KE a ittor ik vhs int -collar, 


looking on shivering with aff fright 1 endea oured to tm his 
agitation by such soothing expl € es could EN 3 
ts my Doctor, Doctor! what a horrid idea “it was. !—Are they 
a wy we 
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gone?—are they?” he inquired, without opening his eyes, and 
clasping my hand in his, which was cold as that of a corpse. 

‘*Come, come—none of these here tantrums—you must off at 

-once—that’s the long and short of it,” said an officer, approaching, 

and taking from his coat-pocket a pair of handcuffs, at sight of 
which, and of a large horse-pistol projecting from his hea Mit 
my very soul sickened. 

‘“Oh, Doctor, Doctor!—save me! save me!” groaned their pe 
soner, clasping my hands with convulsive energy. i 

‘¢Come—curse your cowardly snivelling !—Why can’t you ‘be 
have like a man, now, eh ?—Come!—Off with this peacock’s cover- 
ing of yours—it was never made for the like of you, I'm sure—and 
put on a plain coat, and off to cage like a sensible bird,” said one 
of the two, proceeding to remove the dressing-gown very roughly. 

**Oh! my God—oh! my God—have mercy on me!—Oh, strike 
me dead at once!” nedfly shrieked their prisoner, falling on his 
knees on the floor, and glaring towards the ceiling with an almost 
maniac eye. _ 

aa hop e you’ "Il not treat your prisoner with unnecessary sever- 
iy said I, seeing them disposed to be very unceremonious. 

“No: —nol by. no manner of means, if as how he behaves him- 

” replied 0 one of the meu, pnee ully. Mr Gloucester’ s - eSs- 


fectly. ‘passive Te ivhilesdrawh on by his bewildered servant, 

assisted by one of the officers. It was neatly a new coat, cut in 

the very ae of the latest “fashion 1, and. contrasted strangely 
with the disordered and affrighted air of its wearer. His servant 
placed his hat on‘his head, and endeavoured to draw on his gloves 

—showy sky-coloured kid. He was standing with a stupified air, 

gazing vacantly at the officers, when he started suddenly to the 

yw, manifestly with the intention of leaping out. 

, ha! that’s your game, miy lad, is it?” coolly exclaimed one 
of the fficers, as he snatched him back again with a vice-like grasp 
of the collar. ‘‘ Now, since that’s the sport you’re for, why, you 
must be content to wear these little bracelets for the rest of your 
journey. It’s your own seeking, my Jad; for I didn’t mean to have 
used them, if as how you'd only behaved peaceably ;” and in an in- 
stant the young man’s ha \ds we e locked together in the handcuffs. 
Tt was sickening to see the frantic efforts—as if he would have se~ 

-yered his hands from the wrists—he made to burst the handcuffs. 

a “Take me—to Hell, if you choose!” he gasped, in a hoarse, 

hollow tone, sinking into a chair, utterly exhausted, while one of the. 
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officers was busily engaged rummaging the drawers, desks, etc. in 
search of papers. When he had concluded his search, filled his 
pockets, and buttoned his coat, the two approached, and told him 
to rise and accompany them. 

‘‘ Now, covey! are you for a rough or a quiet passage, eh?” 
said one of them, seizing him not very gently by the collar. He 
received no answer. ‘The wretched prisoner was more dead than 
alive. 
~ “T hope you have a hackney-coach in waiting, and don't intend 
to drag the young man through the streets on foot ?’’ I inquired. 

‘Why, true, true, Doctor—it might be as well for us all; but 
who’s to stump up for it?” replied one of the officers. I gave him 
five shillings, and the servant was instantly despatched for a hack- 
ney-coach. While they were waiting its arrival, conceiving I could 
not be of any use to Mr Gloucester, and not choosing to be seen 
leaving the house with two police- cofhical and a handcuffed pri- 
soner, | took my departure, and drove home in such a state of 
agitation as I have never experienced before or since. The papers 
of the next morning explained all. The young man “living m 
Regent Street, in first-rate style,” who had summoned me 1o visit 
him, had committed a series of forgeries, for the last eighteen 
months, to a great amount, and with so much secrecy and dex- 
terity, as to have, till then, escaped detection ; ‘and had for the 
Jast few months, been enjoying the produce of his skilful villany: in 
the style I witnessed, passing himself off, in the circles where he ~ 
associated, under the: a ssumed name of Gloucester. The imme- 
diate cause of his arrest was forging the acceptance of an emi- 
nent mercantile house to a bill of exchange for 46/. Poor fellow! 
it was short work with him afterwards. He was arraigned at the 
next September sessions of the Old Bailey—the case clearly proved 
against him—he offered no defence—was found guilty, and senten- 
ced todeath. Shortly after this, while reading the papers one Sa- 
turday morning, at breakfast, my eye lit on the usual gloomy an- 
nunciation of the Recorder’s visit to Windsor, and report to the 
King in Council of the prisoners found guilty at the last Old Bailey 
Sessions—‘‘ all of whom,” the paragraph concluded, ‘‘ his Majesty 
was graciously pleased to respite during his royal pleasure, except 
k—— oma! on whom the law is left to otake its course, next Tues- 
day morning.” Latin 

Transient and any thing but ag sveedblen as a been my intimacy 


with this miserable young man, is could not read this intelligence — 


with indifference. He whom I had so very lately seen surrounded 
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with the life-bought luxuries of a man of wealth and fashion, was 
now shivering the few remaining hours of his life in the condemned 
cells of Newgate! The next day (Sunday) I entertained a party of 
friends at my house to dinner ; to which I was just sitting down 
when one of the servants put a note into my hand, of which the fol- 
lowing isa copy :— 

_ “The Chaplain of Newgate has been earnestly requested by 
- E—— T——, (the young man sentenced to suffer for forgery next 
Tuesday morning,) to present his humble respects to Doctor ——, 
and solicit the favour of a visit from him in the course of to-morrow 
(Monday). The unhappy convict, Mr —— believes, has something 
on his mind, which he is anxious to communicate to Dr ——. 

‘* Newgate, September 28, 182—.” 

I felt it impossible, after perusing this note, to enjoy the company 
I had invited. What on earth could the culprit have to say to me? 
—what unreasonable request might he put me to the pain of re- 
fusing ?—ought I to see him at all?—were questions which I inces- 
santly proposed to myself during the evening, but felt unable to 
answer. I resolved, however, at last, to afford him the desired 
interview, and be at the cell of Newgate in the course of the next 
evening, unless my professional engagements prevented me. About 
‘six o'clock, therefore, on Monday, after fortifying myself with a 
few extra glasses of wine—for why should I hesitate to acknow- 
ledge, that I apprehended much distress and agitation from#wit- 
nessing so unusual a scene?—I drove to the Old Bailey, drew up 
opposite the Goyernor’s house, and was received by him yery po- © 
litely. He despatched a turnkey to lead me to the cell where my 
late patient, the sot-disant Mr Gloucester, was immured in chilling 
expectancy of his fate. 

Surely Horror has appropriated those gloomy regions for her - 
peculiar dwelling-place ! Who that has passed through them once, 
can ever forget the long, narrow, lamplit passages—the sepulchral 
silence, save where the ear is startled with the clangour of iron doors 
closing harshly before and, behind—the dimly seen spectral figure 
of the prison patrol gliding along with loaded blunderbuss—and the 
chilling consciousness of being surrounded by so many fiends in 
human shape—inhaling the foul atmosphere of ail the concentrated 
misery and guilt of the metropolis! My heart leaped within me to 
listen even to my own echoing footfalls: and I felt several times 
inclined to return without fulfilling the purpose of my visit. My 
vacillation, however, was abruptly put an end to by my guide ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Here we are, Sir.” While he was unbarring the cell - 
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door, I begged him to continue at the outside of the door during 
the few moments of my interview with the convict. 

‘‘Holloa! young man!—Within there!—fHere’s Dr —— come 
to see you!” said the turnkey, hoarsely, as he ushered me in. The 
cell was small and gloomy; and a little lamp, lymg on the table, 
barely sufficed to show me the persons of the culprit, and an el- 
derly, respectable-looking man, muffled in a drab great-coat, and 
sitting gazing in stupified silence on the prisoner. Great God, it 
was his Farner! He did not seem conscious of my entrance ; but 
his son rose, and feebly asked me how I was, muttered a few words 
of thanks, sank again—apparently overpowered by his feelings— 
into his seat, and fixed his eyes on a page of the Bible, which was 
lying open before him. A long silence ensued; for none of us 
seemed either able or inclined to ‘talk. I contemplated the two with 
feelings of lively interest. ‘How altered was the young culprit be- 
fore me, from the gay ‘‘Mr Gloucester,” whom I had visited in 
Regent Street !, His face had now a ghastly, cadaverous hue ; his 
hair was matted, with perspiration, over his sallow forehead ; his. 
eyes were sunk and bloodshot, and seemed incapable of distinguish- . 
ing the print to which they were directed. He was dressed in a 
plain suit of mourning, and wore a simple black stock round his 
neck. How I shuddered, when I thought on the rude hands which 
were soon to unloose it! Beside him, on the table, lay a white 
pooket-handkerchief, completely fy si either with tears, or 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead, and a glass of water, 
with which he occasionally moistened his parched lips. I knew not 
whether he was more to be pitied. than his wretched, heart-broken 
father. ‘The latter seemed a worthy, respectable person, (he was 
an industrious tradesman in the country,) with a few thin grey hairs 
scattered over his otherwise bald head, and sat with his hands 
closed together, resting on his knees, gazing on his doomed son 
with a lack-lustre eye, ‘whfteh, together with his anguish-worn fea- 
tures, told eloquently of his sufferings! 

‘Well, Doctor!” exclaimed the young man, at length, closing 
the Bible, ‘‘I have now read that blessed chapter to the end; and, 
I thank God, [ think I feel it.—But now, let me thank you, Doctor, 
for your good and kind attention to my request. I have something 
panticitiar: to say to you, but it must be in private,” he continued, 
looking significantly at his father, as though he wished him to take 
the hint, and withdraw for a few moments. Alas! the heart- 
broken parent understood him not, but continued with his eyes 
rivetted, vacantly, as before. ’ 
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‘« We must be left alone for a moment,” said the young man, ris- 
ing and stepping to the door. Ee knocked, and when it was opened, 
whispered the turnkey to remove his father gently, and let him 
wait outside for an instant or two. The man entered for that pur- 
pose, and the prisoner took hold tenderly of his father’s hand, and 
said, ‘‘Dear—dear father!—you must leave me for a moment, 
while I speak in private to this gentleman ;” at the same time en- 
deavouring toraise him from the chair. 

‘** Oh! yes—yes— What ?—Of course,” stammered the old man, 
with a bewildered air, rising ; and then, as it were with a sudden 
eush of full returning consciousness, flung his arms round his son, ~ 
folded him convulsively to his breast, and groaned—‘‘ Oh, my son, 
-my poor son!” Even thedron visage of the turnkey seemed dark- 
ened with a transient emotion, at this heart-breaking scene. ~The 
next moment we were left. alone; but it was some time before the 
culprit recovered from the agitation occasioned by the sudden ebul- 
lition of his father’s feelings. 

‘*Doctor,” he gasped at length, ‘‘ we've but a few—very few 
moments, and I have much to say. ‘‘God Almighty bless you,” 

ueezing my hands convulsively, ‘for this kindness to a guilty, 
Hct wretch like me; and the business 1 wanted to see you 
about is sad, but short. I have heard so much of your goodness, 
Doctor, that I’m sure you won't deny me the only favour I shall ask.” 

“© Whatever is reasonable and proper, if it lie in my way, I shall 
certainly ”’—said:I, anxiously waiting to see the nature of the com- 
munication he seemed to have to make to me. 

** Thank you, Doctor ; thank you. It is only this—in a word— 
guilty wretch that I am !—1 have” —he trembled violently —‘‘ se- 
duced a lovely, bigot girl !—God forgive me !|—And—and—she 
now—nearly on the verge of her confinement!” He suddenly 
br gp his face with his handkerchief, and sobbed bitterly for 

ne moments. Presently he resumed—‘ Alas! she knows me 
aa by my real name; so that, when she reads the account of—of 
—my execution in the papers of Wednesday—she won't know it is 
her Edward! Nor does she know me by the name I bore in Regent 
Sireet. She is not at all acquainted with my frightful situation ; 
but she must be, when all is over! Now, dear kind, good Doctor,’’ 
he continued, shaking from head to foot, and grasping my hand, 
*“do, for the love of God, and the peace of my dying moments, 
promise me that you will see her, (she lives at ——;) visit her in her 
confinement, and gradually break the news of my death to her; 
and § so, my last prayers will be for her, and that my Maker may for- 
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give me for her ruin! You will find in this little bag a sum of 301., 
—the last I have onearth. I beg you will take five guineas for your 
own fee, and give the rest to my precious—my ruined Mary!” He 
fell down on his knees, and folded his arms round mine, in a sup- 
plicating attitude. My tears fell on him, as he looked up at me. 
‘¢Oh, God be thanked for these blessed tears !—they assure me you 
will do what I ask—may I believe you will?” 

‘¢ Yes—yes—yes, young man,’’ I replied with a quivering lip; 
‘it is a painful task; but I will do it—give her the money, and add 
ten pounds to the thirty, should it be necessary./—‘‘ Oh, Doctor, 
_ depend on it, God will bless you and yours for ever, for this noble 
conduct !—And now I have one thing more to ask—yes—one thing” 
—he seemed choked—-‘‘ Doctor, your skill will enable you to inform 
me—lI wish to know—is—the death I must die to-morrow’ —he put 
his hand to his neck, and shaking like an aspen leaf, sank down again 
into the chair from which he had risen—‘‘is hanging—a painful—a 
tedious’ —— He could utter no more, nor could I answer him. 

‘‘Do not,” I replied, after a pause, ‘‘ do not put me to the tor- 
ture of listening to questions like these. Pray to your merciful 
God; and, rely on it, no one ever prayed sincerely in vain. ‘The 
thief on the cross’—I faltered ;, then feeling, that if I continued in 
the cell a moment longer, I should faint, I rose, and shook the young 
man’s cold hands ; he could not speak, but sobbed and gasped con- 
vulsively—and in a few moments I was driving home. As soon as 
I was seated in my carriage, I could restrain my feelings no longer, 
but burst into a flood of tears. I prayed to God I might never 
be called to pass through such a bitter and afflicting scene again, 
to the latest hour I breathed ; T ought to have visited several pa- 
tients that evening, but finding myself utterly upfit, I sent apologies | 
and went home. My sleep in the night was troubled ; the distorted 
mage of the convict I had been visiting flitted in horrible shapes 
pountl my bed all night long. An irresistible and most morbid 
restlessness and curiosity took possession of me, to witness the end 
of this young man. The first time the idea presented itself, it sick- 
ened'me ; I revolted from it. How my feelings changed, I know - 
not ; but I rose at seven o'clock, and, without hinting it to any one, 
put on a great-coat, slouched my hat over my eyes, and directed 
my hurried steps towards the Old Bailey. I got into one of the 
houses immediately opposite the gloomy gallows, and took my sta- 
tion, with several other visitors, at the window. They were con- 
versing on the subject of the execution, and unanimously execrated 
the THe UAGY severity of thé laws which could deprive a young 
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man, such as they said E—— T—— was, of hislife, for an offence 
of merely civil criminality. Of course, I did not speak. It was a 
wretched morning ; a drizzling shower fell incessantly. ‘The crowd 
was not great, but conducted themselves most indecorously. Even 
the female portion—by far the greater—occasionally vociferated 
joyously and boisterously, as they recognised their acquaintance 
among the crowd. At leneth, St Sepulchre’s bell tolled the hour 
of eight—eloomy herald of many a sinner’s entrance into eternity ; 
and as the last chimes died away on the ear, and were succeeded by 
the muffled tolling of the prison bell, which I could hear with agon- 
izing distinctness, I caught a elimpse of the glistening gold-tipped 
wands of the two under-sheriffs, as they took their station under 
the shed at the foot of the gallows. Ina few moments, the Ordi- 
nary, and another grey-haired gentleman, made their appearance ; 
and between them was the unfortunate criminal. He ascended the ' 
steps with considerable firmness. His arms were pinioned before 
and behind; and when he stood on the gallows, I could hear the 
exclamations of the crowd—‘‘ Lord, Lord! what a fine young man! 
Poor fellow!” He was dressed in a suit of respectable mourning, 
and wore black kid gloves. His light hair had evidently been ad- 
justed with some care, and fell in loose curls over each side of his 
temples. His countenance was much as I saw it on the preceding 
evenine—fearfully pale; and his demeanour was much more com- 
posed than I had expected, from what I had witnessed of his agita- 
tion in the condemned cell. He bowed twice very low, and rather 
formally, to the crowd around—gave a sudden and ghastly glance 
at the beam over his head, from which the rope was suspended, 
and then suffered the executioner to place him on the precise spot 
which he was to occupy, and prepare him for death. Iwas shocked 
at the air of sullen, brutal indifference, with which the hangman 
Joosed and removed his neckerchief, which was white, and tied 
with neatness and precision—dropped the accursed noose over his 
head, and adjusted it round the bare—the creeping neck—and 
could stand it no longer. Istaggered from my place at the window 
to a distant part of the room, dropped into a chair, shut my eyes, 
closed my tingling ears with my fingers, and, with a hurried as; ira- 
tion for God’s mercy towards the wretched young criminal, who, 
within a very few yards of me, was perhaps that instant surren- 
dering his life into the hands which gave it, continued motionless 
for some minutes, till the noise made by the persons at the window, , 
in leaving, convinced me all was over. | rose. and followed them 
down stairs ; worked my way through the cr owd, without daring to 
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elevate my eyes, lest they should encounter the suspended corpse ; 
threw myself into a coach, and hurried home. I did not recover 
the agitation produced by this scene for several days.—This was 
the end of a Forcsr! | 

In conclusion, I may just inform the reader, that I faithfully exe- 
cuted the commission with which he had intrusted me, and a bitter, 
heart-rending business it was! is . 


CHAPTER XII. 
A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


[Tut London Medical Gazelte haying, in somewhat uncourtly 
terms, preferred an accusation of plagiarism against the original 
writer of this Diary—with reference to the citation (in the case 
‘‘ Intriguing and Madness’’) of the passage from Shakspeare, af- 
firming memory to be the test of madness, (‘‘ Bring me to the 
test,” etc. ;)—asserting, in downright terms, that the illustration in 
question was ‘‘borrowed without scruple or acknowledgment, 
from Sir Henry Halford,”—and was ‘‘ truly a little too. barefaced ;” 
—the Editor of these passages simply assures the reader, that, 
from circumstances, this is impossible; and the reader would know 
it to be so, could these circumstances be communicated consist- 
ently with the Editor’s present purposes. And farther, the Editor 
immediately wrote to Sir Henry Halford, disproving the truth of 
the assertion in the Medical Gazette, and has received a note from 
Sir Henry, stating his ‘‘ perfect satisfaction” with the explanation 
siven. The other allegations contained m the article in question, 
are not such as to require an answer. 


Lonpon, November 12. 1850. ] 


J uate humbug, and would eschew that cant and fanaticism 
which are at present tainting extensive portions of society, as sin- 
cerely as I venerate and wish to cultivate a spirit of sober, manly, 
and rational piety. It is not, therefore, to pander to the morbid 
tastes of overweening saintliness, to encourage its arrogant assump- 
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tions, sanction its hateful, selfish exclusiveness, or advocate that 
spirit of sour, diseased, puritanical seclusion from the innocent 
gaieties and enjoyments of life, which has more deeply injured the 
interests of religion than any of its professed enemies; it is not, I 
repeat, with any such unworthy objects as these that this melan- 
choly narrative is placed on record. But it is to show, if it ever 
meet their eyes, your ‘‘ men about town,” as the élite of the rakish 
fools and flutterers of the day are significantly termed, that some 
portions of the page of profligacy are black—black with horror, 
and steeped in the tears—the blood, of anguish and remorse, wrung 
from ruined thousands !—That ‘often the “iron is entering the very 
soul” of those wlio present to the world’s eye an exterior of glaring 
gaiety and recklessness—that gilded guilt must, one day, be strip- 
ped of its tinselry, and flung into the haze and gloom of outer dark- 
* ness: these are the only objects for which this black passage is laid 
before the reader ; in which I have undertaken to describe pains 
and agonies, which these eyes witnessed, and that with all the true 
frightfulness of reality. It has, indeed, cost me feelings of little 
less than torture to retrace the leading features of the scenes with 
which the narrative concludes. itis 


“Hit him—pitch it into him! Go it, boys—go it! Right into 
your man each of you, like good ’uns!—Top sawyers these !— 
Hiurra! Tap his claret cask—draw his cork !—Go it—go it—beat 
him, big one!—lick him, little one! Hurra—Slash, smash—fib 
away—right and left!—Hollo!—Clear the way there !—Ring ! 
ring |” 

These, and many similar exclamations, may serve to bring be- 
fore the reader one of those ordinary scenes in London—a street: 
row; arising, too, out of circumstances of equally frequent re- 
currence. A gentleman (!) prowling about Piccadilly, towards 
nightfall, in the month of November, in quest of adventures of a 
certain description, had been offering some impertinence to a fe- 
male of respectable appearance, whom he had been following for 
some minutes. He was in the act of putting his arm round her 
waist, or taking some similar liberty, when he was suddenly seized 
by the collar from behind, and jerked off the pavement s violently, 
that he fell nearly at full length in the gutter. This feat was per- 
formed by the woman’s husband, who had that moment rejoined 
her, having quitted her only a very short time before, to leave a 
message at one of the coach-offices, while she walked on, being in 
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s we 
haste. Noman of ordinary spirit could endure such rough hand- 
ling tamely. The instant, therefore, that the prostrate man had 


recovered his footing, he sprung towards his assailant, and struck. 


him furiously over the face with his umbrella. For a moment the 
man seemed disinclined to return the blow, owing to the passionate 
dissuasions of his wife ; but it was useless—his English blood began 
to boil under the idea of submitting to a blow, and, hurriedly ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Wait a moment, Sinfcche pushed. his wife into the 
shop adjoining, telling her to stay till he returned. A small crowd 
stood round. ‘‘Now, by ——, Sir, we shall see which is the 
better man!”’ said he, again making his appearance, and putting 
himself into a boxing attitude. There was much disparity between 
the destined combatants, in point both of skill and size. The man 
last named was short in stature, but of a square iron build; and it 
needed only a glance at his posture to see he was a scientific, per- 
haps a thoroughbred, bruiser. His antagonist, on the contrary, 
was a tall, handsome, well-proportioned, gentlemanly man, appa- 
rently not more than twenty-eight or thirty years old. Giving his 
umbrella into the hands of a bystander, and hurriedly drawing off 
his gloves, he addressed himself to the encounter with an unguarded 
impetuosity, which left him wholly at the mercy of his cool and 
practised opponent. 

The latter seemed evidently inclined to play a while with his 
man, and contented himself with stopping several heavily dealt 


blows, with so much quickness and precision, that every one saw 


‘“‘the big one had caught a Tartar’ in the man he had provoked. 
Watching his opportunity, like a tiger crouching noiselessly in pre- 
paration for the fatal spring, the short man delivered such a slaugh- 
tering left-handed hit full in the face of his tall adversary, accom- 
panied by a tremendous ‘‘ doubling-up” body-blow, as in an instant 
brought him senseless to the ground. He who now lay stunned 
and blood-smeared on the pavement, surrounded by a rabble jeer- 
ing the fallen ‘‘ swell,” and exulling at seeing the punishment he 
had received for his impertinence, was, as the conqueror pithily told 
them, standing over his prostrate foe, the Honourable St John Henry 
Effingstone, presumptive heir to a marquisate ; and the victor, who 
walked coolly away as if nothing had Hapbened, was Tom ——, the 
prizefighter. 
Such was the occasion of my first introduction to Mr Effingstone ; 

for Iwas driving by at the time this occurrence took place ; and 


my ‘coachman, seeing the crowd, slackened the pace of his horses, ~ 
and I desired him to stop. Hearing some voices cry, ‘‘ Take him_ 


é 
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toa doctor,” I let myself out, announced my profession, and, seeing 
aman of very gentlemanly and superior appearance, covered with 
blood, and propped against the knee of one of the people round, I 
had him brought to my carriage, saying I would drive him to his 
residence close by, which his card showed me was in —— Street. 
Though much disfigured, and in great pain, he had not received 
~ any injury likely to be attended with danger. He soon recovered ; 
but an infinitely greater annoyance remained after all the other 
symptoms had disappeared—his left eye was sent into deep mourn- 
ing, which threatened to last for some weeks; and could any thing 
be more vexatious to a gay man about town? for such was Mr Ef- 
finestone—but no ordinary one. 

He did not belong lo that crowded class of essenced fh of silly 
coxcombs, hung in gold chains, and bespangled with a profusion of 
rings, brooches, pins, and quizzing-elasses, who are to be seen m 
fine weather glistening about town, like fire-flies in India. He was 
no walking advertisement of the superior articles of. his. tailor, 
mercer, and jeweller. No—Mr Effingstone was really a man about 
town, and yetno puppy. He was worse—an abandoned profligate, 
a systematic debauchee, an irreclaimable reprobate. He stood pre- 
eminent amidst the throng of men of fashion—a glaring tower of 
Hilt, such as Milton pppesen's Satan, 


ab! 
In shane and gesture proudly eminent, 


among his gloomy battalions of fallen spirits. He had nothing in 
common with the set of men I have been alluding to, but that-he 
chose to drink deeper from the same foul and maddening cup of 
dissipation. Their minor fooleries and ‘‘naughtiness,” as he term- 
ed them, he despised. Had he not neglected a legitimate exercise 
of his transcendent talents, he might have become, with little effort, 
‘one of the first men of his age. As for knowledge, his powers of 
acquisition seemed unbounded. Whatever he read he iifade his 
own; good or bad, he never forgot it. He was equally intimate 
with ancient and modern scholarship. His knowledge of the varie- 
ties and distinctions between the ancient sects of philosophers was 
more minutely accurate, and more successfully brought to bear 
‘upon the modern, than I am aware of having ever known in an- 
~ other. Few, very few, that I have been acquainted with, could 
make a more imposing and effective display of the “ dazzling fence 
of logic.” Fallacies, though never so subtle, so exquisitely vrai- 
semblani—so ‘‘twin-formed to truth”—and calculated to evade 
the very ghost of Aristotle himself, melted away instantaneously 
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before the first glance of his eye. His powers were acknowledged 
and feared by all who knew him—as many a discomfited sciolist 
now living can bear testimony. [His acuteness of perception was 
not less remarkable. He anticipated all you meant to convey, be- 
fore you had uttered more than a word or two. It was useless to 
kick or wince under such treatment—to find your own words thrust 
back again down your own throat as useléss, than which few things 
are more provoking to men with the slightest spice of petulance. 
A conviction of his overwhelming power kept you passive beneath 
his grasp. He had, as it were, extracted and devoured the kernel, 
while you were attempting to decide on the best method of break- 
ing the shell. His wit was radiant, and, fed by a fancy both lively 
and powerful, it flashed and sparkled on all sides of you like light- 
ning. He had a strong bent towards sarcasm, and that of the bit- 
terest and fiercest kind. If you chanced unexpectedly to become 
its subject, you sneaked away consciously seared to your very 


centre. If, however, you really wished to acquire information from_ 


him, no one was readier to open the storehouses of his learning. 
You had but to start a topic requiring elucidation of any kind, and 
presently you saw, grouped around it, numerous, appropriate, and 
beautiful illustrations, from almost every region of knowledge. 
But then you could scarcely fail to observe the spirit of pride and 
ostentation which pervaded the whole. If he failed anywhere— 


and who living is equally excellent in all things?—it was in phy-— 


sics. Yes, here he was foiled. He lacked the patience, persever- 
ance, and almost exclusive attention, which the cold and haughty 
goddess presiding over them invariably exacts from her suitors. 
Sul, however, he had that showy general intimacy with its outlmes, 
and some of its leading features, which earned him greater applause 
than was doled out reluctantly and suspiciously to the profoundest 


masters of science. * "ay Bod 
Yet ¥ Effingstone, though such as I have described him, gain- 


ed no distinctions at Oxford; and why? because he knew that all 
acknowledged his intellectual supremacy ; that he had but to extend 
his foot, and stand on the proudest pedestal of academical eminence. : 


This satisfied him. | And another reason for his conduct once ab ; 
ped out in the course of my intimacy with him : His overweening, - 2 
may say, almost unparalleled pride, could not brook the idea of ~ 


the remotest chance of failure! The same thing accounted for 
another manifestation of his peculiar character : No one could con- 
ceive how, when, or where, he came by his wonderful knowledge. 


He never seemed to be doing any thing ; no one ever saw him read~— 
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ing or writing, and yet he came into society au a at almost every 
thing! All this was attributable to his pride, or, I should say: more 
correctly, his vanity. ‘‘ Results, not processes, are for the public 
eye,” he was fond of saying. In plain English, he would shine be- 
fore men, but would not that they should know the pains and ex- 
pense with which his lamp was fed. And this highly gifted indi- 
vidual it was who.chose to track the waters of dissipation; to caréer 
among their sunk rocks, shoals, and quicksands, even till he sank 
and perished in them! By some strange omission in his moral 
conformation, his soul seemed utterly destitute of any sympathies 
for virtue; and whenever I looked at him, it was with feelings of 
concern, alarm, and wonder, akin to those with which one might 
contemplate the frightful creature brought into being by Franken- 
stein. Mr Effingstone seemed either wholly incapable of. appreciat- 
ing moral excellence, or wilfully contemptuous of it. . While re- 
flecting carefully on his idtocvyxptatz, which several years’ intimacy 
gave me many opportunities of doing, and endeavouring to account 
for his fixed inclination towards vice, and that in its most revolting 
form, and most frantic excesses, at a time when he was consciously 
possessed of such capabilities of excellence of every description,— 
it has struck me that a little incident, which came to my knowledge 
casually, afforded a clew to the whole—a key to his character. 
He one day chanced to overhear a distinguished friend of his father’s 
lamenting thata man ‘‘ of Mr St John’s vast powers” could pro- 
stitute them in the manner he did ; and the reply made by his father 
was, with a sigh, that “St John was a splendid smner, and he knew . 
it.’ From that hour, the key-stone was fixed in the arch of his 
unalterable, irreclaimable depravity. He felt a satanic satisfaction 
in the consciousness of being an object of regret -and wonder among: 
those who most enthusiastically acknowledged his intellectual supre- 
macy. How infinitely less stimulating to his morbid sensibilities 
‘would be the placid approvals of virtue—a common-place acquies- - 
cence in the ordinary notions of virtue and religion! He wished 
rather to stand out from the multitude—to be severed from the 
herd. ‘‘ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven,” he thought; 
and he was not long in sinking many fathoms lower into the abyss 
of atheism. In-fact, he never pretended to the possession of reli- 
gious principle ; he had acquiesced in the reputed truths of Chris- 
tianity like his neighbours ; or, at least, kept doubts to himself, till 
he fancied his reputation required him to join the crew of fools, who 
blazon their unbelief. This was ‘damned fine.” 

Conceive, now, such a man as I have truly, but, perhaps shel 
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fectly, described Mr Effingstone—in the possession of 5000I. a- 
year—perfectly his. own master—with a fine person and most 
fascinating manners—capable of acquiring with ease every fashion- 
able accomplishment—the idol, the dictator of all he met—and 
with a dazzling circle of friends and relatives ;—conceive, for a mo- 
ment, such a man as this let loose upon town! Will it oceasion 
Boicr if the reader is told how soon nocturnal studies, and the 
ambition of retaiming his intellectual character which prompted 
them, were supplanted by a blind, absorbing, reckless devotion— 
for he was incapable of any thing but in extremes—to the gaming- 
table—the turf, the cockpit, the rmg, the theatres, and daily and 
nightly attendance on those haunts of detestable debauchery, which 
I cannot foul my pen with naming?—that a two or three years’ 
intimacy with such scenes as these, had conduced, in the first i in- 
stance; to shed a haze of indistinctness over the multifarious ac- 
quirements of his earlier and better days, and finally to blot out 
large portions with blank oblivion?—that his soul’s sun shone in 
dim discoloured rays through the fogs—the vault-vapours of pro- 
flizacy ’—that prolonged desuetude was gradually, though un- 
heededly, benumbing and palsying his intellectual faculties ?—that 
a constant ‘‘feeding on garbage” “had. vitiated and depraved his 
whole system, both physical and mental?—and that, to conclude, 
there was a lamentable, and almost incredible, contrast between 
the glorious being, Mr Effingstone, at twenty-one, and that poor 
faded creature, that prematurely superannuated debauchee, Mr 
Effingstone, at twenty-seven ? 
I feel persuaded I shall not be accused. of travelling out of the 
legitimate sphere of these ‘‘ Passages,” —of forsaking the track of 
professional detail,—in having thus attempted to give the reader 
some faint idea of the intellectual character: of one of the most ex- 
traordinary young men, that have eyer flashed, meteor-like, across 
the sphere of my own observation. Not that, in the ensuing pages, 
it will be in my power to exhibit him such as he has been describ- 
ed, doing and dttering things worthy of his great powers. Alas, 
alas! he was ‘* ‘allen, fallen, fallen” from that altitude long before 
it became my proyince to know him professionally. His decline 
and fall are alone what remain for me to describe. I am painting 
from. the life, and those are living who know it,—that I am describ- 
ing the character and career of baer who once lived, but who deli- 
‘berately immolated himself before the shrine of debauchery ,—and 
they can, with a quaking heart, attest the truth of the few bitter 
and black passages of his remaining history, which here follow. 
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The reader is acquainted with the circumstances attending my 
first professional acquaintance with Mr Effingstone. Those of the 
second are in perfect keeping. He had been prosecuting an enter- 
prise of seduction, the interest of which was, in his eyes, enhanced 
a thousand-fold, on discovering that the object of his illicit atten- 
tions was married. She was, I understood, a very handsome, 

fashionable woman; and she fell—for Mr Effingstone was irre- 
sistible! He was attending one of their assignations one night, 
‘which she was unexpectedly unable to keep ; and he waited so long 
at the place of meeting, but slightly clad, in the cold and inclement 
weather, that when he returned home at an early hour in the 
morning, intensely chagrined, he began to feel ill. He could not 
rise to breakfast. He grew rapidly worse; and when I was sum- 
moned to his bedside, he exhibited all the symptoms of a very se- 
vere inflammation of the lungs. One or two concurrent causes of 
excitement and chagrin aggravated his illness. He had been very 
ye ta in betting on the Derby; and was threatened with an 
t from his tailor, whom he owed some hundreds of pounds, 
which he could not possibly pay. Again,—a wealthy remote mem- 
ber of the family, his godfather, having heard of his profligacy, 

altered his will, and left every farthing he had in the world, 

amounting to upwards of fifty or sixty thousand pounds, to a cha- 
ritable institution, the whole of which had been originally destined 
to Mr Effingstone. The only notice taken of him in the old gentle- 
man’s will was, ‘‘‘To St John Henry Effingstone, my unworthy 
godson, I bequeath the sum of five pounds sterling, to purchase a 
Bible and Prayer-book, believing the time may yet come when he 
will require them.”—These circumstances, I say, added to one or 
two other irritating concomitants, such as will sometimes succeed 
in stinging even your men about town into something like reflection, 
brief, bitter, and futile though it be, contributed to accelerate the 
inroads of his dangerous disorder. We were compelled to adopt 
such powerful-antiphlogistic treatment as reduced him to within an 
inch of his life. Previous to, and in the course of, this une, he 
exhibited one or two characteristic trait aga 

‘* Doctor—is delirium ustally ‘ail eae 0 
der?” he pastutneds one ae ae prey iit was—very fre- 
quently. : eg 

‘¢ Ah! then, Yd betker phe Epostes, an one of old, and bite 
out my tongue ; for, God knows ! my life won't bear ripping up! 
I shall say what will horrify you all! ‘Delirium blackens?a poor 
fellow sadly among his friends, doesn’t it? Babbling devil—what 


” 
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can silence it? If you should hear me beginning to let out, suffo- 
cate me,—do, Doctor.” 

“Any chance of my giving the Great cur this time, Doctor, 
eh?” he inquired the same evening, with great apparent noncha- 
lance. Seeing my puzzled air—for I did not exactly comprehend 
the expression, ‘‘ great cut,”—he asked quickly, ‘‘Doctor, shall 
die, d’ye think?” [told him] certainly apprehended great danger, 
for his symptoms began to look very serious. ‘‘’Then the ship, - 
must be cleared for action. What is the best way of ensuring — 
recovery, provided it is to be?” 1 told him that, among other things, 
he must be kept very quiet—must not have his mind excited by 
visitors. 

‘* Nurse, ring the bell for George,” said he, sinddanly interrupt- 
ing me. The valet in a few moments answered the summons. 
‘George, d’ye value your neck, eh?” The man bowed. “Then, 
harkee, see you don’t let in a living soul to see me, except the 1 me- 
dical people. Friends, relatives, mother, brothers, sisters, 
sirrah! shut them all out—And, duns—mind—duns especiall I 
—— should come, and get inside the door, kick him out again; ; and 
if —— comes, and ——, and ——, tell them, that if they don’t » 
mind what they are about, I'll die, if it’s only to cheat them.” The 
» man bowed and retired. ‘‘ And—and—Doctor, what else ?”’ 

‘*1f you should appear approaching your end, Mr Effingstone, 
you would allow us, perhaps, to callin a ae rg to assist pel 
in your devo ’’—— 

‘¢ What—eh—a parson? Oh, —— it! no, no—out of the ques- 
tion—non ad rem, I assure you,” he replied hastily. ‘* D’ye think | 
I can’t roll down to hell fast enough, without having my wheel ‘ 
oiled by their hypocritical humbug? Don’t name it again, Doctor, 
on any account, I beg.” 

* * * He grew rapidly worse, but ultimately recoyered. His 
injunctions were obeyed to the letter; for his man George idolized 
his master, and turned.a deaf ear to all applications for admission 
to his master’s chamber was well there was no one of ‘his 
friends or relatives prese: to | sten. to his ravings; for the dis- 
gorgings of his pollut d TH were horrible. His progress towards 
convalescence was by v very slow steps; for the energies of both 
mind and body had been dreadfully shaken. His illness, however, 
had worked little or no alteration i in his moral sentiments—or, if 
any thing, forthe worse. = | o 

“1p won't do at all, will it, Doctor? i pane Mr Effingstone, when 
I was visiting him, one morning, at the house of a titled relation in 
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— — Square, whither he had been removed to prepare for a jaunt 
io the Continent. ‘‘ What do you allude to, Mr Effingstone?— 
What won't do?” L asked, for I knew not to what he alluded, as 
the question was the first break of a long pause in our conversation, 
which had been quite of a miscellaneous character. ‘‘ What won't 
do? Why, the sort of life I have been leading about town these 
two or three last years,’ he replied. Rial Doctor, it has near "y 
wound me up, has not it?”’ 

‘Indeed, Mr Effingstone, I think so. You have had a very, 
very narrow escape—have been within a hair’s breadth of your 
grave.” —‘‘ Ay,” he exclaimed, with a sigh, passing his hand ra- 
pidly over his noble forehead, ‘‘’twas a complete toss up whether I 
should go or stay! I look somewhat shaken—une roue qui se deé- 
raie—do I not, faith?—But come, come, the good ship has wea- 
thered the storm bravely, though she has been battered a little in 
her. timbers! ” said he, striking his breast; and she’s fit for sea again 
already,—with a little caulking, that is. Heigho! what a fool ill- 
ness makes aman! I’ve had some of the strangest, oddest twing- 
ings—such gleams and visions!— What d’ye think, Doctor, I've had 
dinging in my ears night and day, like a dismal church bell?» Why, 
a passage from old Persius, and this is it, (you know I was a dab at 
Latin, once, Doctor.) rotundo ore,— 


¥ Magne Pater divum ! sevos punire tyrannos' 
Haud alia ratione velis, qaum dira libido 
Moverit ingenium, ferventi tincta v len 10 ; 
—Virtutem videant—intabescantqu relicta! i 


True and forcible enough, isn’t it?”’ 

“* Yes,” replied; and expressed my satisfaction at his altered 
sentiments. ‘He might rely on it,” I ventured to assure him, 
“that the paths of virtue, of religion” —— I was getting on too 
fast! 

‘Pho, pho, Doctor! No humbug, I bee—come, come, no 
humbug—no nonsense of that sort! TI meant nothing of the kind, 
Ican assure you! I’m a better Bentley than you, I see! What 
d’ ye think ts my reading of ‘ virtutem videant?’—Why, let them get 
wives when they’re worn out, and want nursing—ah, ha!—Curse 
me! Id goon raking—ay, I would, stern as you look about it!— 


but I’m too much the worse for wear at present—I must recruit a: 


little.” " 
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‘‘ Mr Effingstone, I’m really confounded at Lagi you talk in so 
light a strain! Forgive me, my dear Sir, but” — 

‘¢ Fiddle-de-dee, my dear Doctor! Of course, Til forgive you, 

if you won't repeat the offence. "Tis unpleasant—a nuisance—‘tis, 
upon my soul! Well, however, what do you think is the upshot of 
the whole—the practical pomt—the winding up of affairs—the 
balancing of the books”—he delighted in accumulations of this sort 
—‘‘ the shutting up of the volume, eh? I’m going to get married 
—I am, by ——! I'm at dead-low watermark in money matters; 
and, in short, I repeat it, I intend to marry—a gold bag! A good 
move, isn’t it? But, to be candid, I can’t take all the credit of the 
thing to myself either, having been a trifle bored, bullied, badgered 
into it by the family. They say the world cries shame on me! 
Simpletons, why listen to the world !—I only laugh, ha, ha, ha! and 
cry, curse on the world ; and so we are quits with one another *!— 
By the way, the germ of that’s to be found in that worthy old fellow 
Plautus!”’ 
_ All this, uttered with Mr Effingstone’ s characteristic emphasis and 
rapidity of tone and manner, conveyed his real sentiments ; and it 
was not long before he carried them into effect. He spent vo Or 
three months in the south of France; and not long after his return 
to England, with restored health and energies, he singled out from 
among the many, many women who would have exulted in bemg 
an object of the attentions of the accomplished, the distingué Hf 
fingstone, Lady E—— - % ae the very flower of English aristocra- 
tical beauty, daughter of : distinguished peer, and ‘sole heiress to 
the immense estates of an aged Baronet in ——shire. 

The unceasing exclusive attentions exacted from her suitor by 
this haughty young beauty, operated for a while as a salutary check 
upon Mr Effingstone’s reviving propensities to dissipation. So long 
as there was the most distant possibility of his being rejected, he 
was her willing slave at all hours, on all occasions, yielding implicit 
obedience, and making incessant sacrifices of his own personal con- 
veniencies. As soon, however, as he had ‘‘run down the game,” as 
he called it, and the lady was so far compromised in the eyes of the 


*[ “ What are the thousands that have been laughing at us, but company?” — 


.“Laard, my dear,” returned he with the greatest good humour, “ you seem im- 


mensely chagrined ; but b——t me!—when the world laughs at me, I laugh at all 
the world—and so we are even.” CITIZEN OF THE Vy ourp—Letter LIY. 

It is said that the germ of the observation in the text, is ** to be found in Plaw- 
tus.” Ido not recollect it there : possibly Effingstone had some indistinct recol- 
lection of this passage from Goldsmith.—Ep.] ” Be 
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world, as to render retreat next to impossible, he began to slacken. 


in his attentions; not, however, so palpably and visibly as to alarm 
either her ladyship or any of their mutual relations or friends. He 
compensated for the attentions he was obliged to pay her by day, 
by the most extravagant nightly excesses. The pursuits of intellect, 
of literature, and philosophy, were utterly, and apparently finally, 
discarded—and for what? For wallowing swinishly in the foulest 
sinks of depravity, herding among the acknowledged outcasts, 
commingling intimately with the very scum and refuse of society, 


battening on the rottenness of obscenity, and revelling amid the 


hellish orgies celebrated nightly in haunts of nameless infamy. 
Gambling, gluttony, drunkenness; harlotry, blasphemy !—— 

[I cannot bring myself to make public the shocking details with 
which the following five pages of Dr ——’s Diary are occupied. 
They are too revolting for the columns of this distinguished Maga- 
zine, and totally unfit eas the eyes of its miscellaneous readers. . If 
printed, they would appear to many absolutely incredible. They 
are little else than a corroboration of what is advanced in the sen- 
tences immediately preceding this interjected paragraph. What 
follows must be given only in a fragmentary form—the cup of hor- 
ror must be poured out before the reader, only xar& orayova. * | 


Mr Effingstone, one morning, accompanied Lady E—— and her 


‘mother to one of the fashionable shops, for the purpose of aiding 
the former in her choice of some beautiful Chinese toys, to com- 


plete the ornamental department of her boudoir. After haying 


purchased some of the most splendid and costly articles which had 
been exhibited, the ladies drew on their gloves, and gave each an 
arm to Mr Effingstone to lead them to the carriage. Lady E—— 
was in a flutter of unusually animated spirits, and was compliment- 
ing Mr Effingstone, in enthusiastic terms, on the taste with which 
he had guided their purchases. They had left the shop door, and 
the footman was letting down the carriage steps, when a very young 
woman, elegantly dressed, who happened to be passing at that mo- 
ment, seemingly in a state of deep dejection, suddenly started on 
seeing and recognising Mr Effingstone, placed herself between 
them and the carriage, and, lifting her clasped hands, exclaimed, 

in piercing accents, ‘‘Oh, Henry, Henry, Henry! how cruelly you 
have deserted your poor ruined girl! What have I done to deserve 
it? Ym broken-hearted, and can rest nowhere! I’ve been walk- 
ing up and down M—— Street nearly three hours this morning to 
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get a sight of you, but could not! Oh, Henry, how differently you 
said you would behave before you brought me up from ——shire!” 
All this was uttered with the impassioned vehemence and rapidity 
of highly excited feelings, and uninterruptedly; for both Lady 
E—— and her mother seemed perfectly petrified, and stood pale 
and speechless. Mr Effingstone, too, was for a moment thunder- 
struck; but an instant’s reflection showed him the necessity of act- 
ing with decision one way or another. Though deadly pale, he did 
not disclose any other symptoms of agitation; and, with an assumed 
air of astonishment and irrecognition, exclaimed, concernedly, 
‘‘ Poor creature! unfortunate thing! Some strange mistake this!” 
—<‘‘Oh, no, no, no, Henry, it’s no mistake! You know me well 
enough—I’m your own poor Hannah!” 

‘‘Pho, pho! nonsense, woman! J never saw you before.” 

“«¢ Never saw me! never saw me !”’ almost shrieked the girl ; *‘ and 
is it to come to this?” 

“¢ Woman, don’t be foolish—cease, or we must give you over to 
an officer as an impostor,” said Mr Effingstone, the perspiration 
bursting from every pore. ‘‘Come, come, your ladyships had 
better allow me to hand yous into the carriage. See, there’s a 
crowd collecting.” 

‘No, Mr Effingstone,” replied Lady E——’s mother, with ex- 
cessive agitation; ‘‘this very singular—strange affair—if it is a 
mistake—had better be set right on the spot. Here, young woman, — 
can you tell me what is the name of this gentleman?” pointing to 
Mr Effingstone. 

«« Effingstone—Effingstone, to be sure, Ma’am,” sobbed the girl, 
looking imploringly at him. The instant she had uttered his name, 
the two ladies, ‘dreadfully agitated, withdrew their arms from his, 
and, with the footman’s assistance, stepped into their carriage, and 
drove off rapidly, leaving Mr Effingstone bowing, kissing his hand, 
and assuring them that he should ‘soon settle this absurd affair,” 
and be at —— Street before their ladyships. ‘They heard him not, 
however ; for the instant the carriage had set off, Lady E—— 
fainted. 

“Young woman, youre quite mistaken in me—I never saw you 
before. Here is my card—come to meat eight to-night,” he added, 
in an under tone, so as to be heard by none but her he addressed. 
Slre took the hint, appeared pacified, and each withdrew different 
ways—Mr Effingstone almost suffocated with suppressed execra- 
tions. He flung himself into a hackney-coach, and ordered it to 
—— Street, intending to assure Lady E——, with a smile, that he 
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had ‘‘instantly put an end to the ridiculous affair.” His knock, 
however, brought him a prompt ‘‘ Net at home,” though their car- 
riage had but the instant before driven from the door. He jumped 
again into the coach, almost gnashing his teeth with fury, drove 
home, and despatched his groom with a note, and orders to wait 
an answer. He soon brought it back, with the intelligence that 
Lord and Lady —— had given their porter orders to reject all 
letters or messages from Mr Effingstone! So there was an end 
of all hopes from that quarter. This is the history of what was 
‘mysteriously’ hinted,at m one of the papers of the day, as a 
strange occurrence in high life, which would ‘ probably break off a 
matrimonial affair long considered as settled. —But how did Mr 
Effingstone receive his ruined dupe at the appointed hour of eight? 
He answered her expected knock himself. 


‘Now, look, ——!”’ said he, fiercely, extending his arm with 
clenched fist towards her, ‘‘if ever you presume to darken my 
doors again, by ——, [ll murder you! I give you fair warning. 


You've ruined me—you have, you accursed —— !” 
‘‘Oh, my God! What am I todo to live? What is to become 


of me?” groaned the victim. 


wht 


“Do? Why, go and be——! And here’s something to help 
you on your way—there!” and flinging her a check for 50/., he 


~ shut the door violently in her face. 


Mr Effingstone now plunged into profligacy with a spirit of al- 
most diabolical desperation. Divers dark hints—stinging Inuendoes 
—appeared:in the papers of his disgraceful notoriety in certam 


_ scenes of an abominable description. But he laughed at them. 


Pre 


- His family at length cast him off, and refused to recognise him till 
he chose to alter his courses—to make the ‘ amende’ to society. 


* * * * * * 


Mr Effingstone was boxing one, morning with Belasco—I think 
it was—at the latter’s rooms; and was preparing to plant a hit 
which the fighter had defied him to do, when he suddenly dropt 
his guard, turned pale, and, in a moment or two, fell fainting into 
the arms of the astounded boxer. He had, several days previously, 
suspected himself the subject of indisposition—how could it be 
otherwise, keeping such hours, and living such a life as he did— 
but not of so serious a nature as to prevent him from going out as 


diately for Mr ——, the well-known surgeon; but on arriving at 
his rooms, he found a travelling carriage-and-four waiting before 


a 


usual. As soon as he had recovered, and swallowed a few drops | 
Of spirits and water, he drove home, intending to have sent imme- 
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the door, for the purpose of conveying him instantly to the bedside 
of his dying mother, in a distant part of England, as she wished 
personally to communicate to him something of importance before 
she died. This he learnt from two of his relatives, who were up 
stairs giving directions to his servant to pack up his clothes, and 
make other preparations for his journey, so that nothing might de- 
tain him from setting off the instant he arrived at his rooms. He 
was startled—alarmed—confounded at all this. Good God! he 
thought, what was to become of him? He was utterly unfit to un- 
dertake a journey, requiring instant medical attendance, which had 
been too long deferred; for his dissipation had already made rapid 
inroads on his constitution. Yet what was tobe done? His situa- 
tion was such as could not be communicated to his relatives, for he 
did not choose to encounter their sarcastic reproaches. He had 
nothing for. it but to get into the carriage with them, go down to 
— —shire, and, when there, devise some ‘plausible pretext for re- 
turning instantly to town. That, however, he found impracticable. 

His mother would not trust him out of her sight one instant, night 
or day, but kept his hand close locked in hers; he was also sur- 
rounded by the congregated members of the family, and could — 


literally scarce stir out of the house an instant. He dissembled his — 


illness with. tolerable success, till his aggravated agonies drove him 
almost beside himself. Without breathing a syllable to any one 
but his own man, whom he took with him, he suddenly left the 
house, and, without even a change of clothes, threw himself into 
the first London coach ; and, by two o’clock the next day, was at 


his own rooms in M—— Street, in a truly deplorable condition, 
and attended by Sir eit and myself. The consternation of his 
family in ——shire may be conceived. He coined some story about 


being obliged to stand second in a duel,—but his real state was 
soon discovered. Nine weeks of unmitigated agony were -passed © 
by Mr Effingstone—the virulence of his disorder for a long time 
setting at defiance all that medicine could do. This illness, also, 
broke him down sadly, and we recommended to hima second sojourn 
in the south of France—for which. he set out the instant he could 
undertake the journey with safety. Much of his peculiar character 
was developed in this illness; that haughty reckless spirit of de- 
fiance,—that contemptuous disregard of the sacred eonsolations of 
religion,—that sullen indifference as to the event which might 
await him,—which his previous character would have warranted. 
me in predicting. 


* * * be i * 


‘ 
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About seven months from the period last mentioned, I received, 
one Sunday evening, a note, written in hurried characters; and a 
hasty elance at the seal, which bore Mr Effingstone’s crest, filled 
me with sudden vague apprehensions that some misfortune or other 
had befallen him. _ This was the uote :— 

Ag Dear Doctor,—For God’s sake, come and see me earibglagele: 
for I have this day arrived in London from the Continent, and am 
suffering the tortures of the damned both in mind and body. 
Come, dno -in ‘God’s name, come instantly, or I shall go mad, or — 
destroy myself. Not aword of my return to any one till I have seen 
you. You will find me—in short, my man will accompany you. 
Yours in agony, | : 

| “St. J. H. Krrincstone. | gh 

‘« Sunday evening, November, 18—.” i 

Tongue cannot utter the dismay with which this note filled me. Be 
His unexpected return from abroad—the obscure and distant part 
of the town (St George’s in the East) where he had established him- 
self—the dreadful terms in which his note was couched, revived, 
amidst a variety of vague conjectures, certain fearful apprehen- 
sions for him which I had begun to entertain before he quitted Eng- 
land. Lordered outmy chariot instantly ; his groom mounted the box 
to guide the coachman, and we drove down rapidly. A sudden recol- 
lection of the contents of several of the letters he had sent me latterly 
from the Continent, at my request, served to corroborate my worst 
fears. Ihad given him over for lost, by the time my chariot drew 
up opposite the house where he had so strangely taken up his 
abode. The street and neighbourhood, though not clearly discern- 
ible through the fogs of a November evening, contrasted strangely 
with the aristocratical regions to which my patient had been accus- 
tomed. —— Row was narrow, and the houses were small, yet 
clean and creditable looking. On entering No. —, the landlady, a 
person of quite respectable appearance, told me that Mr Hardy— 
for such, it seems, was the name he chose to go by in these parts—_ 
had just retired to rest, as he felt fatigued and poorly, and she was 
just going to make him some gruel... She spoke ina tone of flurried 
excitation, and with an air of doubt, which were easily attributable 
to her astonishment at a man of Mr Effingstone’s appearance and 
attendance, with such superior travelling equipments, dropping into 
such a house and neighbourhood as Heb » Lrepaired to his bed- 
chamber immediately.’ It was a small comfortably furnished room ; 
the fire Was lit, arid-two candles were burning on the drawers. On 
the bed, the plain chintz curtains of which were only half drawn, 
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lay St John Henry Effingstone. I must pause a moment to describe 
his appearance, as it struck me on first looking at him. It may be 
thought rather far-fetched, perhaps, but I couldnot help comparing 
him, inmy own mind, to a gem set in the midst of faded tarnished 
embroidery. The coarse texture of the bed-furniture, U 
nary style of the room, its constrained dimension, contrasted strik- 
ingly with the indications of elegance and fashion afforded by the 
scattered clothes, toilet, and travelling equipment, etc.—together 


_ with the person and manners—of its present occupant, who lay on 


a bed all tossed: and tumbled, with only a few minutes’ restless- 
ness. A dazzling diamond ring sparkled on the little finger of his 
left hand, and was the only ornament he ever wore. ‘There was 


- something, also, in the snowiness, simplicity, and fineness of his 


linen, which alone might have evidenced the superior consideration 


ee of its' wearer, even were that not sufficiently visible in the noble, 


poe 
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commanding outline of his features, faded though they were, and ~ 
shrinking beneath the roads of illness and dissipation. His fore- 
head was white and ample ; his eye had lost none of its fire, though 
it sleamed with restless energy ; in a word, there was that ease and 
loftiness in his bearing—that indescribable manitre d’étre—which 
are inseparable from high birth and breeding. So much for the 
appearance of things on my entrance. © 

‘‘Howare you, Mr Effingstone—how are you, my dear Sir! 
said I, sitting down by the bedside. 

‘¢ Doctor—the pains of hell have got hold upon me. Iam un- 


22 


done,” he replied gloomily, in a broken Ae and extended to me 


a hand as cold as marble. . 

‘<Ts it as you suspected in your last letter to me from Rouen, Mr 
Effingstone?” I inquired, after a pause. » He shook his head, and 
covered his face with both hands, but made me no answer. Think- 
ing he was in tears, I said, in a soothing tone,—‘‘ Come, come, 
my dear Sir, don’t be carried away: don’t” —— 

‘‘ Faugh! Do you take me for a puling child, or a woman, Doc- 
tor? Don’t suspect me again of such contemptible pusillanimity,, 
low as I am fallen,” he‘replied, with startling sternness, removing 
his hands from his face. 

‘*T hope, after all, that matters are not so desperate-as your 
fears would persuade you,” said I, feeling-his pulse. | 

‘‘Doctor, don’t delude me; all is over, I know it is. A horrible 
death is before me; but I shall meet it like a man. . I have made 
my bed, and must lie upon it. I have not only strewn, but lit, the 
pile of my own immolation !”— i 
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i Gane, come, Mr Effingstone, don! t be ve ) 2 
“Yess; the exhaustadibhpers of nature may yet be 
cater haying asked him many questions. ets 

. * Doctor ——, I'll soon put an end to that strain of y Tis 
i absurd—pardon melbut itis. Reach me one of those candles, 
please.” I Re SOs rtt Now, I'll show you how to translate a pas- 


7 ‘Tentemus fauces :— tenero latet ulcus in ore 
_ Putre, quod haud deceat plebeia radere beta! 


Eh, you recollect it? Well, look !—What say you to this? isn’t it 
frightful?” he asked bitterly, raising the candle that I might look 
into his mouth. It was, alas, as he said! In fact, his whole con- 


stitution had been long tainted, and exhibited symptoms of soon 


breaking up altogether. I feared, from the period of my attend- 

-ance on him during the illness which drove him last to the Con- 

tinent, that it was beyond human power to dislodge the harpy that 

had fixed his cruel fangs deeply, inextricably, in his vitals. Could 

it be wondered at, even by himself? Neglect, in the first instance, 

» added to a persevering course of profligacy, had doomed him, 

long, long before, to premature and horrible decay! And though 

it can scarcely be credited, it is nevertheless the fact,—that even on 

the Continent, in the character of a shattered invalid, the infatuated 

* man resumed those dissolute courses which in England had already 
hurried him almost to death’s door! 


: ‘*My good God, Mr Effingstone,” I inquired, almost paralyzed” 


with amazement at hearing him describe recent scenes m which he 
had mingled, which would have made even satyrs skulk ashamed 
ito the woods of old, ‘‘ how could you have been so insane—so 
stark staring mad, to say nothing else of it?” 

‘* By instinct, Doctor—by instinct! .The nature of the beast!” 
he replied, through his-closed teeth, and with an unconscious 
~ clenching of his hands. Many inquiries into his past and present 
symptoms forewarned me that his case would probably be marked 
by more appalling features than any that had ever come unde 
care ; and that there was not a ray of hope that he w 
the long, lingering, and maddening agonies, which we 
out to him from the poisoned chalice,” which he had- 

- tohisown lips.” At the time Lam speaking of—In nean 

im the visit. above deseribed—his situation was. 

of Job, described in chap. xx. 
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He sh tears, “and repeatedly strove, but in vain, to repress 


hich his. breast heaved, nearly to bursting, while I 
it, in obedience to his determination to know the worst, 
some portions of the dreary prospect before him. . | 

“¢Horrible! hideous!” he exclaimed, in a low broken tone, Wiki 
flesh creeping from head to-foot. ‘* How shall I endure it ?—Oy 
Epictetus, how?” He relapsed into silence, with his, eye fixed on 
the ceiling, and his hands joined over his breast, and - Ok ling up- 
wards, in a posture which I considered supplicatory. I rejoiced 
to.see it, and ventured to say, after muclr hesitation, that I was 
delighted to see him at length asia to the right quarter for sup- 
port and consolation. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed Pe cupyi removing his hands and 
eyeing me with sternness, almost approaching fury, “why will you 
persist in pestering your patients with. twaddle of that. sort?— 
eamdem semper canens cantilenam, ad nauseam usque—as though 
you carried a psalter in your pocket? When I want to listen to 
any thing of that: kind, why, I'll pay a parson! Haven't I a tide 
enough of horror to bear up against already, without your bringing 
a sea of superstition upon me? No more of it—no more—'tis © 
foul.” I felt roused myself, at last, to something like correspond- 
ent emotion; for there was an insolence of assumption 1 in his tone 
which I could not brook. | 

“(Mr Effingstone,” said I, calmly, ‘‘ this: silly swageer will not ae 
do. "Tis unworthy of you—unscholarly—ungentlemanly. You 
force me to say'so.. [beg I. may hear no more of it, or youandI * 
must part. I have neyer. been accustomed to such treatment, and 
I cannot now learn how to endure it from you. From what quarter ; 
can you expect support or fortitude,” said'I, ina milder tone, seeing 
him startled and surprised at my tone and manner, Fc na 
despised consolations of religion : nF 

‘‘ Doctor, you are too superior to petty feelings not to overlook q 


a little occasional petulance in such a wretched fellowasIam! You 
ask me whither I look for support? 1 reply, to the energies of 
my own mind—the rac ciseipaned energies of my own pug, 


comaliiene of misfortune could ever yet shake from its fortitiide! 
What b but this i is it, that enables me to shut my ears to the whisper- 

s of some iiitying fiend, who, knowing what hideous tortures 
await me, has. Stepped out of hellto come and advise me to suicide 
he inquired, his eye plaring | on me with a very fearful ex- 


pression. ‘However, as religion, that is, your Christian religion, 
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sa subject on which you and I can never agree—an old bone of 
contention between us—why, the less said about it the better. — It’s 
useless to irritate a man whose mind is made up.- I shall never—I 

~ willnever—be a believer. May I perish first!” he concluded, with 
angry vehemence. 

The remainder of the interview I-spent in endeavouring to per- 
suade him to relinquish his present unsuitable lodgings, and return 
to the sphere of his friends and relations—but in vain.: He was 
fixedly determined to continue in that obscure hole, he said, till 
‘there was about a week or so between him and death, and then he 
would return, ‘‘and die in the bosom of his family, as the phrase 
was.” Alas, however, I knew but too well, that, in the event of his 
adhering to that resolution, he was fated to expire in the bed where 
he then lay ; for I foresaw but too.truly that the termination of his 
illness would be attended with circumstances rendermg removal ut- 
terly impossible. He made me pledge my word that I would not, 
without his express request or sanction, apprize any member of his 

» family, or any of his friends, that he had returned to England. It 
was in vain that I expostulated—that I represented the responsibi- 
lity imposed upon me; and reminded him, that, in the event of any 
thing serious and sudden befalling him, the censure of all his rela- 
tives would be levelled at me: He was immovable. “Doctor : you 

‘ know well I dare not see them, as well on my own account as theirs,” 

said he, bitterly. He begged me to prescribe him a powerful an- 
odyne draught, for that he could get no rest at nights—that an in- 
tense, racking pain was enawing all his bones from morning to 
evening—from evening: to morning : and what with this and other 
dreadful concomitants,, he ‘was,’ “he said, ‘suffering the tortures 
of the damned, and perhaps worse.” J complied with his request, 
and ordered him also many other medicines and applications, and 

_ promised to see him soon in the morning. I was accordingly with 
him about twelve the next day. He was sitting up, and in his dress- 
ing- -sown, before the fire, in great pain, and suffering under the 
deepest dejection. He complained heavily of the intense‘and un- 
remitting agony he had endured all night long, and thought, that, 
- from some cause or other, the laudanum draught I ordered, had 
tended to make him only more acutely sensible of the pain. “It is 
 apecaliar and horrible sensation ; and I cannot give you an ade- 

4 Fite idea of it,” he said : ‘it is as though the:marrow in my bones 
were transformed into something animated—into blind-worms, 

writhing, biting, and stinging incessantly ””—and he shuddered, as 

did J also, at the revolting comparison, He put me upon a minute | 
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exposition of the rationale of his disorder : and if ever I was ata 
loss for adequate expressions or illustrations, he supplied them with 
a readiness, an exquisite appositeness, which, added to his astonish- 
ing acuteness in comprehending the most strictly technical details, ~ 
filled me with admiration for his great powers of mind, and pol- 
gnant regret at their miserable desecratio 

nay Well, I don’t think you can give me any efficient alee Doc- 
tor,” said he, ‘‘ and I am therefore bent on trying a scheme of my 
own.” 

«And what, pray, may that be?” I inquired, cineicaialt with a 
sigh. r D 

‘*T'll tell you my preparations. I’ve ordered—by —— !—nearly 
a hundred weight of the strongest tobacco that’s to be bought, and , 
thousands of pipes; and with these I intend to smoke agcell into 
stupidity, or rather, insensibility, if possible, till I can’t undertake 
to say whether [ live or not; and my good fellow, George, is to be 
reading me Don Quixote the while.” Oh, with what a sorrowful 
air of forced gaiety was all this uttered!. — .y & 

“One sudden burst of bitterness I well recollect. 1 was saying, 
while putting on my gloves to go, that I hoped to see him in better 
spirits the next time I called. 

‘¢Better spirits! Ha! ha! How the —— can I bein better spirits 
—an exile from society—and absolutely rotting away here—in such * 
a contemptible hovel as this, among a set of base-born br utal sa-"" 
vages /—faugh! faugh! It does need something her e—here,” press- — 
ing his hand to his forehead, ‘to bear it—ay, it does!” T thought 
his tones were tremulous, and that for the first time [Thad ever 
known them so; and I could not help: thinking the tears came into 
his eyes, for he seabed suddenly from me, and affected to be gaz- 
ing at some passing object i in the street. I saw he was beginning 
to droop under a consciousness of the bitter degradatio Bes 
which he had sunk—the wretched prospect of his “‘sun’s going de WI 
at noon—and in darkness!” I saw that the strength of mindto 
which he clung so pertinaciously for Support, was fast dsappea 
ing, like snow beneath the sunbeam. * * 

[Then follow the details of his disease, which are so — 
to be unfit for any but professional eyes. They represent 
energies of his nature as shaken beyond the possibility of pw ff 
tion—his constitution thoroughly polluted—wholly undermi 13 
at the remedies resorted to had been almost more dreadful than 
the disease—and yet exhibited in vain! In the next twenty pages 
of the Diary, the shades of horror are represented as gradually 
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ii ictim of debauchery ; 5 

and the narrative is carried forward thr months. A few 

extracts only, from this portion, are fitti ig f reader.| 
Friday, January .—Mr Effingstone continues in’ the same de- 


plorable state described in my former entry. It is absolutely re-. 


volting to enter his room, the effluvia are so sickening—so— over- 


powering. Lam compelled to use a vinaigrette incessantly, as well 


as eau de Cologne, and other scents, in profusion. I found him: 

engaged, as usual, deep in Petronius Arbiter !—He’ still makes the © 
same wretched show of reliance on the strength and firmness of Be alk 
his mental powers; but’his worn and hageard features—the burns 


ing brilliance of his often half-frenzied eyes—the broken, hollow 
tones of his voice—his sudden starts of apprehension—belié) every _ 
word he utters. He describes his bodily sufferings as frightful. 
Indeed, Mrs —— has often told me, that his groans both. disturb — 


and alarm the neighbours, even as far as on the other side of Hel 


street! The very watchman has several times been so much start- 
led in passing, at hearing his groans, that he has knocked at the 
door to inquire about them. Neither Sir —— nor I can think of 
any thing that seems likely to assuage his agonies. » Even laudanum 
has failed us altogether, though it has been,given in unprecedented 
quantities. 1 think I can say, with truth and sincerity, that scarce 
the wealth of the Indies should tempt me to undertake the manage- 


ment of another such case. I am losme my appetite—loathe ani- 


mal food—am haunted day and night by’ the piteous spectacle 
which I have to encounter daily in Mr Effingstone. Oh! that 
Heaven would terminate his’ tortures—surely he has suffered 


oe 


enough! Tam sure he would hail the prospect of death with ecstasy! aa 


Wednesday, 10.—Poor, infatuated, obstinate Effingstone, will 
not yet allow me to communicate with any of his family or friends, 
though he knows they are almost distracted at not hearing from 


him, fancying him yet abroad. Colonel —— asked. me the other . 


day, earnestly, when I last heard from Mr Effingstone! » T wonder 
my conscious looks did not betray me. I almost Ww the: 
Good God! in what a painful predicament I am ‘placed sd 1 Ww 
‘Ito do? Shall I tell them all about him, and disregard conse- 
quences? Oh—no—no!—how -can that be, when my word and 
honour are solemnly pledged to the contrary ? | 
Saturday, 20.—Poor Effingstone has ‘experienced a signal in- 
‘stance of the ingr atitude and heartlessness of mere men of the 
world. He sent his man, some time ago, with a confidential note 
-to Captain ——, formerly one Oph his most intimate acquaintances, 
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stating briefly the shocking | circumstances in which he is placed, 
and hegging him to call and see chim. The Captain sent back a 
viva voce (!) message, that he should feel happy i in calling on Mr Ef- 
fingstone in a few days’ time, and would then, but that he was ‘busy 
making up a match at billiards, and balancing his betting-book, etc. 
etc. etc. !—This day the fellow rode up to the door, i a 
card for Mr Effi ngstone, without asking to see him! Heartless, con- 
temptible thing !—I drove up about a quarter of an hour after this 
~ gentleman had left. Poor Effingstone could not repress tears, 

- while informing me of the above. ‘‘ Would you believe it, Doctor,” 
said he, ‘‘that Captain —— was one of my most intimate Compa- 
nions—that he has won very many hundred pounds of my money 
_ —and that I have stood his second in a duel?” “Oh, yes—I could 
~ believe it all, and much more!” | 

‘My poor man, George,” he resumed ‘‘is worth a million of 
such puppies! Don’t you think the good, faithful fellow looks ill? 
He is at my bed-side twenty times a night! Pray try and do some- 
thing for him! I’ve left him a trifling annuity out of the wreck of 
my fortune, poor fellow!” and the rebellious tears again glistened 
in his eyes. His tortures are unmitigated, — 

Friday, 26.—Surely, surely, have never seen, and seldom heard 
or read, of such sufferings as the wretched Effingstone’s, He 
strives to endure them with the fortitude and patience of a martyr; 

‘or rather, is struggling to exhibit a spirit of sullen, stoical submis- 
sion to his fate, such as is inculcated in Ar rian’ 's Discourses of Epic- 
tetus, which he reads almost all day*. | His anguish i iS SO excruciat- 
ing and uninterrupted, that I am astonished how he retains the use 

~ of his reason. All power of locomotion has disappeared long ago. 
The only parts, of his body he can move now, are his fingers, toes, 
and head—which latter he sometimes shakes about, in a sudden 
ecstasy of pain, with such frightful violence as would, one would 
think, almost suffice to sever it from his shoulders! The flesh of 
the lower extremities—the flesh——* * Horrible! All sensation 
has ceased in them for a fortnight!—He describes the agonies 
about his stomach and bowels, to be as though bei were. raven- 
ously. enawing and pape all within. : ; 


' *Though it may be thought far-fetched and improbable, to represent my patient 
engaged in the perusal of such works as are mentioned in the text, I can assure ¥ 
the reader, that I have known several men of the world—especially if with an 
pretension to scholarship—endeavouring to steel themselves against the pain an 
terrors of the deathbed, by an earnest study of the old stoic philosophy ; any thing, 

i of course, being better than the mild and glorious consolations of Christianity, 


Oh, my God! if ‘‘men about td in London, or elsewhere, 

could but see the hideous spectacle Mr Effingstone presents, surely 

“ it.would palsy them in the pursuit of ruin, ngnd scare them into the 
‘paths of virtue ! it: 

Mrs ——, his landlady, 1 is so ill with attendance on him—almost 

poisoned by the foul air in his chamber—that she is gone to the 

house of a relative for a few weeks, in a distant part of the town, 

__ having first engaged one of the poor neighbours to supply her place 

as Mr Effingstone’s nurse. The people opposite, and on each side 

* of the house, are complaining asain, loudly, of the strange noc- 
turnal noises heard in Mr _Eifingstone’ s room. They are his 
groanings! * * 

Tuesday, 51.—Again I have visited that scene of loathsomeness 

‘and horror, Mr Effingstone’s chamber. The nurse and George 

+ é » told me he had been raving deliriously all night long. I found 

um incredibly altered in countenance, so much so, that I should 

ly have recognised his features, He was mumbling with his 
closed, when I entered the room. 

!” he exclaimed in a tone of doubt and fear such as I 
had never known from him before, ‘‘ you have not heard me abuse 
the Bible lately, have you?” 

'» “Not very lately, Mr Effingstone,” I replied, pointedly. 

* “Good,” said he, with his usual decision and energy of manner. 

‘*There are awful things in that book—aren’t there, Doctor?” 
‘Many very awful things there are indeed, ” T replied, with a 

Xi = 

b> & ~ “T thought so—I thought so. \ Pray””——his manner grew sud- 

. Jenly perturbed, and he paused for a moment, as if to recollect 

i: himself—<« Pray—pray” ——again he paused, but could not suc- 

“ceed in disguising his tropidatine “do you happen to recollect 

“whether there are such words in the Bible as—as—‘ many 

STRIPES ?’” 

ali hore are; and they form part of a very fearful passage,” 

said I, quoting the verse as nearly as I gould. He listened silently. 

His features swelled with Minas motion. T here was. horror 

n his eye. a sade "0d Me 
** Doctor, what aa remark—able—nay, hideous Area Thad 
ast night ! I thought a fiend came and took me to a gloomy bel- 
fry, or some other such place, and muttered ‘Mai stripes—many 

Be: in my ear; and the huge bell tolled me Ea madness, for 
I the damned danced arou nd me to the sound of j it; ha, ha!” He 

*adied, with a faint laugh, after a pause, ‘‘'There’s something cu— 


x 
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cur—cursedly odd in the coincidence, isn’t there? How it would 
have frightened some!” he continued, a forced smile flitting over his 
haggard features as iti in mockery. ‘‘But it is easily to be 
counted for—the intimate connexion—sympathy—between oak 
and matter, reciprocally affecting each other—affecting each—— _ 
ha, ha, ha!—Doctor, it’s no use keeping up this damned farce any 
longer. Human nature won't bear it! D——n! I'm going down — an 
tonett! Iam!” said he, almost yelling out the words. Thad 
never before witnessed such a fearful manifestation of his feelings | [ 
I almost started from the chair on which I was sitting. te 
‘¢ Why ’—he continued, in nearly 1 the same tone and manner, as 
if he had lost all self-control, ‘what is it that has maddened me all, 
my life, and left me sober only at this ghastly hour—too late?” 
My agitation would not permit me to do morethan whisper a few 
unconnected words of encouragement, ‘almost inaudible to pres » 
In about five minutes’ time, neither of us having broken the si 
of the mterval, he said in a calmer tone, ‘‘ Doctor, be good 
to wipe my forehead—will you?”’. I didso. ‘* You know | 
Doctor, of course, than to attach any importance to then 
rantings extorted by deathbed agonies, eh? Don’t dying people, at 
least those who die in great pain, almost always express themselves 
so? How apt superstition is to rear its dismal flag over the pro- 
strate energies of one’s soul, when the body is racked by tortures” 
like mine!. Oh,—oh,—oh,—that maddening sensation about the 
centre of my stomach! Doctor,”—he added, after a pause, with . 
a srim air—‘‘ go home, antl forget all the stuff you have heard wie 
utter to-day—‘ Richard’s himself again !’” » | ae 
Thursday, 2d February.—On arriving this morning at ——: : 
1 was shown into the back parlour, where sat the nurse, very 
and faint. She begged me to procure a substitute, for that’ she ae 
was nearly killed herself, and nothing should tempt her to ‘continue 
in her present situation. Poor thing! I did not wonder atit. I 
iold her I Would send a nurse from one of the hospitals 1 that even- _ 
ing ; and then inquired y what s sort of a night Mr Effingstone had — 
passed. . ‘* Terrible,” she said 5, _** groaning, shaking , and roaring 
all nightlong,— “Many stripes,’ “Many stripes, ‘Oh, God of mercy 
and inquiring per petually for you.” I repaired: to the fatal cha 
ber immediately, though latterly my spirits began to fail me when- 
ever Tapproached the “door: i mwas going to take | my usual seat in # 
the arm-chair by the hedsidGiii timo is dhe en od a 
‘¢ Don’t sit there—don’t sit ees e o ce rather gaspe 
Mr Effingstone, “‘ for a hideous beanies sat in that chair all. night 
‘* 
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long, ster mille his face crept and shrunk with horror,— 
“muttering, ‘many stripes 1”. He order that blighted chair to 
be taken aw: nay, prokam. and burnt, every splinter of it! Let 
no human being ever sit m it again! And give instructions to the 
people about me neyer to deseptl me for a moment—or—or—carry 
“me off !—they will!” **" My frenzied fancy conjures up the 
ghastliest objects that. can scare man into madness.” He paused. 

“Great God, Doctor! suppose, after all, what the Bible says 
should prove true! ”’—he literally enashed his teeth, and looked a 
truer image of Despair than I have ever seén represented in pic- 
tures, on the stage, or in real life. ‘Why, Mr Effingstone, if it 
an, it need not be to your sorrow, unless you choose to make 
it so,” said I, in a soothing tone. 

__ ‘Needn’t it, needn't it?” with an abstracted air—‘‘ Needn’t it ? 
Oh, g00d!—hope—There, there iv sat, all night long—there! 
I’ve no recollection of any distinct personality, and yet I thought it 
sometimes looked like—Of course,” he added, after a pause, and a 
sigh of exhaustion—‘‘ of course, these phantoms, or similar ones; 

often have been described to you by dying people—eh?” 

iday 3d.— * * * He was ina strangely altered mood to- 

hough his condition might be aptly described by the 

Is ** de 2 alive,” his calm demeanour, his tranquillized fea- 

tures, and the mild expression of his eye, assured me he believed 

what he said, when he told me that his disorder had “taken a 

turn,’ that the “crisis was | Hf on should recover! Alas! 
1 h ever resumed its life 
‘spring of a tiger, he 
fier d that for the last week! 
Poor, poor Mr Dake Liege to thank me for my attentions to 
him during his illness; said, he « owed his life to my consummate 
skill;” and he would ‘trumpet my fame.to the Andes, if I suc- 
ceeded in bringing him through.” Ps 
“Tt has } been a very horrible affair, Doctor—hasn’t it?” said he. 
if Very, very, Mr Effingstone 5 and it is my duty to tell you,, 
there is yet much horror before you!’ 

“Ah! well, well! I see “you don’t want me to be too sanruine— 
too impatient. It’s kindly pee RG Doctor, when I leave. 
here, [leaveit an altered man! Come, doesnot that eratif y you, eh?” 

~ Teould not help a sigh. He would be an altered man, and that 
very shorily! He mistook the feelings which prompted the sigh. 
‘*Mind—not that I'm going to commence saint—far, oh, very far — 
~ from it; but—but—I don’t despair of being at some time or other 
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a Christian. I don’t, upon my honour ! The New relate is & 
sublime—a—I helieve—a revelation of the Almighty. My heart is 
quite humbled ; yet—mark me—I don’t mean exactly. to say ['m a 
believer—not by any means ; but I can’t help thinking that my | in- 
quiries might tend to make me so.” 1 hinted that all these were 


_ Indications a bettered feelings. I could say no more. 


* 
‘I’m bent on leading a different life to what 1 have led before, 
at all events! Let me see—I’Ihtell you what I've been chalking out 


< 


P 


during the night. I shall. go to Lord ——’s villa in ——, whither 
I have often been invited, and shall read Lardner and Paley, and 
get them up thoroughly—I will, by = ——!” 2 

‘Mr Effingstone, pardon me”—— a ; 


‘Ah! Tunderstand— twas a mere ‘slip of the tongue ; what's 
bred in the bone, you know’ —— 


‘“T was not alluding to the oath, Mr Effingstone ; but—but it is 
my duty to warn you” —— 

‘“Ah! that I'm not going the right way to work—eh? Well, at 
all events, (ll consult a clergyman. The Bishop of ——is a cae 
connexion of our family, you know,—I’ll ask his advice! ~ * * 
Oh, Doctor, look at that rich—that blessed light of the sun! « O 
draw aside the window curtain—let mé feel it on me!” What ar 
image of the beneficence of the Deity !—a smile flun y fr ‘om 
face over the universe!” * I drew aside the curtain.» It wasa cold, 
clear, frpsty day, and the sun shone into the room with cheerful 
lustre. , Oh, how awfully distinct were the ravages’ which his 
wasted Mestires had st stair ed!° His soul seemed to expand be- 
neath the genial influen ce 0) ‘the. sunbeams ; and he again expressed 
his confident expectations of recovery. 

‘‘ Mr Effinestone, do not persist in cherishing false hopes! Once 
for all,” iI I, with all the deliberate solemnity I could throw into 
my manner, ‘‘I assure you, in the presence of God, that, unless a 
miracle takes place, it is utterly impossible for you to recover, or 
even to last a week longer!” 1 thought it had killed him. His 
features whitened visibly as I concluded ; his eye seemed to sink, 
and the eyelids fell. His lips presently moved, but uttered no 
sound. I thought he had received his death-stroke, and was im- 


* A provincial critic gravely says of this,—‘‘ A fine, a noble conceit, Mt be 
owned ; but only an expansion of one of Moore’s, in Lalla Rookh,—‘ "Twas abright — 
smile the Angel threw from Heayen’s gate.’ ” Whatever may be the merit of the 
expression in the text, it cannot be truly charged with plagiarism. I never read, 


Lalla Rookh in my life, nor ever saw or heard of the aboye cited passage, till it 
was pointed out by the Bristol critic. 
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measurably shocked at its having been fro ! my hands, even Hoan 
in the strict : performance. 0} of my duty. Ha al ‘an hour’s time, how- 
ever, saw him restored to nearly the same state in which he had 
been previously. I begged him to allowme to send a clergyman 
to him, as the bed: means of soothing and quieting his mind ; but 
he shook his head despondingly. I pressed my point, and he! el 


deliberately ‘“*No!” He muttered some such words as, ‘‘ The © 


Deity has determined on_my destruction, and is permitting his 
devils to. mock me with hopes'of this sort—let me go, then, to my 
own place!” In this awful state of mind I was compelled to leave 
him. I sent a clergyman to lim,in my chaise—the same whom I 
had called to visit Mr —— , (alluding to the “ Scholar’s Deathbed ;’””) 
but he refused to see him, saying, that if he presumed to force him- 
self into the’ room, he would spit in his face, though he could not. 
rise to kick him out! The temper of his mind had changed into 
something perfectly diabolical since my interview with him. 
Saturday, 4th.—Really my own health is suffering—imy spirits 
are sitking through the daily horrors I have to encounter at Mr 
Effingstone’ S apartment. This morning, I sat by, his bedside full 


half an hour, listening to him uttering nothing but groans that "4 
shook my very soul within me. Tie did not know me when ] spoke 


to him, and took no notice of me whatever. At lengtlr his groans 
were mingled with such expressions as these, indicating that his 
distupbed fancy had wandered to former scenes :— . 

: ! oh!—Pitch it into. him, Bob! ‘Ten to two on Crib! ae 
rible |—These dice are loaded, Wilmington; by ——, I know they 
are! .Seven’s the main! Ha !—done, 41): eer Ma aaa SS 
yes—(he was alluding to a favourite’ race- horsé)—won't "bate a 

pound of his price! Your Grace shall have him for six hundred— 


_ Fore legs, only look at them!—There, there, go it! away, away !, 


# 
neck and neck—In, in, by ——! * * Hannah ! what the —~’s 
become of her?—drowned? No, no, no! What a fiend incar- 
nate that Bet ——is! * * Oh! horror, horror, horror! ~ Rot- 


tennéss!’ Oh, that some one wouid knock me on the head and end 
me! * Fire, fire! Stripes, many stripes—Stuff! You didn’t 


fire fair. By ——, you fired before your time—(alluding, I sup-, 


‘pose, to a duel in By i he had been concerned) —Cirse your 
cowardice!” 

Such was the substance of what he uttered.—It was in vain that 
I tried to arrest the torrent of vile recollections. ~_ 

“Doctor, Doctor, I shall die of fright! !”’ he exclaimed an hour 
-afterwards—‘‘ What do you think happened to me last night? I 


> 
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i lying here, with the fire burnt very low, and the candles gone 
_ George was aslee : poor fellow, an the Woman gone out to 

ae an hour's rest also. I was looking about, and suddenly saw 

the dim outline of a table, set, as it were, in the middle of the room. 

There were four chairs, faintly visible, and three shostly figures 

came through that door and sat in them, one by one, leaving one 

. ~~ yacant.- They began a sort of horrid whispering, more like gasp- ° 
ing : they were DEViLS, and talked about—my damnation! The 
fourth chair was for me, they said,-and all three turned and looked 
me inthe face. Oh! hideous—shapeless—damned | si He utter ed 
a shuddering groan. Z *. 

[Here f ollows an accéunt of his interview with his two brothers— 
the only members of the family—whom he had at last permitted 
to be informed of his peehsfel condition— -that would come and see 
Him: * * * 2 date 
He did little else than rave and howl, ina blasphemous manner, all 
the while they were present. He seemed hardly to heaware of 
their being his brothers, and to forget the place where he was. He 
cursed me—then Sir ——, and his man George, and charged us 
with compassing his death, concealing his case from his family, and _ 

‘ execrated us for not allowing him {o be removed to the west end 

“of the town. “In vain we assured him that his removal was utterly 
impossible—the time was past—I had offered it once. He gnashed 

eth, and spit at usall! ‘* What! die—die—Dr i in thisgs amned 
ho e?—I won't die here—I will go to —— Street. Take me off!— 
Devils, then do you come and carry me there !—Come—out, ‘out, 
out upon you!—* .* *—You have killed me, all of you!—You’re _ 
throttling me You ve put.a hill of iron on me—I’m dead !—all 4 
my body is dead!—* * *—George, you monster! why are YON. 
ladling fire upon mé?—Where do ) you get it ?—Out—out—out !— 
I'm flooded with fire !—Scorched—Scorched!—* * Now—now 
for a dance of devils—Ha—I see! I see !—There’s ——, and ——, 
and ——, among them!—What! all three of you dead—and 
damned before me?—W—— ! where are your loaded dice ?—Filled 
with fire, eh?—* *—So, vou were the three devils I saw sitting at 
the table, eh ?—Well, I shall be lasi—but, by ——,, I'll be the chief 
of you!—I’ll be king in hell !— # Whiat!—iwhat s that fiery owl _ 
‘sitting at the bottom of the bed for, eh ?—Kick it off—strike it Laie, 
Away—out on thee, thou imp of hell!—TI shall make thee sing pre- 
sently !—Let in the snakes—let the large serpents in—I love them! 
I hear them writhing up stairs—they shall twine about my bed!” 
He began to shake his head violently from side to side, his eyes 
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| € " 
elaring like coals of fire, and his teeth gnashing. I never could 
have imagined any thing half so frightful. What with the highly 
excited state of my feelings, and the horrible scents of death which 
were diffused about the room, and to whieh not the strongest salts 
of ammonia, used incessantly, could render me insensible, I was 
obliged to leave abruptly. 1 knew the last act of the black tragedy 
was closing that night! I left word with the nurse, that so soon as 
Mr Effingstone should be released from his misery, she should get 
“into a hackney-coach, and come to my house. ? 
B _I lay tossing: in bed all night long—my mind suffused tit the 
~ horrors of the scene of which have endeavoured to give some faint 
idea above. Were | to record half what I recollect of ‘his hideous 
| -ravings, it would scare myself to read it!—I will not! Let them and 
- their memory perish! Let them never meet the eye or ear of man! 
—I fancied myself lying side by side with the loathsome thing bear- 
-» ing the name of Effingstone; that I could not move. away from him ; 
that his head, shaking from side to side, as I have mentioned above, 
year: my cheeks and forehead ; in short, | was almost be- 
i » myself! Iwas in the act of uttering a fervent prayer to the 
- was asI suspected. The nurse had come; and, already, all was 
over. My heart seemed to grow suddenly cold and motionless. I 
_ dressed myself, and went down into the drawing-r oom. On the 
~ sofa lay the woman: she had fainted. On recovering her senses, I 
_ asked her if all was oyer ; she nodded with an affrighted expression ! 
a A little wine and water restored her self-possession. ‘‘ When did 
it occur?” Lasked. ‘‘Exactly as the clock struck three,” she re- 
ica. Ag George and I, and Mr ——, the apothecary, whom we 
had sent for out of the next street, were standing round the bed. 
’ Mr Hardy lay tossing his head about for nearly an hour, saying all 
manner of horrible things. A few minutes before three he gave a 
loud howl, and shouted, ‘ Here, you wretches—why do you put 
_ the candles out ?—Here—here—I'm dying!’ 
+. _ ***God’s peace be with you, Sir!—The Lord have mercy on you!’ 
| ave sroaned, like people distracted. 
eas‘ ™ Ha, ha, ha!+-D—n you I | tar you all fas AE cll me! 
n't die!—I won’t die!—No—No!—D—n me—I won’t—won't 
—won't’——he gasped and made a noise as if he was choked. 


We looked. Yes, he was gone!” ‘ 
He was interred in an obscure dissenting burying ground in the 


a 
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+ Bi that even in the eleventh hour—the eleventh hour—when a 
” yiolent ringing of the night-bell made me spring out of bed. It 
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immediate neighbourhood, under the name of Hardy, for hs fa- 
mily refused to recognise him. 
So lived—so died# a ‘man about town ;’ and so, alas! will vet 


live and die many another MAN ABOUT Town! ‘ 


“a 
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. NotwirustanpinG the scrupulous and anxious care with which 
the foregoing fearful narrative was prepared for the public eye, SO. 
that a lively picture of the horrors of vice might be drawn, at the 
same time that a veil was thrown over the inore ghastly and revolt- 
ing features, in the particular instance,—the Editor regrets to state, @ 
that loud, and, in some instances, ang y complaints have been made 
against it, in one or two influential arid respectable quarters; and 
in others, such atrocious misrepresentations of the author’s design, * 
accompanied by insulting, nay, beastly, msinuations, as have, he 
fears, succeeded in exciting suspicion and diseust i the minds of _ 
those who did not read the paper till after they read the cruel and y 
lying character fixed upon it. All those with whom the Editor’has . 
conversed, have, without exception, declared they read the paper 
with feelings of simple unmitigated grief and agony—in the spir is 
aimed at by the writer. The Editor farther states, that the sketch 
had in its favour the suffrages of most of the leading prints n town é 
and country, some of whom were pleased to express themselves ° 
in terms of such flattering eulogy, as even the writer of the Diary 
might consider extravagant. Three other such attacks were made 
upon it by London Journals, as sink their perpetrators beneath the © 
desert of notice. Woe be to those polluted minds and degraded — 
hearts, that could attach such meanings as would fain have been’ 
fastened on certain portions of ‘the Man about Town!” ig? \ 
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Sincerum est nisi vas, qaodcumque infundis acgsciT. | i fees f * 
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A word to those who may think its statements cadres 
Would to Heaven that he who suspects as much, but once had been 
beside the frightful deathbed of Effingstone! ‘Talk’of exageera- 
tion '—that ‘‘ the experience of mankind does not, nor ever’ did; ® 
fai such scenes | ih Why, the Editor knows of such a tale, 


one, that , man iii listen to with Rieti heart and creep 
flesh, and prayers to God it might beforgotten!” = . 
In conclusion, the Editor knows well, that, despite the small ca- 
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illers a bove: relia ofthis narre e has v rought the most satis- 
f we upon minds and hearts. byt themselves thought i 
t : good evidence of which lies now imhis, escrutoire, 


: y. 
as e be ane to some future ston” wil ork *. 


sa: the ay the be of waiting ‘The Manvabowea’ 
d bring consOlation to the deathbed of i its writer,as h 
deataied to render lasting att to apciety | 
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‘ _ * CHAPTER XIII. terre Re 

Be om .”. eee. ¥ ‘ q 

eo DEATH AT THE TOILET. °. 
Rats” , " 
i r Tis no use ifiki g to. me, mother, I will go to Mrs P——’ S 


_ party to-night; if] die si it—that’s flat! You know a8 well as I 
do, that Lieutenant N—— is to’ be there, and he’s going 10. 2 
town to-morrow-—so up Igo to dress.”. 

“Charlotte, why will you be~so pbstinate? You ] know. hoy 
poorly you® have been all the week ; and Dr —— says, late hout urs 

_ are.the worst. things i in the world for you, oe si 

ge » ** Pshaw, mother ! nonsense, nonsense. ” | a ‘ 

b x: ‘Be persuaded» for once, now, I beg! Oh, seam dear, eS 

night it is too—it pours with rain, and blows: a perfect hurricane ! ° 

f. You'll be wet, and catch cold, rely on it: Come now, won't you . 

‘ atop and keep me company to-night? That’s.a good girl!” 5 

Soniie other night will do as well for that, you know ‘;for now 
TH 20 Mrs P — ——’s if it rains cats and dogs. So up—up—up I 


oar ing jauntily Be eas .* 
me were Oe, Be shall dance all dress’d i inwhite, 9 e 
‘, ‘$6 ladylike, ‘ Pb id ‘ 
Aa aia 
Sa were, very nearly, the wont and such thels arhers in 
which Miss J—— expressed her determination to act in efiancé of 


mm other’ Ss wishes gee ee She was the eae child of her 


me 


‘ “y am not at libe do $0, yet. Ey. fs ed.] _ 
4A 


a 


widowed mother, ; and had, but a wer weeks before, completed | 
‘twen by-sixth year, with yet. no other prospect hefore her than ble 
sinele e bl lessedness. A weaker, more frivolous, and ¢ conceited er 


ture. ever breathed—the. torment of her antatile parent, sy 2 pili 
satice of her acquaintance’ , Though her ees a stances 
were very straiteneds su icing barely to enable them to main an a 


footing i in what is/called the middling fentec! class oe cicar this 
young woman contrived, by some means or other, tageranigper 
‘penchant for,dress, and padded about here, there, and every wh 

the most showily dressed person in the nbighbourhood. ad 
far from being even pretty-faced, or having any pretensions to a 


good figure—for she both stooped and was skinny—she yet be- | 


lieved herself handsome; and by a vulgar, flippant forwardness of 
demeanour, especially when in mixed company, extorted aut at- 


tentions, as persuaded her that others thought so. 


For Bins or two years she had been an occasional patient of mine. 
The settled pallor—the tallowiness of her. complexion, conjointly 
‘with other symptoms, evidenced the existence of a 1 liver complaint; 

and the last visits. had paid: her, were in consequence of frequent 
sensations of oppression and pain in the chest, which clearly ‘indi- 


cated some organic, disease of her heart. 1 saw enough to warrant 


pin warning her mother of the possibility of her daughter’s sud- 

death from this cause, and the imminent perilto which she eX> 

posed herself by dancing, late hours, etc. ; but Mrs ——'s. remon- 

str ances, gentle and affectionate as they always were, here thrown 

away upon her headstrong daughiter. sl ® | 

‘Tt was-striking eight by the church clock, savin, Miss it y 
humming the words of the song above mentioned, lit-her chamber- 
candle by her mother’s, and withdrew to her room to. dress, soupd- 


‘ly y rati ing the servant-girl by the way, for not having. starched some 


article or’ other which she.intended to have worn that evening. . As 
her, toilet was usually a long and laborious business, it did not occa- 


sion much surprise to her mother, who Was sitting by. ihe fire ih 


their ‘little parlour, reading some book of devotion, that the chur 

chimes announced the first quarter past nine o'clock, without her 
daughter’ s making. her appearance. The noise she had made over- 
head, in walking to and fre to her ‘drawers, dressing-table, etc. 


had ceased about half an hour ago, and her mother. a ‘she ¥ 


was then engaged at her glass, adjusting her hair, and pet ng 


ng enon. . a 
ell, I wonder what can’ make fi lot sO very st about» 


her dress to-night!” exclaimed Mrs J>—, removing her eyes from 


i sy oung ponent ; is to i, the e. Well, I was you 
myself once, and it’s very excusable in aie j ‘She | 
heard the wind howling so dismally without, hat she: drew to-- 
gether the coals of her brisk fire, and was laying own the poker, 
when the clock of —— church «struck the second quarter atler 


nine. 2 ! » *s 
“Why, what in the sword can Charlotte be déing all this while?” 
she again inquired. She listened—‘‘1 have not heard her movin g 


for the last three quarters of an hour! I'll call the maid and asl 
She rang the bell, and the servant appeareds ‘ ” eh , 
t Betty, iss J—— is not gone yet, is she?” 
**La, no, Ma’am,” replied the girl, ‘‘I took up the curling irons 
only about a.quarter of an hour ago, as she kad put one “of her ‘ae 
curls out; and’she said she should soon be ready. She’s burst her 
new muslin dress behind, and that has put her into’ a way, Ma’am.” 
“Go up to her room; then, Betty, and see if she wants any thing; 
and tell her it’s half-past nine o'clock,” said Mrs J——. The ser- 
vant accordingly went up stairs, and knocked at the bed-room door, 
_once, twice, thrice, but received no answer. There was a, dead 
silénce, except when the wind shook the window: Could Miss _ 
J—— have fallen asleep? ‘Oh, impossible |. She knocked again,” 
‘but unsuccessfully} as before. She beeame a little flustered ; and, . 
after & moment’s. pause, opened the door, and entered. There 
wasMiss J—— sitting at the glass. ‘‘ Why, la, Ma’am!” com- 
menced Betty in a petulant tone, walking up to her, ‘Chere, | 
been knocking for these five minutes, and’”—— Betty stagger ed, 
horror-struck, to the bed, and uttering a loud shriek, alarmed Mrs ° 
J——, who instantly tottered up stairs, almost palsied with fright. 
—Miss J—— was dead! 
oe was there within a few minutes, for my house was not more 


two streets distant. © Tt was a stormy night i in March : atid the. 
solate aspect of things without—deserted streets—the dveary 
the wind, and the incessant pattering of the ram, con 


howling o 
tributed to ¢ 
intelligence of ‘the awful event that. had summo 
was shee into horror by the-spectacle I was’ dog 
“promi by the house, I found Mrs J—— in 

unded by severa! f her neighbours, who 
as rer assistance.. Wales instantly to the scen ne 0 


om 
- = ty 


a 


| a # a voxel with a little 

arious’ articles of the toilet lay scattered about- * AY 
shes, ¢ rling-papers, ribands, gloves, etc. Ana n-chair W 
drawn to this table,, anid in it sat Miss J——, stone dead. Her head 
rested upon her right hand, her elbow supported. by the “able: 
while her left hung Gown by ‘her side, grasping’ a pair of curling 
irons. Each of lier wrists were encircled by ash ri It bracelet. 
She was dressed in‘a white muslin f rock, -with a little bordering of 
blonde. Her face was turned towards the glass, which, by the 
light of the expiring candle, réflected with frightful fidelity the 
clammy fixed features,"daubed over with rouge and car ak 
fallen lower jaw—and the eyes directed full into the glass, with a 


a cold, dull stare, that was appalling. On examining the counte- 


nance more narrowly; I thought I detected the traces of a smirk of 
‘conceit and self-complacency, which not even the palsying touch 
of Death could wholly obliterate. The hair of the gornge: all 
smooth and glossy, was curled with elaborate precision; and the 
skinny sallow neck was éncircled with a stringvof glistening pearls. 
The’ ghastly visage of Death thus leeri ing through the tinselry of 
fashion—the ‘ vain show” of artificial joy—was a horrible mock- 
‘ery of the fooléries of life! oe 
Indeed, it-was a most humiliating and shocking spectacle. “Poor * 
“creature! struck dead in the very act of" sacrificing : at the.shrine 
female vanity !—She must have been dead for some time, perhaps 
for twenty minutes, or half an hour, when I arrived, for nearly a 
the animal heat had deserted the body, which was rapidly stiffening. « 
I attempted, but in vain, to draw a a little bléod from the arm. ‘Two - 
-or three women present proceeded to remove the corpse to the " 
bed, for the purpose of laying it out. What strange passiveness! 4 
’ No resistance offered to them while straightening the bent Bight 
arm, and binding the jaws together with a faded white riban 
which Miss J-— had destined for her waist that evening! 
_ On examination of the body, we found that death had been ocea- 
by disease of the heart. | Her life might have been_pro- 
pessibly f years, had she but taken my advice, , and that 
. Yhave seen many hundreds of corpses, | as well in 
osure of natural death, as mangled and distorted ry 
never “have I seen sO staring a satire upo humar 
U Isive, unsightly, and Wansome A. spe ctacle 
for aball! 5 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE: TURNED HEAD.. ; a? aaa 
% e ‘ . ’ 
Hypocnonpriasis*, Janus-like, has two faces—a mela choly yt 
and alaughable one. The former, though oftener seen ifectusl 
ife, does not present itself so fr equently, to the notice’éf the medi- 
| practitioner as the latter ; though, in point of “fact, one as im- 
peratively calls for his interference as the other. It may he safely 
asserted, that a permanently morbid mood of mind invariably indi- 
cates a disordered state of some part or oie of the physical sys- 
tem; and which of the two forms of hypochondria will manifest 
itself in”a particular case, depends’ altogether upon the mental. 
idiosyncrasy of the patient.’ ‘Those of.a,dull, phlegmatic, lempera- 
ment, unstirred by intermixture and collision with- the bustling 
activities of life, addicted to sombrous trains of reflection, and’by 
a a kind of sympathy, always looking on the gloomy side of things, 
erally sink, at some periodor other of their livesyintothe ‘¢ Slough 
Despond ”—as old Bunyan significantly terms it—frompwhence 
Ries arevseldom altogether extricated. Religious enthusiasts con- ; 
stitute by far the largest portion of those afflicted with this species | 
of hypochondria—instance the wretched Cowper ; and such I have i 
never known entirely dis bused of their dreadful phantasies. Those, ies 
again, of a gay and liv ebiilincy, ardent temperament, and droll, gro- 
tesque appetencies, exhibit the laughable aspect of hypochondriasis, * 
such, you may expect conceits of the most astounding absurdity 
Lp issibly take possession of the topsyturvied intellects of a 
atic ; and'persisted in with a pertinacity—a dogged de- 
ence to the contragiiay’ hich is  itself.as exquisitely udi-, , 
essing 9 and provoking. There is generally preserved an 
sistency in the delusion, in spite of the incessant rebuttals _ | 
In #5 ee Y when one a ee of puch a sort: as ae "7 


: e pean from pl 
wrer e a 


ease in the hypo hondre i m Y 
e breast-bone and false ribs, thet { 


o : 


eo 


; ay sort + bysor ous expression I in hisoddand ugly sani wh m h 


Jight of intelléct in his eye, which was ees and full, you felt when 


: played ‘ap soe Sia by an arch humorous fancy 


‘corrugation ‘of the eye-brows, the 


* 


medical ‘dod For my own part, I have had to deal with s sev ral 
during the course of my practice, which if described pe 8 
faithfully on paper, would appear preposterously incredible to, 
non-professional reader. Such may possibly be the fate of t 
following. Ihave given it with a minuteness of detail, ims as 
parts, which { think is warranted by the interesting nature of the 


case, by the rarity of such narratives, and, above all, by the pecu- 


liar character and’ talents of the well-known individual who is, the 

patient ; and Tam convinced that no one would laugh more heartily 

over it than himself—had he not long lain quiet in his grave! 
You could scar cely look on N—— without laughing. ‘There vas a 


its glance was settled upon you—and there it remained concen- 
trated at the expense of all the other features ; for the clumsy pidge 
“of eye-bone impending sullenly over his eyes—the oe nose, 
looking like a finger-and-thumb-full of dough drawn out frém the 
oy t mass, with two ill-formed holes inserted in the bulbous ex- 

mity—and his large, liquorish, shapeless | lips, —looked; alto- 
foie any thing but refined or intellectual. He was a secs ila 
eg obstinate bachelor—and peg at Cambridge, whe 


duction to the reader, was in his shirt eit or f sidiceuevate ° If 


Twere to mention his name, it would recall to the literary reader 


many excellent, and some admirable portions of jiterature, for the 
perusal of which he has to thank N—— aS. 
The prevailing complexion of his f 


midnight waters. Ido believebl he considered’ it si 
There was a puckering up of the corne 


nought hy the comicality—the solem 
saw Momus leering out of every, glance of them | 
_very witty things in conversation, and had’a knack ¢ 
ae aintest 2 with something like a whine of ¢ 


tone, which, ensured him rodts of laught $ 
h—when he did laugh—there i is no degeriltig r it 
un expected was it, like a flash of powder 1 in the 
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oubt wh: ehad iaiaberk 
to. see where, the explosion came fror 
~ ie a! forgeth aly ess § on his, part,” his. “ae 
ry calmvand quiet. *He loved to get a man who. 
wld come and sit with him all the evening, smoking, and sipping 
1e in cloudy silence. He could not nes e or. ! 
ness; and when, he did unfortimately fall foul of a son 
Fé he had had <‘a sample ops quality,” he would a 
ke hisjleave, saying, in a querulous tone, like that 0 
if Elk go!” (probably these two words will : at once 
lim to the memory of more than one of my readers)—and he 
was as good as his word; for, all his acquaintance—z d J amon 
tthe number—knew*‘his eccentricities, and excused them. wr) 
Such was the man—at least as to the more pr ominent poi 
his character—whose chattering black servant presented. hi 
hastily to my notice one morning, as I was standing on my door. 
steps, pondering the eolnbetnes af wet or fine for the day. He 
spoke oe such a spluttering tone of trepidation, that it was some 
_ jtime before I could conjecture what was the matter. At length L 
pa Pe di nguished something like the words, “¢ Oh, J eta, Docta, Com-a, 
Se a see-aa Massa! Com-a! Him so gashly— —him sé ill—ver dam 
bad—him say so—Oh, lor miclortalopya Come seera a Massa— 
ver orrid 1" Pin . 
at on earth is “the ar with you, you, sable, “eh? 
ou. speak k slower, and tell me plainly what's the mat-. 
n iently,, for he ‘seemer inclined to gabble on i 
that strain for some minutes, longer. if ‘hat ’s the matter with y yo 
aster, sirrah, eh?” I inquired, jerki iped morping jg 
~— Oh, Docta! Docta! Sut > ot meh say hi 
Him head turned! Him head turned!” _ 
m what, pr Se said I, in amazaniit. 


neanour wa 


=e 


aledge to bis, N gro ro seranit th that his ‘head was { 
h! he’s gone mad, Bea eh?—is that it? 
) , pa to my wipe or 


* 
=r 


I ‘I could make Phing of his gesticulati 1S, ; 
m, telling him to take word, that! should make h 
Yr fall I ab, as well say, that I was on terms ¢ of f | 


, oting to conjecture what new crotehet he had taken into 
ld, con latterly, 1 began to suspect, half-addled head. He 
had never disclosed symptoms of what is generally understood by 
the word hypochondyiasis ; but I often thought there was not 
likelier subject in the world for it. At length I found pe ock: 
ing at my friend’s door, fully prepared for some specimen n of amus- 
ing eccentricity—for the: thought never erosselll ny mind, that he. 
might be really ills. Nambo instantly,answered my summons and, 
in a twinkling, conduéted me to his master’s bed-room. twas’ 4 
partially darkened "but: there: was light eng oeaes me to disce e. 
thatythere was nothing unusual in his appearance.’ The bed wa 
ae tossed to be sure; as if with the restless oss 
iy on his back, with his head turned on oné 
Gaal ‘pillow, and his arms folded together ol 
pane. fis features certainly wore an air of exhaustion and d 
, in tiliocate eye ‘settled ¢ me with an alarmed expression | 
the moment that he perceived my entrance. a} ae 
“Oh, dear Doetor!—Isn’ t this ie tita ‘dread! a 
piece of business” oli 


adful business!” I repaated with | much sul 


“What is frightful? Are you vege had an ac dent, eh?”, © 
‘Ah, a sk that!” he réplied; a dings & 

‘pause yt it toc this mor —about two hours a ‘ 
“You ihe: in parables, - -—! i bgge what in he w 

is - ate with bec Pe : Pie 

nae 1a ‘think Of me On first ent 


retail Mth or be shocked —w 
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ye 


r trif ng as I am particu- 


ny vith an air of angry 
surprise i in his manner which T regs saw we. “<T think, inded 
it’s you who are trifling! Have you lost your eye-sight this morn- 
2 Do you pretend to say that you do not seé I have undergone 
i extraordinary alterations in appearaiiecy that the 


so good as to be explicit. What are you raving about?” 

= Egad, I think it’s you who are raving, Doctor!” he 

“or you must wish to insult me! Do you pretend to 

do not see that my head is turned?” and he lookeday me be 

Asta and sternly « 

al eeUpon my honour, N——, I've been suspecting 

ast five or ten minutes! I[ don’t think a patient 

sease more accurately before.” . 
ock pine, Doctor ——,” replied N——, sternly. <<‘ ‘Pon 

oul, 1 ca It’s onbawh for me to endure the horrid 

lions I 14 s | | 

ir N ——, what do you” —— 

“WwW y, confound it, Doctor ——! you'll drive me mad! Can't 

see that the back of my head is in,front, and my face ipeking 

ards! Horrible!” I burst into loud laughter. 

or——, it's time oy you and me to. Barty high time,” 


“give me your we 
aboon . hac: Once — 
Doctor ——, are yo ou disp ad to be serious and ra- 
S vou are not, my man shall shi W you to thetlibor the 

les in Such a sober,,earnest tone of 
re pe aed. to carry his threat 
iumour him a litile, 
S -sanity—not 
| hal ucination. 


~ 


and, once more, I assure you, that, in ate and realit 


our tee a ih ihe face’ oan aha good Goll how's @ this, 
Mr N —— —Is it then really the case?—Are SP dear arnest 
—in having your head turned ie | ile 

*¢ In earnest, Doctor ! bt replied Mr N=, mm amitizemen 


‘¢ Why, do you suppor this papa by my own will and Age \ 
—Absurd !” 

‘«Oh, no, no—mést ‘Moanibiets ndt—it is a phenomer 
hem !—a phenomenon—not unfrequently attending on 
mare,’ | answered, with as good a grace as possible. 

‘Pho, pho, Doctor !—Nonsense!—You must really th 
child, to try to mislead me with such stuff as that! 1 tel 
lam in as sober! possession of my senses as ever I W: 


is peat ee! so.’ . a ee sintt 


case—a ahs ects! one; ‘but I don't, by any 
bringing all things: round again !—Pray tell ‘me. 
and afflicting: accident baphienred to-your? ya! >) am 

‘* Certainly,” said he, despondingly. “‘ Last night 
this morning, I dreamed that I had got to the Weerlildiegs 
badoes—an island where I have, as you know, a little. 
me by my uncle € ——; and that.a few moments after That 
ed the plantation, for the. urpose of seeing the slaves at 
there came a sudden hurricane, a more tremendous one th than 
was known in those part eden e re 
before it! Even the very. 


away beneath) us ! ‘Lur dm 
rection in which things wer 


directly behind und rr 
my head off my Natalee is 

and what with horror, ai ae It 
and. found ro ful reality ¢ 
ite. contimued. 


ee ’ vines and | Cr 
Si Ie i 
a 
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md ‘then proceeded to subject al parts of his 
orous cxithinayon ‘behot e, behind, on each side, 
| elevation, and 1 depression—if such the usual va- 
| f e ma the termed—did my fingers pass ; he all the 
whil sighing er cursing evil stars, and wondering how it was 
| an he ha Hunted y the “ dislocation! !” This little farce 
ver, [ Ct finteaboattor, some moménts, scarcely able, the while, 
to coritrol my inclination t to burst'i into fits.of laughter, as if ponder- 
ing possibility. of beg ‘able to devise some means of cure!” 
 Ahythank God !”—saidT , abruptly,—‘‘T haveit, [ haveit, ——” 
Vhat !—what—eh 2-whati isit?’> he inquired with anxiety. 
Tye ae of a remedy, which, if—if—if any thing in the 
YY wWortd ring it about, will set matters right sg Sulbagee bring 
‘aol our head to its’ former, position.” . 
Qh, God be praised !—Dear—dear Doctor !—if you ‘do but sue- 
dy ‘shall consider a thousand pounds but the earnest of what I 
d a to evince my gratitude * ” be exclaimed, , squeezing my hand 
ently. #*¢ But I am not absolutely certain that we shall suc- 
id I cautiously. “We will, however, give the medicine a 
a) ee trial ; ; during all which time you must be in per- 
, and consent to lie i in utter ‘darkness. wie abide 


Dep e  99 ee mM oe *® 4 
ons ?” ih . a’ ™ 


, ri 
- fes—y es!—dear Doctor!4What is the inestimable 
| pong tell The “the. the’name of my ransomer. I'll never 
—neve 

not aor with 


* plans at cba N ——,” 
-of which I own I ha 
: Papnour Yo reveal the se- 
i « Well—but—at least you I expla the nature of its‘operation 
—eh? i is. it internal—external—what ?” The vemedy, I told him, 
would be of both forms ; the latter, however, the more immediate 
agent of his’ recovery ; ; the former, hu, Haman I 
may tell the reader simply what my physic was to be: three bread- 
~ pills-(the ordinary placebo in such cases) every hour ; a str ong lau- 
ljanum draught in the evening ; and a huge bread-and-water poultice. 
1is neck, with which it was to be environed till the parts were 
_ ‘sufficient y mollified. admit of the neck’s being twisted back again 
es former positic n!— and, when that was the case—why—to 
ency, he eas to wear a broad band of strengthen- 

P “This was the ihe device, struck ag 


“ 
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the utmost Solemnity and deliberate Fe 
winks and knowing ‘nods, and’ bere in; 
professional usage—suflicedito inspir 3 
to the result. I confess 1 share cree ost confi 
of success. A sound . night’s S re hourly p 
clammy saturating sénsation out his neck, I 
bring ‘him, or rather his: héad , round zand, i the sist 
of seeing him disabused of the 2 eh Ne ug notion ut taken ir nt 
his head, I promised to see him the first thing a the mornifie. anc 
took my departure. ‘After “quitting. tHe house, Tscduild gud oe 
laughing immoderately at the recollection fthe scene I had j je 
nessed ; anda Mrs M——, by hi e iy way Ay lipped Dy be: 
ine on ithe other side ‘of the street, and observed my involv 28 ae 
risibility, took occasion to spread an ill- ‘natured rumour, thatI*was — 
in the habit of i shang isa ig la at the expelise oem. pa- 
tients |," ¢ 

I foresaw Ml Shotia his " erick inthe neck” “prove | 
nent, I stood a chance of stening to innumerable’ céheeits 
most whimsical and par oxi¢al kind imaginable—f 
N——’s natural turn’ to humour. ° It was s ificonceivs rs 
such an extraordinary delusion could béar the lus 
resist the evidence of his selises, ‘and the unanimot IS § sim J 
assurances of all who beheld him. _ Though it is little eres 
and tells but small things for my sélf- control—I can not I 
ledging, t tat the pedsee of. my next p ate * $s withi 
two or thee e hours of h “th su ing absurdit y of th 
“* turned head” notio n suc ei extremes befc 
me, that I was near burs 0 se with ent C S 
press a perfect peal of laughter ae 

About"éleven o'clock the next morning, I paid N—— a second 
i The door a opened as usual by I sing black servant Nainbo ; 5 

y whose demeanour I saw that _something or other extraordinary 
ae me.’ His sable ‘swollen features, and: dancing white e eye- 
balls, showed! that he was nearly burstihg with’ laughter. C4. 
he+he!” he chuckled, in a sort of sotto voce, ‘him Massa ‘head 
turned !—Him back ‘in front! Him waddle!—he—he—he!”—and é 
he twitched his ‘clothes—jerking his jacket and pointing to his* 
breeches, ina way thatI did not understand, On entering the room — 
where N——} with one of his ‘eure nt smoking frien ‘ ’ 
(M——, the late well known counsel, ) sitting at breakfa st, I 
encountered a spectacle which nearly mad m aa ex Filigactited 
itis almost useless to attempt describing. it on | ke ‘ 


—» N-, prs astbondeth at our. sihcostin > of laughter 


*and, * almost. inartic with’ fury, . demanded what-we, 


te 


| frie rend. # They were 


“dress imsélf, complete Pisioeid “me. ¢.' 
Me Migs of 


_ beforé me’sat the Moiting cause , of *it,, in the shapéof N——, his 


Is. ic = ie yy SAN 
ed to hig yeane, thai Fahy, ting in,tortures of 


isi eoilty tte qu ite, red ‘in the face—his eS 
i pian is eyes fixed strainingly on the: fire, 
ot feneountering, thé ludicrous guthrie 


igh + A 
f rled.from the'fire, for a nioment, to wel- 
comé y entrance an then-re-directed thither with’ sucha pain- 
ful'effort—such a Mikal air ara apabensse seriousness—as, added 
to the repostérou § fashi r whichspoor N+— had ¢ osen to 


Thesthingwas irresist- 
“ible ; and my. ut ab peculiar ing sound, which indi- 
cates the most strenuous forts to suppress one’ s»risible emoti ns, 
avas the unwitting signal'for- each of us. bursting into along and 
loud houtyof laughter. » Tt was in vain that I bit my under’ lip, 
most till it brought blood, and that my eye!strained till the sparks 
flash ed‘from them, ‘in the futile attempt to cease laughing ;, for full 


ad upported by the palm of his left hand, with his elbow pr pp 
nst the side of the arm-chair,. The knot of his neckerchi eerres 
its euStomary formal precision—b behind— 
ack ; his coat and waistcoat were: buttoned d 
| s, moreover, to match he acolo 


Nan Net ‘e 


‘in. Re 


—for e found it pas bed to stop—-suddenly, rose up in his chair, 


meant by 
‘such-ex aordinary be viour. This fury, however; wa as all lost. 


a -could only point, in an ecstasy of laughter, a almost borders : 


on frendy, to his ‘iovel mode of. dress as my apology.” He 
mped ‘his. fost; utiered volleys: of imprecations; against us, ‘and 
then ringing his bell rdered the servant “tO, show us both t to the 
ust time expend 


) The mi ost.v otions, hewever oil 
their violence, Bh fo oan esente of t same exciting ¢ cause ; 
nd so! was with I a ages ibe, g how seriously 
affronted N—— was, "we b th sat p udoteny and I enter ed into» ex 
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© iek Soe ie 

ania , my whole.frame achin ng vith the pot onged co ubive 

fits of ressible laugh Me a a WP 2s bie” 5 a 0 PK, 
Ttowonld bei in gains to. empl a act of ‘oe the droliest_ 


temper wa 
thoroughly soured for some fime, He déelared. that m : 
lla humbug, a anda piece of quackery ;,and the ‘ f h 
“rountiifiis neck,” the absurdest farce he ever heard of; he hada 
great mind to make Nambo eat it, for: icing had ta en i 
making it and fastening it on—poor fellow! ye 
Presently he lapsed into a melancholy reflective. mood. : 
tested that the laws of locémotion were u So been | ‘hin 
—sa practical, paradox ; dk: his volitions 7 
trogressive motion neutrali he necessary ° ‘< 
sult was, a cursed circumgyratory notte all the: world: like» 
that of ashen that had lost one of ‘its wings! That henceforward: 
he should be compelled to ‘crawl, _crab-like, through life, all ways 
at once, and none in particular. He could not conceive, he 
which was the nearest way from_one given point, to another ; ; 
short, that all/his sensations and. perceptions were , disordered 
founded, His situation, he said, _was an admirable comine 
on the wo ds.of St Paul,—“ But Tsee another Taw in N 
i nst the 1a of my mind.” ‘He could not concei 
ind vei Ss of the neck could carry and return tl 
o shockingly twisted; or ““how the wind-pip 
a free course to the air through its distorted pa 
aid, he wasa walking lie ! Aus 
jurious to ascertain the consistency of this anomalous’ s idtor 
| Lendeavaited once more to bring his delusion to the t 
of simple’sensation, by placing one hand on his nose, and th 
on his breast, and asking him which ayas which, and: whet , 
did notlie in the same difection, He wished to know w why I per- 
sisted i in making yself merry at -his expense! [repeated th equés- 
tion, still k oping my hands in the-same position; ‘but he sient 
them off, ‘and asked me, with indignation, if Iwas not 
ashamed to keep his head looking over “his shoulder in that way; 
accompanying the words with a:shake Of the head, anda sigh of 
exhaustion, as if it had really, been twisted ‘round, into, the wro 
direction. * Ah! he exclaimed, after a pause, ‘ a t his 
stale of affairs shoul id-prove permanent—hein'!— | wee 
the chapter ! He, he; he!—He, he, he!’”’ eet ed, bu 
suddenly, into one. of those short abru ‘upt aig whi Fh ‘7 before 
attempted to describe. ‘+ He, he,. he!— how veryodd!” Web 


© 
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asked him; in sur prise, what he meant, for, 9 eyes were fixed on 
the fire in apparently a ‘melancholy mood. | * . 
‘He, he, he!—exquisitely odd!” he conti neds weathibait an- 

swering us. . “He, he, he!” After repeatec moquieiigehe dis- 

closed the occasion of his unusual cachinnations. ©) 

ve e just been thinking,” said he, ‘‘suppose—he, he, he !— 
Ippose it were ’ ‘come to pass that I'should be hanged—he, he, 
¢!—he, he, he!—God forbid, by the way—but, suppose I should, 

kc K Xetch would be puzzled !—My face‘looking one way, and 

hands and arms poking another: How the crowd wo 

He, he, he! And suppose,” pursuing the train of thought, 


ss * 


re 10 be publicly whip ]—how I .could superintend opera- 
ns ! And again—how the de evil am I to ride on horseback, eh? 
will my face to the tail, OF = to the mane’ In short, what is 


to tagpnonie of me ? Tam, in effect, shut out from society! I’m 
mething else than a mere turn-coat! ” ' 
0 i have nly to walk. circumspect. inte Miss with an air 


odd-—very—but impertinent, 3 vapfied the hypochon- 
ona tak oH rin and humour. 3 


4 
e dark side of things?’ he Subhas «| think it it is s the bat, 


ue 
k forward. to better days,” said I. 
ok forward, again! What nonsense !”’ he replied, interrupt- 
| “impossible ! How can [ look forward? My life will 
orth be*spent i in wretched retrospections | !”’ and he could not 
piling at the conceit. "Having occasion, during the ¢onver- 
Oo’ use his pocket handkerchief, he suddenly reached his 
hind as usual, and was alittle confused to find thatthe un- > 
isual position of his Pex-pocker required that he should take i it 
from re! This 1. should haye conceived enough to put an end. 
to “ bat I was mi taken. 
o h bit will take some time to reconcile me to this new order 
thi ee practice—practice makes perfect, you know!” It 
ng to mé, that his sensations, so contradictory to the ab- 
he had taken into his head, did not convince him of 
ecially when-so frequently com pelled to. act. in obe- 
ng adeustomed impulses. As, for instance, on Es, ris- 
0, he esdeany, tarted from his chal ‘shook my nes, 


| 


es 


ee 
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Af Well now! What do you think of that % ?” said I triumphantly. 
‘Ah, ah!” said he, after a punzkedipanges ‘“but you little Kuga 
the effort it ast “a ORME 


© 


He didi ot i persevere long in, the | absurd way, of phiing o on i 
clothes which I have just described ; but, even after he ha 
continued it, he alleged his opinion to be, ‘that the front of his: 
clothes ae to be with his face: I might relate we te 


chagaetay of such delusions. My subsequent interviews. 
while under this unprecedented ae were similar to 1 
two which I have attempted to describe. The fit daste near a 
~ month. At length, however, I happened luckily to recollect a ‘de- 
vice successfully resorted to by a sagacious old English physiciax an, 
ia the case of a royal hypochondriac abroad, who fancied’ hat, hi: 
nose had swelled into greater dimensions than those of 
body beside ; and forthwith resolved to adopt a similar 1 
cure gs N—+. E ee was to be the wonder-wa 


—as it ee well be called—which had taken asses ( 
#, Let es reader | fancy, then, Na s sitting-room, ab 
0 


mould candles ; the awful electrifying machine. duly. dispos 
action; Mr S—— of —— Hospital, Dr ——, and myse 
standing round it, adjusting the jars, chains, ete. ; and Nam 
~ sily cipagell’ in laying bare his master’s neck, N——all 1k 
ey eing our motions with exGessive, trepidation. I Kad infinite ¢ 
culty in getting his cOnsent to one preliminary —the banda on 
» his eyes. , | succeeded, however, at last, i ersuading him 
dergo the operation blind folded, by. sssiitbin that it wa 
tial to success ; for that if. he was. allowed to see the applic 
the conductor to the precise spot requisite, he might start, 
casion its,apposition to a wrong place! The real reaso 
seen presently ; the great manceuvre could not have beat 1 
but on such terms; for how could I give his pi 
round, and S—— give hint a smart stro | 
head. at the instant of his receiving the shock, vif 
were about? T ought to have mentioned that we also prevailed 
upon him to sit with his arms pinioned, so, that: he wvas com letely 
at our mercy. None of,us could refrain from an occasional: titter 


< 
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at the absurdity of the solemn farce we were playing—fortunately, 
however, unheard by Nin AL length, Nambo being turned 
out, and.the doors locked,—lest seeing the trick,’he might discl ; 
it subs ently/to his master—we commenced operations. S—— 
worked the machine—round, and round, and round, whizzi ng— 
sparkling —¢r cklings_—tll the j jar was ae charged : it wa 


- then conyeyed to N——’s neck, Dr —— using the conductor. 
N——, on receiving a tolerably smart shock, started out of his 
chair, and I Had not time to give him the twist I had intended £3 
After a feyy moments, however, he protested that he felt << some- 
thing ] ified ” about his neck, and was easily induced to submit 
to another shock considerably stronger than the former. The» 
instant the rod was applied to his neck, I gave the head a sud-_ 
den excruciating wrench towards the left. shoulder, S—— stri = 
ing him, at the same moment, a smart blow on the crown. “Poor. oa 
N——! ae ae" 
‘Thank God!” we all exclaimed, as if panting for breath. 
Tg it all over?” stammered N—— faintly—quite con- 
u ded y ith the effects of the threefold remedy we had adopted. 
BOY mank God, we have at last brought your head round . 
again and your face looks forward now as heretofore!” said J. 
Oh, remove the bandage—remove it! Let my own oven . 
behold it!—Bring me a glass!” " ® 
‘“As soon as the proper bandages have been applied to your 
neck, Mr N——.” 
<¢ What, eh—a second widdis, eh?” au 
«No, merely a broad band of discn'yliie plaster, to prevent— . 
hem—the contraction of the skin,” said I. As soon as that was done, 
removed the handkerchiefs from his eyes and arms. oy 
Ms “Oh, my God, how delightful!” he exclaimed, rising and walk- 
ing up to the mirror over the mantelpiece. — “Bestasy! All really 
right again——” 
“My dear N——,"do not, I beg, do not work your neck about 
* in that may, or the most serious disarrangement of he parts,”’ 
said: J—— 
, “Oh, it’s so, is it? Then, I'd better get into bed at Ae I 
; think, and you'll call inthe morning ah 
“T did, and found him in bed. “ Well, how does all go on this 
ibeirnnele?” Tinquired. | : a 
‘<Pretty well—middling,” he replied, with some embarrassment 
of manner. ‘Do you know, Doctor, I’ve been thinking about it all 
night long—and I strongly suey — His serious air alarmed me— 


42 
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I began to fear that he had discovered the trick" strongly sus- 
pect—hem—hem—” he continued. 
: What?” I inquired, rather sheepishly. 
“Why, that it was my brains only that were turmed—aind—that 
amet most ridiculous piece of business ” greets” . 
“Why, to be sure, Mr N—— + eae + *—and he 
was so ashamed about it, that he set off for the country imme- 
diately, and, among ‘the glens and mountains of Scotland, endea- 
youred to forget ever having dreamed that his HEAD: WAS TURNED. 


ou 


4 * ~l 


One of the papers roundly asserts, that the foregoing is ‘‘ pure 
fiction.” I like the modesty and caution of this ; the more especially 
when I know it is next to impossible for the assertor to know any 
thing about the matter. But mark his reasoning : — 

“The conceit is droll and witty enough,” he says, “ but, unfor- 
tunately, is too much so for truth! Who ever heard of such a con- 
sistent delusion—in such a humorous subject ?” 

I leave this little argumentative chokepear for a child to nibble at: 
medical men know better. Samuel or Charles Wesley, (surviving 
relatives of the celebrated John Wesley), fancied himself a TEA-por, 
and stuck to the notion str ongly for some time! I know one y 

~ he told of his ‘‘ misfortune.” | 
~~ A medical man in Lincolnshire; a few. years ago, peretded him- 
self into the notion that he had been transformed into a GREAT- 

coat! No one now laughs at the thing more heartily than himself ; 

at the same time protesting that his delusion was complete at the. 

time!» I have heard also, that the late Mr Nollekens fancied he. 
had sunk into a pair of shoes; and would ask people if they “ put. 

him on,” to keep out of the wet as much as possible ! 


-s The gentleman with whom I was articled had the care of the : 


workhouse; and I saw there a woman who seriously told me she 
was dead, and had been so for many weeks. » She was taking tea. 
when she told me of the strange fact. ‘‘ Well, I think yours is a 
pretty comfortable sort of death,” said I; but she replied with a 
sigh, ‘It was Satan that had entered into her body the moment her. 
own soul left it, and plagued her with eating, drinking, talking, and 
living without any of the pleasure and relish of true life!” The 
woman.was a Roman Catholic ; and said she was suffering the pains 
of purgatory for a wicked life. 
A metaphysical gentleman—once a member of Parliament—not 
many years ago imagined himself ae impalpable, itan-. 


“. oo 
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gible being. He said he had the power of perv adding mai 
knew the secret cause of" its cohesion, ‘having, ina te 
and known it while operating. He said he had a perfect vledee 
of the ‘‘quomodo,” as he called it, of the presence and operation of 
gravity. He was asked for an explanation of the phenomena, and 
made an a er ina long tissue of metaphysic rigmarole, unintel-. 

) any e that heard him. He said, that as for himself, he 


a 


and i interfusi 
matter,’ til ae earth swelled to a thousand times its present di- 
mensions. That all spirits had the same power! 

> mercy on us! Mr ——,”’ said Sir ——, with affected 
slivin ‘¢we're not safe, then! Perhaps the world is swelling under © 
us NOW ae What is to become of us?” 

‘« Spirit is benevolent and wise, so you are safe!” replied the hy- 
pochondriac, with a most singular air, as if he half saw the absurd- 
ity of his notion, and was half angry with Sir ——. ‘‘You might 
eut your son’s throat—but you don’t!” During the same interview, 
hetold his medical man that the ‘‘ soul of Kant” wandered “through 
the univers rse 5” ’ and once, diffused itself so extensively, as to render 
its Bg a very difficult! <If you only knew how, you. 
coul press me into a compass infinitely tess than that of a 
needle point,’ ’ said he, solemnly ! : i. pee 

If the veracity of this instance should be seriously questioned, it 


~ is possible that the ci-devant hypochondriac himself might step for 


a moment from his elegant and profound privacy, where thought — 
and imagination dwell ‘‘ gloriously supreme,” and good- humouredly 
attest the truth of what I am relating. I have givén the amusing 


| instances above, out of a store of many similar ones: and, reader, 


~ 


if you are extra-professional, and still a doubter, ask the most ex- 


perienced medical friend you have, whether, in the above, you are 
- required to put faith in improbabilities and figments. 
‘¢ 


u 
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ng his influence sic hont the whole congeries of , 
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“tears of unavai ing regret! Shall I tell your sad story all in. one 
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CHAPTER XY. 


THE mete me 


ra 
Monday Evening, July 25, 18—.—Well! the nooe martyr host 

last been released from her sufferings, and her wasted re ins lie _ 

« hid in the kindly gloom of the grave. Yes, sweet, abused, forgiving 
irs T——! I this morning attended your funeral, let fall 


word or two? The blow that broke yore heart was struck by YOUR 
HUSBAND | ee 4 
Heaven grant me calmness in recording your wrongs ! Let not 
the feelings of outr raged humanity prompt me to ‘‘ set down aught 
in malice.” May I be dispassionately enough disposed to say but 


he 


the half, nay, even the hundredth part only, of what I now, and” 


my conscience will stand acquitted! Let not him who shall read 


these pages anticipate any thing of romance, of high-flown r odo- # 


montade, in what follows. It is all about a poor, ill-used, he 
broken wire : and. such an object i is, alas! too often, met with in a 
classes of society, to attract, in an ordinary case, any thing of pub- 


lic notice: The ensuing narrative will not, however, be found an 


ordinary case.” It is fraught with circumstances of such peculiar 
agerayation, and exhibits such a moving picture of the tende 


_ and unrepining fortitude of woman, that I am tempted to give mI 


some length. Its general accuracy may be relied upon, or T iC- 
ceeded in wringing it from the lips of the poor sufferer herself. — 
musty however, be allowed to give it in my own way ; though at : 
the risk of its being there divested of much of that sorrowful” 

icity, and energy—that touching naivelé gat chars ; 


Shad as numerous a retinue iigot suitors @ wile ry 
| Ano: own sweetness of dispositic ee condiacrabl € accor 
‘i 0,000/. in the funds, could not fail of Pipa 2 
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*.. of her property on attaining her bventy-fise echt All the 
members of her own family most strenuously backed the preten- 
sions of the curate of the parish—a young man of ascertained 
respectability of character and family, with a snug stipend, and 
fair prospects of, preferment. His person and manners were agree- 
able and engaging ; and he could not conceal his inclination to fling 
them both at Mis C——’s feet! All who knew the parties,’ said it’ 
would be an ex ellent match in all respects, and a happy couple 
they would make. Miss C—— herself could not look at the curate 
with indifference—at least if any inference might be drawn from 
an occasional flushing of her features at church, whenever the eyes’ 
- of the clergyman happened to glance at her—which was much 
» oftener than his.duty required. In short, the’ motherk eee of 

the place all looked upon it as a settled thing, and had | pitched upon 

an admirable house for the future couple. They ‘owned unani- ' 

mously that ‘‘ the girl might have Me ne and fared worse,” = 

and so forth; which is a great deal for such people to say about 

such matters. © * 


"There happened, however, to be given a great ball, byt the lady 


of the ex-Mayor, where Miss C—— was one of the stars of the 
_ evening 5 and at this party there chanced to be a young Londoner : 
had just come down on a three-weeks’ holyday. He was ee 
trainme for the law, in a solicitor’s office, and was within six or he 
seven months of the expiration of his articles. He was personable. 
sort of fellow to look at-—a spice of a dandy=and had that kind of 
air about him which tells of town—if not of the blandness, ease, * 
and elegance of the West, still—of town—which contrasted favour- 
ably with the compa live Ungainliness of provincials. He. was, 
ay ord, a sort of small star; a triton among the. minnows ; and 
ver rhe said or did took infallibly. Apprized by sonie judi- | 
relatives, , of the eo ce thet of Miss C's Jig’ and * 


1g ‘spark chattered Miss C—— out “ak her - 
Wherever she went, he followed ; whatever she said 
pplauded. He put into requisition all his small acquire- 
s—he ang a little, danced more, and talked an infinity. To 
ief, he determined on carrying the fort with a coup de main; 
ceeded. ‘The poor’curate was forgotten for,ever ! Before * 
nterprising young e lawyer left ——, he was an accepted sui 

ss i 's. The pegs of = her: yrs and ye eS i 
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obtained so powerful a hold of her affections, that sneers, P, 
proaches, remonstrances, threats on the part of all who had pre- 
viously betrothed her to the curate, ‘* passed by her as the idle 
wind, which she regarded not.” She promised to become his wife — 
as soon as his articles should have expired, and to live in London. 

In due time, as matters approached a crisis, friends were called 
in to talk over preliminaries. Mr T—— proved to be compara- 
tively penniless ; but what was that? Miss C—— acted with very. 
unusual generosity. She insisted on settling only half her fortune 
—and left the other half entirely at his disposal. On receiving 
this intelligence from her own lips, the young man uttered the most 
frantic expressions of gratitude; promised her eternal love and 
faithfulness ; ero that he idolized her; and—took her at her — * 
word, It iS in vain that cautious relatives stepped in to tender 
their remonstrances to Miss C—— on the imprudent extent to which 
she was placing her fortune beyond her own control. -Opposition 


only consolidates and strengthens the resolutions of a woman whose 


mind is once made up. The generous creature believed implicitly 
every word that her lover poured into her delighted ear; and was 4 
not startled into any thing like distrust, even when she und that — 
her young husband had expended, at one fell swoop, nearly 5 000L. 
of the 50001. she had so imprudently placed at his disposal—i 
‘¢ establishing themselves in London,” as he termed it. He com- 
menced, arate of living which it would have required an income of » 

at least 1000/. a-year to support ; and when an uncle of his wife's 
took upon him to represent to Mr T—— his ruinous extravagance 
—his profligate expenditure of his wifé’s funds, which all their 
mutual friends were lamenting and reprobating, he was treated 
with an insolence which for ever put an end to his interferenc me 
effectually prevented that of any other party. =... 
_All, however, might yet have ote geht, had fr i—— 


hand make imé@essant i RP of the drudgery of the of F C 
he did not devote, on an average, more than two or ‘three 
day to it. He was always proposing some new party, som 
ety Hehe some enchanting BEetiaion to her, and she ‘ 


imperious temper iske his will was interfered ii *. S 
begat to grow very apes ge she saw him drawing cheque 


# 
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cheque on their banker, widen once replacing a single sum! 
Good God! what was.to become of them? He complained of the 
_ tardy returns of business; and yet he left it altogether to the ma- 
nagement of two hired clerks! He was beginning also to grow irre- 
a his habits ; Tepeatedly kept her waiting for hours, expect- 
ing his return to dinner in vain ; filled his table with frequent drafts 
from the gayest and most dissipated of his professional acquaint- 


ance, whose uproar, night after night, alarmed every one in the. gut ee 


eae 


house, and disturbed eyen the neighbours. Then he took to bil- 
liard playing, and its invariable concomitants ,—drinking and late 
hours ; the Atheatr es, frequented alone for the purpose—alas! too 
notorious to escape even the chaste ears of his unfortunate and 
insulted wife—of mingling with the low wretches—the harpies 
—who frequent the slips and saloons; then ‘* drinking’ bouts,” " 
at taverns, and midnight ‘‘larks,” 


reckoni 
* He oh one of the clerks to his banker’s, one morning, with a 
y cheque for 401. ; which proved to be the exact amount by which he 
hi Beorerdrawn ” his account—and yworse—returned without the 
I accommodation afforded. He was a little dismayed at find- 
mg such to be the state of things, and went up stairs to his y wife to 
oll her, with a curse, of the ‘‘meanness,” the ‘“‘d—d stinginess,’”’ 
of Mg SMS ——. : mS 


ae 


hat! is it all sp 


‘Every rap, by ——, Jane!” was the reply. She turned By 
and trembled, while her husband, puttix s hands in his poc- 
s, Walked sullenly to and fro about the Hilo i 
esitation, Mrs 'T —— alluded to the near approach of her confine- 
nent, and asked, almost inaudible with agitation, and the fear of of- 
fending him, whether he had made any provision for the necessary 
a expenses. attending -it—had laid up any thing. He replied in the 
7 negative, in a very petulant tone. She could my L re 
shedding tears, ds, bg 
___ “Your crying can’t mend matters,” said he, ratty walking to 
“athe window, and humming the words of s ar’ al 
“Dear, dear we have you seen any | 1 my CC 


displease you?” she inquired, wiping hereyes. ‘ 
é , Why’ do you ask me that; »pMrs_ Ly said 1e x 
slowly towar ds*her, and eyeing her very sternly. She trembled, 
and had scarcely breath enough to answer, that she had. feared such 
a 
e é 


Frsacorge? ” she fe aD. ina gentle aug e 


With trembling . 


in company with a set of vole 
gar, igngeant young coxcombs, who always left him to settle the 


ist: 


‘ 
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might have been tages, beat he had become rather cool 
towards her of late. . A 

‘‘D’ye mean to say, Ma’am, that 1 have used you ill, eh? Be- 
cause if you do, it’s ad——.” ” 

‘“Oh, no, no, George, I did not mean any thife of the kind; but 


_ —but—kiss me, and say you have forgiven me—do!” and rose 


“and stepped towards him with a forced smile.. He gave. her his 


We Ain with an air_of sullen indifference, and said, ‘It’s no use 


rod 


_ blubbering about misfortunes, and all that sort of thing. , _ The fact 
wig! Something must be done, or ——, I’m done! ‘Look he re, , Jane! . 


Bring your chair there a minute! What do you.say ‘to these? 2% 
He pulled out of his pocket a crumpled mass of eae which 
had been sent in during the week, some of them of several months’ 
standing—701. were due for wine and spirits ; 901. for articles of his 
' dress ; 35/. for the use of a horse and tilbury ; AOl. for cigars and 


bs snuffs ; and, in short, the aboveare a sample of items which swell- 


¥ 


o 


you think—hem ek you, do you think” —He paused, i. 


ed fio the gross amount of more than 500/.—all due—all from 
creditors ah refused him longer credit, and all for articles which 


had ministered nothing to his poor wife’s comforts. or necessities. bs 


She burst into tears, as she looked over the bills scattered on 
table, and. flingin; o her arms “round her, husband’s neck," impl ore 


him to pay more attention to business. eect 22s 


“<T tell you Ido,” he replied, impatiently, ‘suffering, not return 
ing, her affectionate embrace. . 

“Well, dearest George! I don’t mean to bl : 
» “You had better not, indeed!” he replied ¢ coldly ; “but what's” 
to be done, eh ?—' That's what we ought to be considering. Do 


and seemed embar 3 
“Could I what, dear" ¢ irae?” she inquired, squeezing his 
““D’ye think—d’ye think—but—no—TI'll ask ae some 

day!” and he rose from his chair. 

request ?—She 

use her infi 

To return, 1 a, de 
He was standing opposi e the fire, tae contemplation, when 

n the extreme of the fashion, with three 
different coloured vwaisteoats on-—crossed a Ce sed by a heavy 
Wi pening cru, 


stuck will’ an » impudent aint ‘on a. ager bi 
ceremoniously into the parlour, and dist 
téle ib oT and his wife, by rushing up to the 


% 


his hands, and exclaiming hoisten fe rei —“ Ah! T——, how ae 
do, d—e? Bill Bunce’s Chaffer has beat —— ; he has, by —— 
I've won 415l. on it !—Oh, a thousand pardons, Ma’ am—lI didn’t see 
you; but there’s been a great dog-fight, you see,and I have been 
luckier than what Mr T —— here has, for I’ve won 45/., and he has 

Tost 201. !” 

> gh his scoundrel was one of 'T ——’s bosom friends! Ay, infhedible 

as it may seem, it was for’such worthless fellows, such despicable 


i 


kheads as. these, that Mr T—— had squandered his generous 
aS property, and forsaken her pepany ae the present oc- 


Be srothing. but a gush of bitter tears after. he was gone— 
a bade her good morning, departed arm-in-arm with 
ing, A dead drunk. Had he seen how. the remainder of the 

y was perc vi his poor wifein tears and terr sls Sgt 


bin the rest of the evening sewing, and saab: tears by turns, 
ull the hour of midnight warned her to retire toa sleepless bed ; could 
1e have felt the hurried beatings, of her heart whenever her wake- 
i ear fancied she heard the sound of his approaching footsteps on 


. pavement beneath; could he have done this, he might nol, pos- 


re ssibl ly, on waking inthe morning, have called her a——, nor STUCK 


he mouth till her under-lip. was half cut through, for pre- 
» to rouse him before he had slept off the fumes of the bran- 
~ggidy,and all he had drunk over night—in order that’ he might be in 
time consultation appointed oe o'clock. He did do this; 
~ and rival first person on earth to whom she reluctantly | told it 
—on her deathbed! | * 
Though her delicate and pte tine situation—within a very few 
_ weeks ofvher accoucheme a thave kindled a spark of tender- 
"ness and pride in the n of any husband » Who had not lost all 
‘the feelings of honour and ‘manliness, it sufficed, apparently, to 
inspire T —— with a deter mination t pal her more ‘unkindly and 
neglectfully than ever. She scarcely & ever” aw him during the day ; 
xs aid Mi bee came ome at a than once commicted . 


d,”’ and did not carn till past two o’clock in the morn- — 
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spent his time. More than once was she so horrified with what he 


said, that, at the peril of her life, she insisted on leaving him, and 
sharing the bed of the servant girl! Her wretched looks might 
have broken a heart of stone; yet itaffected not that of théaretch 
who called her his wife! 

A few days after the occurrence above related, the maid-servant 
put a twopenny post letter into her mistress’s hands ; and fortunate 
it was for Mrs T——that the girl happened to be in the room while . 


Mo 
‘e 


she read it, awaiting orders for dinner. The note was in “these” 


words, written in a feigned, but still a lady’s hand :— haa 
’ UnrortunaTe Mapam!—I feel it my duty to acquaint you, that 
your husband, Mr T——, is pursuing quite disgraceful courses all 
night and day, squandering away his money among sharpers’ and 
blacklegs, and that he is persuaded to back one of the boxers in a 
great fight that is to be; and, above all, and what I blush to tell ae 
—butit is fitting Mrs T—— should knowit—in my opinion, MrT—— 
Js notoriously keeping a woman of infamous character, with wh . 
is constantly seen at the theatres and most other public 
she passes as his cousin. Hoping that you will;have prudence and 
spirit to act in this distressing business as becomes a Jady and a 
wife, I am, Madam, with the truest respect and sympathy, 
«A Rean Froenp.” ; 
Mrs T—— read his cruel letter in silence—motionless—and 
with a face that whitened sensibly as she proceeded ; till, at the dis- 
graceful fact mentioned in the concluding part, she dropped the . 


{ 


paper from her hands—and the servant ran to her in time ‘to pre- 4 


vent her falling from her chair : for she had swooned! It was long... 


before she came to; and, when that was the case, it was only 
she might be carried to her bed—and she was confined at eve 
ing. The child was still-born! All. this came on the hu and like 
a thunder-stroke, and shocked him for a time into something like 
sobriety and compunction. The admirable qualities of his wife— 
her virtues and her meekness—shone before his startled eyes in 
angel:hues. He forsook the scenes, a COI stant frequenting of which, 
had rendered him 1 unworthy to live unde - the same roof with nee 
and betook himself to the regular, pursuits of business with great 
earnestness. He soon found out what arduous up-hill work it was 
to bring again under his control affairs which had been so ) long and 
shamefully neglected. He felt several | times disposed to 

all over in disgust ; for, alas! he had lost almost eve ( 
patience a and accuracy of Dusiness habits. He : ed, with 
ereat difficulty, i in appeding the more claproms of his creditors, 


4 
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and, in aword, once more stood a chance of clearing his way be- 
fore him. His poor wife, however, was brought several times to 
‘the very verge of the grave, and was destined for months to the 
monotonous hours of a bed of sickness. For nearly a month, she 
experienced the most affectionate attentions from her husband, 
that were consistent with a due attention to the business of his of- 
fice. She felt revived and cheered by the prospect of his renewed 
attachment, and trusted in its permanency.. But, alas! her husband 
~ was not made of such materials as warranted her expectations; he 
was little else than a compound of weakness, vanity, ignorance, and 
ill-temper ; and for such a one, the sober loveliness and attractive- 
ness of domestic life had no charms. He had ‘no sodner sot his 
affairs a little into train, and succeeded in reviving the confidence of 

- some of his principal clients, than he began to relax, his efforts. 
One by one his old associates drew around him, and te-entangled 
him aon toils of dissipation. The first time that poor ill-fated 
Mrs T—— came down into the parlour to dinner, a'ter.a three 
months’ absence in her sick chamber, she was dooned’to dine 
alone—disappointed of the promised presence of her|husband to 
elcome hi ar—for the same low, .contemptible coxconb, formerly 
luced to the reader as one of her husband’s mbst intimate 

d called in the course of the morning, and succeeded in 
entices him away t to a tavern-dinner with a “ set of goal ‘uns,” who 
were afterwards to se to one of ee minor theat S. peli vain 


cial sreditors=—-his lors tepheet to be swallowhg a hasty din- 
ner in a box adjoining the one in which T—— and his boisterous” 
associates*were dining, and accidentally cast eye{ on his debtor 
T——. He saw and heard: enough to fill him wih fury; for he 
heard his own name mentioned by the half-inebritted debtor, as 


ange the ‘‘served-out snips” whom he intended t) ‘¢do”+—an an- 
ation which was received by the gentlemanly joung men who 
- were dining with him, with cries of ‘Bravo, T4—,do! D—e, 
I—and I—and Ihave done it before this!” 
The next morning he Re Weosted for a debt of L0l., at the suit 
of the very “ snip’? whom he intended, in his oyn Witty way, to 
do,” and: carried off to a spunging-house in =! Lane. 


ad 
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There he lay for two days without his wife’ S nde thing of * 
the true state of things. He could get no one to bail for 


him, till one of his wife’s insulted friends, and his own brother-in- 
law, came forward reluctantly for that purpose, in order to calm 
her dreadful agitation, which had flung her again on a sick-bed. 
Her husband wrote her a most penitential letter f tonne spunging- 
house, imploring her forgiveness for his misconduct, and promising 
amendment. Again she. believed him, and welcomed him home 
with enthusiastic demonstrations of fondness. He himself could 
not refrainfrom weeping; he. sobbed and cried like a child; for 
his feelingg—what with the most pungent sense of disgrace, re- 
morse, and conscious unworthiness of. the sweet creature, , whose 
affections no misconduct of his seemed capable of alienating—were 
quite overcome. Three of his chief creditors commenced actions 
against him, and nothing seemed capable of arresting the ruin now 
impending « «ver him. Where was he to find the means of 
fying their claims? He was in despair, and had sullenly and stu- 
pidly come io a resolution to let things take their course, hg } 

if Providence had determined to afford the misera 
chance mor? of retrieving his circumstances, t 
his father pit him in possession of 800l. in re 
sum, addec to 200/. advanced him by two of h iv 
who could iot resist her agonizing supplications, 
matters to lights. 


* 


they must noy be » pocteliad tot 

station of soiety. They had been compelled to relinquish an 
airy, respectible, and commodious- residence, for a small, bad 
house, ina worse neighbourhood. His business had dwindledddown 
“to what was iisufficient to. occupy the time of one solitary clerk,. 
whom he wasscarcely able to pay ‘regularly—and the’ more re- 
spectable os hi friends had ey deserted him in disgusts The 


met bar ae sufficed to ‘‘ make both ends meet.” She abridget 
herself of alnst every domestic comfort, of all those litle « ele: 
gancies, whicha well-bred Wee logge keep about her, aid 
did so,without a murmur. The 1 le income arising from the 
5000/., her setthment money, might asi self, wit only ordi- 


nary prudence m hig part, have enabled them: to maintain their 
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® tended, to.what remained of his business. But, alas! alas! T——’s 


temper had by this time heen thoroughly and. ‘permanently soured. 
He hated his good wife—his business—his inidy—himself—every 
thing, except liquor and low company!» His features bore testi- 
mony to the sort ie he led—swelled, bloated, and “his eyes 
languid and. bloods Mrs T—— saw less of him than ever; for 
not far fi om his eee there was a small tavern, frequented by | 
none but the meanest ungerlings of his profession; and there was 
T= — tobe found, evening after evening, smokingyand drinking 
himself into a state of stupid insensibility, till he would return 
home redolent of the insufferable stench and fumes of tobacco 
smoke, and brandy:and water! In the day time, he was often to 
‘be found for hours eps an adjoini 1 billiard-room, where ~ 
he sometimes lost sums.of:money, Which hi $ poor wife was obliged 
to make up for by parting, one by one, with her little trinkets and 
jewellery! What could have infatuated him to pursue such a line 
of conduct ? itgnay be asked,—why, as if of set purpose, ruin the 
peace of mind of one of ,the fondest and most amiable wives that 
_everman was blessed with? A vulgar, but forcible expression, may 
La all,—it was ‘‘ the nature of the beast.” Tle had no yi 
“ Tectual pleasures—no taste for the quiet enjoyments of home ; and 
had, above all, in his wife; too sweet, confiding, and unresisting a 
creature! Had slie proved a termagant, the aspect of thi 
have, been very different; she might have bullied him it 
thing ike a sense of propriety.. Here, however,’ he ha 
own way—a poor creature, who allowed him to brea 
without remonstrance or reproach ; for the first. she dar : 
the second she could not. It weld have broken a heart of sto ne 
to see her! She was wasted to a skeleton, and in’sucha weak, sini 
declining state of health, that she could scarcely stir out of door ee 
Her appetite was almost entirely gone; her spirits all ‘fled lone 
ago!—Now, shall I tell the reader one immediate cause ‘of such r 
physical exhaustion? 1 will, and truly. i 
Mr T—— had still a tolerable share of business ; but: ane ’ 
scarcely be brought to give more than two hours’ attendance ‘in 
his office a-day, and sometimes not even that. He therefore im- 
prudently left almost every thing to the management of his clerk, a 
worthy young man, but wholly incompetent to such a. charge. He 
- had extorted from even his idle and unworthy master frequent 
acknowledgments of his obligations for the punctualit with which 
he transacted all that was intrusted to him, and in particular, for 
the neatness, accuracy, and celerity with which he copied drafts of 
* 
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pleadings, leases, agreements, etc. His master often hiccoughed * 
to him his astonishment at the rapidity with which he “turned 
them out of hand ;” but how little did the unworthy fellow imagine 
that, in saying all this, he was uttering not his clerk’s, but his 
wire’s praises! For she it was, poor creature ! who, having taken 
the pains to learn a lawyer's hand, engrossing, etc. from the 
clerk, actually sat up, almost regularly, till two or three o’clock in 
the morning, plodding perseveringly through papers and parch- 
ments—making long and laborious extracts—engrossing settle- 
ments, mdeniures, etc., and copying pleadings, till her wearied 
eyes and her little hands could no longer perform their office! I~ 
could at this moment lay my hands on a certain legal istrument, 
of tiresome prolixity, which was ‘engrossed, every word, by 
Mrs T——! Se, Wei ay 

This was the way in which his wife spent the hours of midnight, 
and to enable him to squander away his time and money in the 
unworthy, the infamous manner above related! 

Was it wonderful that her health and spirits were wholl ‘borne 
down by the pressure of so many accumulated ills? Had not her — 
husband’s eye been dulled, and his perceptions deadened, by the fae, 
perpetual stupors of intoxication, he might have discerned the 
hectic flush—the coming fever—the blood-spitting, which foretell 
consumption ! But that was too much to be expected.. As for the 

ing —they were invariably spent at his favourite tavern, sotting 
after hour among its lowest frequenters; and as for her night- 
1 and blood-spitting, he was lulled by liquor into too profound 
a 1 repose, to be roused by the sounds which were, in effect, his. 
s martyred wife’s death-knell! If, during-the day-time, he was ina 
~~ manner forced to remark her languor—her drooping spirits—the 
only notice, the only sympathy it called forth on his part, was a 
cold and careless inquiry, why she did not call in a medical man! 
I shall conclude this portion of my narrative, with barely reciting — 
four instances of that conduct on the part of Mrs T——’s husband, 
which at last succeeded in breaking her heart, and which, with 
many ‘other similar ones, were communicated to me with tears of 
tortured sensibility. 

I. Half drunk, half sober, he one evening introduced to net: at 
tea, a female ‘‘friend,’ whose questionable appearance might, at 
first sight, have justified his wife’s refusal to receive her. Her 
conversation soon disclosed her. real character ; and the insulted 
wife abruptly retired from the room that was polluted by the pre- 

sence of the infamous creature, whom he avowed to be his mis- 
* 
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. tress! He sprung after her to the door, for the purpose of drag- 
- ging her back; but her sudden paleness; and the faint tones in 


which she whispered, —‘‘Don’t stop me—don’t—or I shall die!” 


so shocked him, that he allowed her to retire, and immediately 
dismissed the wretch, whom he could have brought thither for no 
other purpose than to insult his wife! Poor creature! did a por- 

n of her midnight earnings go towards the support of the wretch 

who was kept by her husband ? ” 

Il. Having occasion, late one evening, to rummage among her 
ae, husband’ s office papers, in search of something which was to be 
») engrossed that night, her eye happened to light on a document, 

1a pencil superscription—‘‘ Copy, case for counsel, concerning 


rs T'——’s marriage settlement.” A very excusable curiosity 


prompted her to peruse what proved to be a series of queries sub- 


mitted to counsel on the following points, among others :— What. 


present powers he had under her marriage settlement ?—whether 
her own interest in it could be legally made over to another, with 
_ her consent, during her lifetime? and, if so, how ?—whether or 
ny not he could part with the reversion, i‘ ovided she did not exercise 
‘Yher power of willing it away elsewhere?—From all this, was it 
possible for her not to see how heartlessly he was calculating on 
iz _ the best method of obtaining possession of the remnant of her for- 
tune? Bia 
‘‘Oh, cruel—cruel—cruel George! So impatient !—Could you 
not wait a month or two? I’m sure I shall not keep you out of it 
long! IT always intended to leave it to you, and I won’t let this al- 
l er my mind, though it és cruel of you!” sobbed Mrs T——, till 
Rie heart seemed breaking. At that moment she heard her hus- 
# band’s loud obstreperous knock at the door, and hastily crumpling 
% up the paper into the drawer of the desk from which she had taken 
i she put out the candle, and leaving her midnight labours, flew 
. up stairs to bed—to a wretched and sleepless one! 
ee Mrs T——’s child, which was about three years and a-half 


_ old, was suddenly seized with convulsive fits, as she was one even- » 


ing undressing it for bed. Fit after fit followed in such rapid suc- 
céssion, that the medical man who was summoned in prepared her 
‘to expect the worst. The distraction of her feelings may be easier 
. ea than described, as she held on her knee the little crea- 
ire on _Whosg)life were centred all the proud and fond feelings of 
other’ ’s love deepened i into exclusive intensity ; for it seemed the 
obje et on n earth t to return her love ;—as she held it, Tsay, but 
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about in a dreadful manner. And then the frightiul rolling of the ~ 
eyes! They were endeavouring to pour a tea-spoonful of Dalby’s ~ 
carminative, or some such medicine, through the closed, teeth, 
when the room door was suddenly thrown open, and in reeled 
Mr T——, more than half-seas over with liquor, and in a merrier 
mood than usual, for he had been successful at billiards! He had 
entered unobserved through the street door, which had ‘ete 
ajaryby the distracted servant girl, and hearing a bustle in the 
room, he had catia for the peskage of seeing what was t 
matter. 9) oe 

“Wh—wh—what is the matter, eo fo—olks, eh?” he 
mered, reeling towards where Mrs T—— was sitting, almost faint- 
ing with terror at seeing the frightful contortions of her infant 


nts. * 
countenance. She saw him not, for her eyes were fixed im agony 
on the features of her suffering babe. 

‘‘What the—the—the d—l is the matter with all of you here, . 
éh?” he inquired, chucking the servant girl under the chin, W 10, i 
much agitated, and shedding eae had approached to beg he 
UNA. leave pe room. “rae tried to kiss her, and in the pres s. 


conduct. eed 
“‘D—n you, Sir—who the dispute you?” he said, putting J 
arms a-kimbo—‘‘I will know what's the matter!” He came near 
—he saw all!—the leaden-hued, quivering features, the limbs now 
rigid—then struceling big danse sone starting eyeballs. = 4 
— Why, for God? stsake, what’s the matter, eh?” he stamme 
almost inaudibly, while the colour fled from his facey and the 
spiration started upon his forchead. He strove toysteady h 
but that was impossible. He had drunk too deeply. ee 
‘‘What are you doing to the child—what—what?” he apatite - 
quired, in a feeble and faltering voice, interrupted by a hiccough: 
No notice whatever was taken of. him by wife, who did not. 
seem to’see or hear him.—‘‘ Jane, tell me,” addressing her agam, 


_ ‘has the child had ”—hickup—‘‘an—an ac—ci—dent?” » as 


infant that moment gave a sudden and final plunge; and 
T——’s faint shriek, and the servant girl’s wringing of the beavis 
‘announced that all was over! « The little sling lay dead in Hi 


of its mother. wig i 

‘< Sir, your child is dead,” si the apoth Yo a aly 

Mr T+— by the aria he stood gazing ie S 

sullen, acant stare, scarcely able to steady himself. oe 
« Wh—wh—at! - D—-e—a—d?" hen muttered, with aghas | 


Fa 
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‘Oh, George, my darling is—is dead!” groaned the afflicted 
mother, for the first time looking at and addressing her husband. 
The word seemed to sober him in an instant. ne 

**What!—Dead. AndI prunk!” | 

The medical man, who stood by, told me he could never forget 
the scene of that evening! When Mrs 'T—— discovered, by his 
manner, his disgraceful: condition, she was £0 utterly overcome 
with her feelings of mingled grief, shame, and horror, that she fell 
into violent hysterics, which lasted almost all night long. As for 
T——, he seemed palsied all thenext day. He sat alone during the 
whole of the morning, in the room where the dead infant lay, gazing 
upon it with emotions which may be imagined, but not described» 

IV. Almost the only piece of ornamental furniture, her last re- 
maining means of amusement and consolation, washer piano. She 
played with both taste and feeling, and many a time contrived to 
make sweet sounds pour an oblivious charm over her sorrows and: 
suffermgs, by wandering over,the airs which she had loved in hap- 
pier days. Thus was she engaged one afternoon with one of Dr 
Arne’s exquisite compositions, the air beginning, ‘‘ Blow, blow, 
thou winter’s wind.’’ She made several attempts to accompany 
the music with her voice—for she once had a very sweet one, and 
could sing—but, whenever she attempted, the words seemed to . 
choke her. ‘There was a sorrowful appropriateness in them, a 
touching echo of her own feelings, which dissolved her very spirit 
within her. Her only child -had died, as the reader was informed, 
about six months before, and her husband had resumed his ill 


- courses, becoming more and more stern and sullen in his demean- 


our—more unreasonable in his requirements. The words of the air, 

as may be easily conceived, were painfully appropriate to her situa- 
tion, and she could not help shedding.tears. At that moment her 
husband entered the room, with his hat on, and stood for some mo- 

ments before the fire in silence. 

‘¢Mrs T——!”’ said he, as soon as she had conchiden the last 
stanza. : 

‘* Well, George!” said she, in a mild tone. 

‘«J—I must sell that piano, Ma’am—I must!” said he. 

“What!” exclaimed his wife, in a low whisper, turning: round 
on the music stool, and looking him in the face with an air of sor- 
rowful surprise. ‘‘Oh, you cannot be in earnest, George !” 

“<*Pon 3 my life, Ma’am, but I am—I can’t indulge you with su- 
perfluities while we can hardly afford the means of keeping body 


and soul together.” PS 
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‘‘George—dear George—do forgive me, but I—l—I cannot part 
with my poor piano,” said she. 

*“Why not, Ma’am, when I say you must ?” 

‘* Oh, becanse it was the gift of my poor mother!” she replied, 
bursting into tears. 

‘¢Can’t help that, Ma’am—not J. It must go. I hate to hear 
its cursed noise in the house—it makes me melancholy—it does, 
Ma’am—you're always playing such gloomy music,” replied her 
husband, in a severe and less decisive tone. 

‘* Well, well! if that’s all, Pll play any thing you like—only tell 
me, dear George! what shall I play for you now?” said she, rising 
from the music stool and approaching him. 

‘*Play a farewell to the piano, for it must go, and it shall!” he 
replied, desperately. 

‘* Dear, kind George! let me keep it a little longer,” said she, 
looking him beseechingly in the face—‘‘a little—a little longer” —— 

‘* Well, Ma'am, sit down and play away, till Icome in again, any 
thing you like.” 7 

He left the room ; and in less than half an hour—oh, hardness of 
heart unheard of !—returned with a stranger, who proved to be a 
furniture broker, come to value the instrument! That evening it 
was sold to him for 15/.; and it was carried away the first thing in 
the morning, before his wife came down stairs! What will be sup- 
posed the occasion of this cruelty ? It was to furnish Mr T—— with 
money to pay a bill of the infamous creature more than once al- 
luded to, and who had obtained a complete ascendancy over him! 

It was a long continued: course of such treatment as this, that 
called me upon the scene in a professional capacity, merely, at — 
first ; till the mournful countenance of my patient inspired me with 
feelings of concern and friendly sympathy, which eventually led to 
an entire confidence. She came to me in the unostentatious cha- 
racter of a morning patient, in a hackney coach, with an elderly 
female friend. She looked quite the lady, though her dress was 
of but an ordinary quality, yet exquisitely neat and clean ; and she 
had still a very interesting and somewhat pretty face, though long 
continued sorrow had made sad havoc with her features! These 
visits, at intervals of a week, she paid me, and compelled me to take - 
my fee of one guinea, on each occasion—though I would have 
given.two to be enabled to decline it without hurting her delicacy. 
Though her general health had suffered severely, still 1 thought 
that matters had not gone quite so far as to destroy all hopes of 
recovery, With due attention; though her cheeks disclosed, almost 
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every evening, the death-rose—the grave-flower—of hectic, and 
night-sweats, and a faint cough, were painfully regular in their re- 
currence,—still I saw nothing, for a long timé, to warrant me in 
warning her of serious danger. I insisted on her allowing me to 
visit her at her own house, and she at last permitted me, on condi- 
tion that I would receive at least half-a-euinea,—poor creature !— 
for every visit. That, however, I soon dropped; and I saw her al- 
most eyery day gratuitously, whenever any temporary aggravations 
of her symptoms required my attendance. The first time I saw 
her husband, I could not help taking a prejudice against him, though 
she had never breathed a syllable to me of his ill conduct. He 
was apparently about forty years old, though his real age was not 
more than two or three-and-thirty. His manners and habits had 
left a sufficiently strong impress upon him to enable a casual be- 
holder to form a shrewd conjeeture as to his character. His fea- 
tures, once rather handsome than otherwise, were now reddened 
and swollen with long continued excess; and there was altogether 
an air of truculence—of vulgar assurance and stupid sullenness, 
about him, which prepossessed me strongly against him. ‘When, 
long afterwards, Mrs T—— gave me that description of his appear- 
ance and manners under which he is first placed before the reader 
of this narrative, I could not help frequently interrupting her with 
expressions of incredulity, and reminding her of his present ill-fa- 
voured looks ; but as she went on with her sad story, my scepticism 
vanished. Personal deterioration was no mecredible attendant on 
moral declension. “ ~*~ * 

March 28, 48—.— There can be no longer any doubt as to the 
nature of Mrs T——’s symptoms. She is the destined victim of 
consumption. The oftener I go to her house, the stronger are my 
suspicions that she is an unhappy woman, and that her husband 
ill-uses her. I have many times tried to hint my suspicions to her, 
but she will declare nothing. She will not understand me. H 
settled despondency, however, accompanied with an under current 
of feverish nervous trepidation, which she cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain, convinces me something or other is wrong. I see very little 
of her husband, for he is scarcely ever in her company when [ 
call. Though his profession is that of an attorney, and his house 
and office are one, I see scarcely any indications of business stir- 
ring. Iam afraid they are in sinking circumstances. Iam sure 
that she, at least, was born and bred for a station superior to that 
she now occupies. Her manners have that simplicity, ease, and 
elegance, which tell of a higher rank in society. 1 often detect her 
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alone in tears, ¢ over alow fire. Ina word, I am sure she is wretch- 
ed, and that her husband is the cause of it. That he keeps late 
hours, I know—for she happened to let slip as much one day to 
me, when I was making i inquiries about the’time of her retiring to 
sleep. I feel a great interest m her; for, whenever I see her, she 
reminds me of *‘ Patience on 2 monument, smiling at Grief,’ —of 


** Sorrow deck’d th a 
In the poor faded garb of tarnish’d joy, ae " 
Ill fitting to her wasted form.” ~~ 


April 5th.—To-day I found them both together—sitting one on 
each side of the fire-place, he smokmg—in the parlour,—and she, 
with a little needlework in her lap. I thought he seemed somewhat 
embarrassed at my entrance; which probably had put an end to 
some scene of unpleasantness, for her face was suffused with crim- 
son. Jtsoon retired, however, and left the wanness to which I had 
been accustomed in her. 

‘«So, my wife's ill, Sir, it seems?” said Mr T——, abrupily, 
putting’ his pipe on the hob. 

‘I’m sorry to say she is, Mr T——,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and that she 
is worse to-day than she has been for some time.” ; 

Mrs ‘T—— let fall tears. 

fs Sorry to hear you say so, Doctor ; I’ve just been telling her i it S 
all owing to her own obstinacy in not calling earlier on ——.” 

‘‘T think you might have used a milder word, Sir,” said 1, with 
involuntary sternness, at the same time directing my attention ex- 
clusively to his wife—as if for the purpose of hinting the Spa 
of his retiring. rescihe 

‘What's the matter with her, Sir?” he inquired, in a more res- 
pectful tone than he had hitherto assumed. 

‘¢General debility, Sir, and occasional pain,” said I, coldly. 

‘* What’s it owing to?” 

T looked suddenly at Mrs T—— : our eyes met—and hers had 
an expression of apprehension. I determined, however, to give a 

‘hint that I suspected all was not right, and replied—‘‘I fear she 
does not take suitable nourishment—keeps irregular hours— nd 
has something | or other on her mind which harasses her.” The 
latter words I accompanied with a steady look into his face. He 
seemed.a little flushed. 

‘¢ You're mistaken, Sir,” said he, with a brusque ne she may 
eat what she likes—that I can afford,—may ¢0 to bed at what hour 
she likes,—and it’s all her own fault that she will sit moping oyer 
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the fire night after night, and week after week—waiting for my 
return—till two or three o'clock in the morning’’ —— 

‘¢« That is, of itself, sufficient to account for her illness,” said 1 
pointedly. He began to lose his temper, for he saw the shameful 
acknowledgment he had unwittinely made. ‘‘ Pray, Mrs T——,” 
he inquired, looking angrily at his wife, who sat pale and trembling 
by my side,—‘‘ Have you any thing on your mind—eh? if so— 
why—speak out—no sneaking!” 

‘*Nu!” she stammered ; ‘‘ and I never said I had—I assure you.— 
Did I ever give you even the most distant hint of the kind, Doctor?” 
she continued, appealing to me. 

‘* By no means, Madam,—not in the slightest, on any occasion, in 
I replied ; ‘it was only a conjecture—a suspicion of my own.” I 
thought he looked as if he would have made some instant reply, for 
his eye glared furiously on me. He bit his lips, however, and con- 
tinued silent. His conscience ‘‘pricked him.” I began to feel un- 
easy about the future quiet of Mrs T——, lest any observations of 
mine should have excited her husband’s suspicions that she had 

‘made disclosures to me of family matters. 
<« What would you advise for her, Sir?” he asked coldly. 
: “ Removal, for a few weeks, to the 5 liberal diet—and 
ely society.” 
_ Very well, Sir,” said he, after a pind pause; “‘ very good, 
.  Sir—very; it shall be attended to. Perhaps you want to be alone 
—eh?—So I'll leave you!” and directing a peculiar look towards 
his wife, as if warning her against something or other, he left the 
room. She burst into tears directly he was gone. 
‘My dear Madam, forgive me for saying that I suspect your 
sband’s behaviour towards you is somewhat harsh, and; perhaps, 
), Drag ‘said I, m as soothing a tone as I could command, and 
, one hand kindly into mine. * 
, no, _Doctor,—no! !”" she replied, adding abruptly, in an 
d manner, pio displeasure, ‘‘ What makes you thik 
ae 
NV Rhy, Madam, simply because I camnot shut my eyes or my 
rs to what passes even’ while Lam here; as for 1 instance, only just 
now, Madam—just now.’ % 
‘She sighed, and made me no reply. I told her I was:in earn- 
st in recommending the course I had mentioned to: her husband. 
bid Oh, dear Doctor, no, no!—we could not afford. i said. she, 
with a sath At that moment her husband returned, and re sumed 
ae seat in sullen silence. I soon after took my departure. 
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April 7th.—Does not the following make one blush for one’s 
species ?—I give it nearly as I received it from the lips of Mrs 
T——. Inestimable woman! why are you fated to endure such 
pangs? 

About twelve o’clock at noon, hearing her husband come in, and 
thinking from his looks, of which she “caught a casual and hasty 
glance through the window, that he was fatigued, and stood in need 
of some refreshment, she poured out a glass of port wine, almost 
the last in a solitary bottle which she had purchased, under my 
directions, for medicinal purposes, and, with a biscuit, brought it 
herself down. stairs—though the effort so exhausted her feeble 
frame, that she was obliged to sit down for several moments on the 
last stair to recover her breath. At last, she ventured to knock at 
the door of the back-office where he was sitting, holding the little 
waiter with the glass of wine and the biscuit in her left hand. 

‘Who's there?” inquired the gruff voice of T——. 

‘It’s only [, my dear. May I come in, please?” replied the 
gentle voice of his wife. ? 

‘*What brings you here, eh?—What the d—1 do you bie with 
me now?”’ said he, surlily. | 

‘‘T've brought you something, my dear,” she replied, i 7 
tured to open the door. _T—— was sitting before some papers or 
parchments, alone, and his countenance showed that he was in a — 
worse humour than usual. On seeing her errand, he suddenly 
rose from his chair, exclaiming, in an angry tone,—‘‘ What the —— 
brings you here in this way, plaguing me while engaged at busi- 
ness, you ——!—Eh, woman?” and, oh, my God! ina sudden fit 
of fury, he struck the waiter, wine, biscuit and all, out of her 
trembling hands to the floor, rudely pushed her out of the room, 
and slammed the door violently in her face. He did not re-open 
it, though he could not but have heard her fall upon the floor 
shock was so sudden and violent. ) * 

There, stretched across the mat, at the bottom of the stafiehae 
lay that suffering creature, unable to rise, till her stifled ge 
brought the servant girl to her assistance. 

‘‘T can’t help saying it’s most abominable usage of you,’ Ma'athhs ™ 
it is—and I don’t care if master hears me say so neither,” said the — c 
girl, herself crying ; ; ‘for I’m sure he isn’t worthy of the very shoes 
you wear—he isn’t.” She was endeavouring to lift her mistress, i 
when Mrs T—— suddenly burst into a loud, unnatural laugh, and 
went off into violent hysterics. Mr 'T——, hearing the noise of 
talking and Jaughing, sprung to the door, threw it open, and ais 
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ed to them to be ‘off with their noise—dist rbing business! ”’ but 
the piteous spectacle of his prostrate wife stopped him ; and, almost 
petrified with horror, he knelt down for the eee of assisting 
her all he could... * * * 

About an hour after this occurrence, I happened to call, and 
found her lying in bed, alone, her husband having left her on busi- 
ness. When the servant told me—and her. mistress rare 
corroborated what she said—the circumstances above related, 
felt such indignation swellingsmy whole frame, that.had he 2. 
within reach, | could not have resisted caning the scoundrel within 
an inch of his unworthy life! The recollection of this occurrence 
tortures me even now, and | can hardly believe that such brutality 
as T——’s could have been shown by man! c 

Mrs T—— kept her room from that hour, and never left it, til 
she was carried out for burial! But this is anticipating. 


April 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th.—I see clearly that poor Mrs T— | 


will never, rise from her bed again. ~ She has drained the bitter cup 
of grief to the dregs! * She is one of the meekest sufferers I ever 
had for a patient. She says little to me, or to any one; and shows 
- yard—a love for her unworthy husband, which, I think, can 
alled by no other name than absolute infatuation. I have ne- 
yet heard her breathe a hint to his disadvantage. He is not 
‘tnuch with her; and from what little I have seen, I feel convinced 
that his eyes are opening to a sense of the flagrant iniquity of his 
past conduct. And what are the effects produced by his feelings 
of shame and remorse ?. " He endeavours to forget all m the conti- 
nual stupor induced by liquor! 5 | 
April 12th.—Mrs T—— delirious. Raved while I was there 
about her child—convulsions—said something, about “cruel of 
Mr T— to be drunk while his child lay dying ;” and said many 
_ other things which shocked me unutterably, and convinced me that 
her primary disorder—was a broken heart. Tam sure she must 
have endured a series of brutal usage from her husband. 
——451h.—The whole house upside down—in disorder and con- 
fusion from the top to the bottom—for there is an execution in it, 
‘and the officers and an appraiser are making an inventory of the 
furniture,—poor, poor Mrs 'T—— lying all the while on her death- 
bed! The servant told me afterwards, that her mistress, hearing 
strange steps and voices, called to know what was. cause ; and, 
on receiving word of the real state of matters, lifted up! her hands, 
burst into an agony of weeping, and prayed. that the Almighty 
a be pleased to remove her from such a scene of wretched- 
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ness. ‘I—— himself, I learnt, was sitting cowering over the 
kitchen-fire, crying | Tike a child! Brute! coward! fool! 

Such was the state of things at the time of iets arrival. I was 

inconceivably shocked, and hurried to Mrs T——‘s room, with un- 
usual haste and trepidation. I found her in tears—sobbing, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Why won't they let us rest a little? why strip the 
house before I am gone? can they not wait a little? Whom tore 
is Mr T——?” 
_ T could not for several, minutes speak myself, for tears. At. 
Jength I succeeded in allaymg her excitement and agitation. At 
her request, | sent for the appraiser into her room. “He came, and 
seemed a respectable and feeling man. ty 

‘‘Are you bent upon stripping ihe house, Sir, while this lady is 
lying i in her present dangerous state?” 

fs ‘Indeed, Sir, indeed, Sir,” replied the man, with considerable 
emotion, — “Tm sorry for it—very; but it is my duty—duty—or - 
dered’’—he continued, confusedly ; “If Tl had my own way, Sir en 

‘But at least you need not approach this chamber, Sir,” said I, 


rather sternly. He stammered something like the words, ‘‘ obliged |. 


—sorry—court of law,” etc. Mrs T—— again burstintoan agony + 
of tears. : | » ia 
‘Retire, Sir, for the present,’ ’ said I, in an authoritative to 


and we will send for you soon. I then entered into conversa 
with my poor persecuted patient, and she told me of the. 5000/: 
settled to her separate use, and which she intended, under a power 
in the deed of settlement, to will to her husband. I spontaneously 
“promised to stand security for the satisfaction of the execution, 
provided the creditors would defer proceedings for three months. 
She blessed me for.it!—This, however, I afterwards learned, would 
be illegal, at least so I was told ; and I therefore wrote a cheque on 
my banker for the amount awarded by the court, and thus put an 
end to distress from that quarter. At Mrs T——’s ae request, 
I returned to her bedside that evening. I founda table, with writ- 
ing materials placed before a chair, in which Be scesd me to be 
seated. She then dictated to me her will—in which, after. deduct- 
Bd ; 
ing the sum I had advanced in satisfaction of the execution, and 
leaving me, in addition, sufficient to purchase a plain mourning 
.Ting, she bequeathed the whole, absolutely and unreservedly, to 
her husband ; and added, my hand shaking while I wrote it down, 
7 hoping that | he will use it prudently, and not entirely forget: me 
whenTam gone. And if he should—if he should” —her. utterance 
was choked—* ‘and if he showld—mar ry again. ” again she Pages. 
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_‘*Dear, dear Madam! compose yourself! Take time! This 
dreadful agitation will accelerate the event we are all dreading!” 
said I. 
~“No—don't fear. I beg you will go on!—If he should marry 
again, may he use her—use her—No, no, no!—strike all the last 
clause out! Give me the pen!” I did as she directed me~—struck 
_out from the words, ‘‘ and if he’should,” etc., and put the pen into 
her hand. “With trembling fingers she traced the letters of her 
name; I witnessed it, and she said, ‘‘ Now, is all right ?”—“ Yes, 
" Madam,” I replied. She then burst into a flood of tears, exclaim- 
“ing, ‘ Oh Geor ‘ge! George! this will show you that, howéver tired 
‘you may have grown of me, I have loved you to the end—i have— 
Ihave!” She burst into louder weeping. ‘‘ Oh, it’s hard, it’s 
very hard to part with him, though he might—he might have used 
me—N o!”. She paused. ‘I suffered her excited feelings to grow 
calm; and, after some time spent in endeavouring to soothe her, I 
took my departure, after witnessing one of the most heart-break- 
ang scenes I have ever er:countered. Her husband could not: be 
“prevailed on to enter the room that day ; but all night long, I was 
told, he sat outside the door, on one of the steps of the stairs, and 
more than one startled her with his sighs. 
® April 44th to May 6th. —Sinking rapidly. I shall be astonished 
if she survive a week. She is comparatively in a happy frame of 
mind, and has availed herself of the consolations of religion to 
happy purpose. ,On this day (May 6th) I succeeded in extracting 
from her the facts which compose the former part of this narrative. 
Her gentle palliating way of telling it, divested the conduct of her 
husband of almost all blame-worthiness! She would not allow me 
-aharsh or condemnatory . on all the way through ! She 
rec herself as she went on ccused herself of want of firm- 
ness ; said she was afraid Mr T—— had been disappointed in her 
disposition; id that if he nap done any thing wrong, it was owing 
to the bad bi panions who had enticed him from the path of duty 
into that of dissipation ; that hghad not exactly neglected her, or 
wilfully ill-used her;» bu ut—but— "twas all in vain—she could say 
nothing: to extenuate his guilt, and I begged her nd I left her, 
in tears myself. . he eS ta 5 
-O woman! woman! woman! ‘‘ We I: ad eon brute without 
you,” and the mean aii | miserable tT was abrute 1 with you! 
peta ag rs {es vasted. to a’ shadow: all the horrors of 
| consump “1g Her husband, ‘though apparently broken-hearted, 


ae hough probably no one: will-elev it—he cannot refrain 
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from frequenting the public-house! He pretends that his spirits 
are so low, so oppressed, that he requires the aid of stimulating 
liquors! Mrs T—— made me promise this morning that I would 
see her coffin closed; and a small locket, containing a portion of 
_ her child’s and husband’s hair, placed next her heart. I nodded 
acquiescence, for my tongue refused me words. I felt choked. 
10th.—I was summoned this evening to witness the exit from 

our world of one of the sweetest, loveliest spirits, that it was, andis, 
unworthy of! I was sent for, not under the apprehension that her 
end was_at hand, but on account of some painful symptoms which 
had manifested themselves since my visit in the morning. It was 
about nine o'clock when I arrived, and found her in a flow of spirits, 

very unexpected, and rather unusual in her situation. Her eye 
was bright, and she could talk with a clearness and rapidity of 
utterance, to which she had long been a stranger. She told me 
that she had been awakened from sleep by hearing the sound of 
sweet singing, which, 1 need hardly say, was wholly i imaginary % 
She was in a very happy frame of mind ; but evidently in asta ie of 
dangerous excitement. Her sottish husband was sitting opposite 
the fire, his face entirely hid in his hands; and he maintained a 
stupid silence, undisturbed even by my entrance. Mrs ‘T-—— 
thanked me, in almost enthusiastic terms, for my attention to her 
throughout her illness, and regretted that I would not allow her to 
testify her sense of it, by leaving 1 me a trifling legacy. 

‘$ George—George !” she exclaimed, with sudden and starting 
energy—an impetuosity of tone which brought him in an instant, 
with an affrighted air, to the foot of the bed. 

‘‘George, I’ve a message FROM Heaven for you! Listen —God be 
will never bless you, unless you alter your courses ! !” "The. oe 
shrunk and trembled under the burning, overpowering olatee -of he 
eye. ‘* Come, dearest,” said she, after a pause, in an altered tone, 
‘¢ come—Doctor —— will let you sit beside me for a few moments !”’ 

I removed, and made way for him. She clasped his hand in hers. 

‘‘ Well, George, we must part!” said she, closing her eyes, and 
breathing softly, but fast. Her husband sobbed like a child, with 
his face buried in his handkerchief. —* Do you forgive me?” he 
murmured, half choked with : motion. tf 

“Yes, dear—dear—dearest husband!—God knows I dn ftom 
_my heart! I forgive all the little you have ever gr ieved me about !”’ 
~  & Oh, Jane—Jane—Jane!” ’ proaned the man, suddgalt § stooping 
over the bed, and kissing her lips in an apparent costae He fell 
down on his knees, and cried bigeely: cil Saba | 
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‘* Rise, George, rise,” said his wife, faintly. He ore her, 
and she again clasped his hand in hers. 

‘George, are you there—are you?” she inquired, in a voice 
fainter and fainter. 

“Herel am, love !—oh, look on me! look onme!” he sobbed, gaz-. 
ing steadily on her features. “‘ Say once more that you forgive me! 
Let me hear your dear, blessed voice once again—or—or” —— 

‘¢‘I po! Kiss me—kiss me,” she murmured, almost inaudibly ; 
and her unworthy—her guilty—husband kissed away the last ex- 
piring breath of one of the loveliest and most injured women, whose 
hearts have been broken by a husband’s brutality ! 

42th.—This evening I looked in at the house where my late pa- 
tient lay dead, for the purpose of fulfilling my promise, and seeing 
her locket placed near her heart, ‘and the coffin closed. I then 
went into the parlour, where sat the bereaved husband, in company 
with his clerk, who had, ever since his engagement, showed a deep 
regard and respect for Mrs T——. After I had sat some moments 
in their company,— 

-*T’ve something on my mind, Mr T——,” said the young man, sud- 
denly, with emotion, ‘‘ which I shall not be happy till I’ve told you.” 

mm What is it?” mquired his master, languidly. 

“Do you recollect how often you used to praise my draft-copy- 
ing, and wondered how I got through so much work?” 

‘Why, yes, curse you, yes!” replied his master » angrily ; ; ‘what 
have you brought that up for now, eh?” ~ : 

‘“¢To tell you, Sir, that I did not deserve: if our praises” —— 

‘* Well—weli—no more,’ ’ interrupted his master, impatiently. 

“But I must, and will tell you, that it was all done by poor Mrs — 
T——, who learnt engrossing, and sat up whole nights together, 
writing, ‘that you might not lose your business, till she was nearly 
blinded, poor, dear lady! and she would not ever let me tell you! r 
But I shall take leave now to say,” continued the young man, ris- 
ing, and bursting into tears,—‘‘ I shall make free to tell you, that 
you hare behaved shamefully—brutally to her, and have broken her 
poor heart—you have—and God will remember and curse you for 
it!” —And he left the room, and never again entered the house, 
the scene of his beloved mistress’s martyrdom. 

Mr T—— listened 1o all this without uttering a word—his eyes 
dilated—and he preset tly: burst into a fit of loud and Jamentable » 
weeping, which lasted long after I left the house ; and that evening 
he attempted to commit suicide, like one before him, unable to en- 
dure the heavy smitings of a guilty conscience. 
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Tis paper has excited some little. attention and in quarters 
where I devoutly hope it may be useful. Ver ‘many inquiries, 
also, have been made as to thé veracity of its details. I would to 
 _Heaven that, for the honour of humanity, I could say the principal 
+ incidents narrated had no other basis than fiction! I solemnly as- 
sure you, reader, that they are true; I tell you, farther, that, to 
the best of my belief, the wretched husband still lives! More about 
him 1 cannot—dare not say. There are, really, many drafts of 
pleadings, and leases, etc. now extant, in the handwriting of the 
amiable and unfortunate lady whose sorrows are recorded above, 
and which have now met with sympathy, I trust, from thousands. 
Another incident, which has been considered improbably atrocious 
and brutal—that of pushing down the poor wife, with her refresh- 
ments—is also true; and the Editor farther assures you, reader, 
that, even were this portion of the narrative fictitious, he saw in 
private life a brutal husband act similarly towards his wife, a beau- 

tiful woman, and affectionate wife ! | ‘i 
Woe, however, to the man of quick and delice eel 
looks. closely on even the commonest scenes of life! H 
must he see to shock and wound his  heart—to disgust | him wit 
species! But “‘the eyes of the swinish see not, 1 neither “do their 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
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My gentle reader—start not at learning that I have been, ‘in my 
time, a REsURRECTIONIST. Let not this appalling word, thik hu- 
miliating confession, conjure up in your fancy a throng of vampi 
like images and associations, or earn your ‘‘ Physician’s” dismis 
from your hearts and hearths. It is’ “your own groundless fears, 

» my fair trembler !— rant own superstitious prejudices that have 
driven me, and will drive many ‘others of _my brethren, to such 
dreadful doings as those hereafter detailed. Come, come—let us 
have one word of reason between us on the abstract question— 
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and then for my tale. You expect us to cure you of disease, and 
yet deny us the only means of learning | how? You would have us | 
bring you the ore of skill and experience, yet forbid us to break the 
soil, or sink a shaft! Is this fair, fair reader? Is this reasonable % ? 

What I am now going to describe was my first and last exploit 
in the way of body-stealing. It was a grotesque, if not a ludicrous 
scene, and occurred during the, period of my ‘‘walking the hos- 
pitals,” as it is called, which occupied the two seasons immediately 
after my leaving Cambridge. A young, and rather interesting 
female, was admitted a patient at the hospital | attended; her case 
baffled all our skill, and her symptoms even defied diagnosis. Now, 
it seemed an enlargement of the heart—novw, an ossification—then 
this, that, and the other ; and at last it was plain we knew nothing 
at all about the matter—no, not even whether her disorder was or- 
ganic or functional, primary or symptomatic—or whether it was 
really the heart that was at fault. She received no benefit at all 
under the fluctuating schemes of treatment we pursued, and at 
length fell into dying circumstances. ‘As soon as her friends were 
apprized of her situation, and had an inkling of our intention to 
open the body, they insisted on removing her immediately from the 


hospital, that she might ‘‘die at home.” In vain did Sir —— and 
his dressers expostulate vehemently with them, and pra in 
exaggerated terms the imminent peril attending such a step. Her. 


two brothers avowed their apprehension of our designs, and were | 
inflexible in exercising their right of removing their sister. Iused — 
all my rhetoric on the occasion ; but in vain, and at last said to the © 
young men, ‘‘ Well, if you are afraid only of our dissecting her, we 
can get hold of her, if we are so disposed, as easily if she die with 
you, as with us.” 

‘¢Well—we'll troy that, Measter,” replied the elder, while his 
Herculean fist oscillated somewhat significantly before my eyes. 
The poor girl was removed accordingly to her father’s house, which 
was at a certain village, about five miles from London, and survived 
her arrival scarcely ten minutes!’ We soon contrived to receive , 
intelligence of the event; and as I and Sir ——’s two dressers. had ° 
taken great interest in the case throughout, and felt intense curiosity 
abeut the real nature of the disease, we met together and entered 
into a solemn compact, that, come what might, we would have her 
body out of the ground. A trusty spy informed us of the time 
and exact place of the girl’s burial; and on expressing to Sir —— 
our determination about the matter, he patted me on the back, 
saying, ‘‘Ah, my fine fellow !—rr you have spirit enough—-dan- 
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gerous,” etc. etc. Was it not skilfully said?, The Baronet farther 
told us, he felt himself so curious about the matter, that if fifty 
pounds would be of use to us in furthering our purpose, they were 
at our service. It needed not this, nor a glance at the éclat with 
which the successful issue of the affair would be attended among 
our fellow students, to spur our resolves. wine 

The notable scheme was finally adjusted at my rooms in the Bo- 
rough. M——and E——, Sir——’s dressers, and myself, with 
an experienced ‘‘ grab,” that is to say, a professional resurrectionist 
—were to set off from the Borough about nine o’clock the next 
evening—which would be the third day after the burial—in a glass 
coach, provided with all ‘‘ appliances and means to boot.” During 
the day, however, our friend, the srab, suffered so severely from 
an overnight’s excess, as to disappomt us of his invaluable assis- 
tance. ‘This unexpected contre-temps nearly put an end to our pro- 
ject ; for the few other grabs we knew, were absent on professional 
tours! Luckily, however, I bethought me of a poor Irish porter— 
a sort of ‘‘ ne’er-do-weel” hanger-on at the hospital, whom I had 


several times hired to go on errands. This man I sent for to my 
rooms, and in the presence of my two coadjutors, persuaded, . 
threatened, and bothered into acquiescence, promising him half-a-- 


guinea for his evening’s work—and as much whisky as he could 
drink prudently. As Mr Tip—that was the name he went by—had 
some personal acquaintance with the sick grab, he succeeded in 
borrowing his chief tools; with which, in a sack large enough to 
~ contain our expected prize, he repaired to my rooms about nine 
o'clock, while the coach was standing at the door. Our Jehu had 


received a quiet douceur in addition to the hire of himself and coach. 
As soon as we had exhibited sundry doses of Irish cordial to our. 


friend Tip, under the effects of which he became quite ‘‘bouncible,” 
and ranted about the feat he was to take a prominent part in—and 
equipped ourselves in our worst clothes, and white topcoats, we 
entered the vehicle—four in number—and drove off. The weather 
had been exceedingly capricious all the evening—moonlight, rain, 
thunder and lightning, fitfully alternating. The only thing we 


were anxious about, was the darkness, to shield us from all possible 


observation. I must own, that in analyzing the feelings that prompt- 
ed me to undertake and go through with this affair, the mere love 
of adventure operated quite as powerfully as the wish to benefit the 
cause of anatomical science. A midnight expedition to the tombs! 


_. 
—It took our fancy amazingly; and then—Sir ——'s cunning hint 
about the ‘‘ danger” —and our “‘ spirit!” 
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The garrulous Tip supplied us with amusement all the way down 
—rattle, rattle, rattle, incessantly ; but as soon as we had arrived 
at that part of the road where we were to stop, and caught sight of 
—= church, with its hoary steeple grey —glistening 1 in the fading 
moonlight, as though it were standing sentinel over the graves 
around it, one of which we were going so rudely to violate, Tip’s 
spirits began to falter a little. He said littte—and that at intervals. 
To be very candid with the reader, none of us felt over much at 
our ease. Our expedition began to wear a somewhat hairbrained 
aspect, and to be environed with formidable contingencies which 
* we had not taken sufficiently into our calculations. What, for in- 

stance, if the two stout fellows, the brothers, should be out watch- 
ing their sister’s grave? They were not likely to stand on much 
ceremony with us. And then the manual difficulties! E——was 
the only one of us that had ever assisted at the exhumation of a 
body—and the rest of us were likely to prove but bungling work- 
men. However, we had gone too far to think of retreating. We 
_ none of us spoke our suspicions, but the silence that reigned within 
the coach was tolerably significant. In contemplation, however, of 
some such contingency, we had puta bottle of brandy in the coach 
pocket; and before we drew up, had all four of us drunk pretty 
deeply of it. At length, the coach turned down a by-lane to the 
left, which led directly to the churchyard wall ; and after moving a 
few steps down it, in order to shelter our vehicle from the obser- 
vation of highway passengers, the coach stopped, and the. driver 
opened the door. 
el Come, Tip,” said I, ‘‘out with you.” 
“Get out, did you say, Sir? To be sure I will—Och! to be sure 
J will.” But there was small show of alacrity in his movements as 
he descended the steps; for while I was speaking, I was interrupted 
by the solemn clangour of the church clock announcing the hour of 
midnight. The sounds seemed to warn us against what we were 
going to do. ; 
‘¢’Tis a cowld night, yer Honbui ” said Tip, in an under tone, 
as we successively alighted, and stood together, looking up and 
down the dark lane, to see if any thing was stirring but ourselves. 
‘«’Tis a cowld night—and—and—and”—he stammered. 

‘*Why, you cowardly old scoundrel,” grumbled M——, ‘are 
you frightened already? What's the matter, eh? Hoist up the 
bag on your shoulders directly, and lead the way down the lane.” 

“Och, but yer Honours—och! by the mother that bore me, but 

‘us a murtherous cruel thing, I’m thinking, to wake the poor cratur 
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from her last sleep.” He said this so querulously, that I began to 
entertain serious apprehensions, after all, of his defection; so I in- 
_ sisted on his taking a little more brandy, by way of bringing him up 
to par. It was of no use,-however. His reluctance increased 
every moment—and it eyen dispirited us. I verily believe the turn- 
ing of a straw would have decided us all on jumping into the’toach 
again, and returning home without accomplishing our errand. Too 
many of the students, however, were apprized of our expedition, 
for us to think of terminatingit so ridiculously. As it were by mu- 
tual consent, we stood and paused a few moments, about half way | 
down the lane. M—— whistled with infinite spirit and distinct- * 
ness ; E—— remarked to me that he ‘‘ always thought a churchyard 
at midnight was the gloomiest object imaginable;” and I talked 
about buseness—‘‘ soon be over” —‘‘ shallow grave,” etc., ete. 

‘*Confound it—what if those two brothers of hers snout be 
there?” said M—— abruptly, making a dead stop, and hg his. 
arms on his breast. Rs sd 

re Powerful fellows, both of them!” muttered E——. We re- x 
sumed our march—when Tip, our advanced guard—a title he © 
earned by anticipating our steps about three inches—sudder we 
stood still, let down the bag from his shoulders—elevated both © 
hands in a listening attitude—and exclaimed ‘‘ Whisht !—whisht ! 
—By my soul, what was that?” Weall paused in silence, looking 
palely at one another—but could hear nothing except the drowsy. 
flutter of a bat wheeling away from us a little over-head. 

‘Fait—an’ wasn’t it somebody spaking on the far. side 0’ e * 
hedge, I heard ;”’ whispered Tip. a 

‘‘Pho—stuff, you idiot!” I exclaimed, losing my temper. ee 


“Come, M—— and E——, it’s high time we had done with all this F 
cowardly nonsense ; and if we mean really to do any thing, we must _ a 
make haste. “Tis past twelve—day breaks about four—and itis ; 
coming on wet, you see.” Several large ‘drops of rain, patterme ~ 
heavily among the leaves and branches, corroborated my words, 
by announcing a coming shower, and the air was sultry enough to 
warrant the expectation of a‘thunder-storm. We therefore but- * 
toned up our great coats to the chin, and hurried on to the church- 
yard wall, which ran across the eee? te the lane. ges walle 


high one. Here Tip, anced us again. I told him td lay dowit 
his bag, mount the wall, and look over into the yard, to see whetk her. 
all was clear before us; and, as far as the light would enable him, 
to look about for a new-made grave. Very reluctantly he com- 
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plied, and contrived to scramble to the top of the wall. He had 
hardly time, however, to peer over into the churchyard, when a 
fluttering streak of lightning flashed over us, followed in a second 
or two by a loud burst of thunder! ‘Tip fell in an instant to the 
ground, likea cockchafter shaken from an elm-tree, and lay crossing 
himself, and muttering Pater-nosters. We could scarcely help 
laughing at the manner in which he tumbled down, simultaneously 
with the flash of lightning. ‘* Now, look ye, Gintlemen,” said he, 
still squatting on the ground, ‘do you mane to give the poor 
cratur Christian burial, when ye've done wid her? An’ will ye put 
her back again as ye found her? ’Case, if you won’t, blood an’ 
oons’”—— 

_ | “Hark ye, now, Tip,” said I, sternly, taking out one of a brace 
of empty pistols I had put into my great-coat pocket, and present- 
ing it to his head, ‘* we have hired you on this business, for the 
want of a better, you wretched fellow! and if you give us any 
more of this nonsense, by —— I'll send a bullet through your 
brain! Do you hear me, Tip?” 

‘Och, aisy, aisy wid ye! don’t murther me! Bad luck to me, 
that I ever cam wid ye! Och, and if ivir I live to die, won't I see 
and bury my ould body out o’ the rache of' all the docthers in the 
world? If I don’t, divil burn me! . We all laughed aloud at Tip’s 
truly Hibernian expostulation. 

‘‘Come, Sir; mount! over with you!” said we, helping to push 
him upwards.  ‘‘ Now, drop this bag on the other side,” we con- 
tinued, giving him the sack that contained our implements. We 
all three of us then followed, and alighted safely in the church- 
yard. It poured with rain; and, to enhance the dreariness and 
horrors of the time and place, flashes of lightning followed in quick 
succession, shedding a transient awful glare over the scene, reveal- 
ing the white tombstones, the ivy-grown venerable church, and 
our own figures, a shivering group, come on an unhallowed errand! 
I perfectly well recollect the lively feelings of apprehension—“ the. 
compunctious visilings of remorse’’—which the circumstances called 
forth in my own breast, and which I had no doubt were shared by 
my companions: a 

As no time, however, was to be lost, I left the group for an in- 
stant under the wall, to search out the grave. The accurate in- 
structions I had received enabled me to pitch on the spot with little 
difficulty ; and I returned to my companions, who immediately fol- 
lowed me to the scene of operations. We had no umbrellas, and 
our great coats were saturated with wet; but the brandy we had 
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recently taken did us good service, by exhilarating our spirits, and 
especially those of Tip. He untied the sack im a twinkling, and 
shook out the hoes and spades, etc. ; and taking one of the latter 
himself, he commenced digging with such energy, that we had 
hardly prepared ourselves for work, before he had cleared away 
nearly the whole of the mound. ‘The rain soon abated, and the 
lightning ceased for a considerable interval, though thunder was 
heard occasionally grumbling sullenly in the distance, as if ex- 
pressing anger at our unholy doings—at least I felt it so. The 
pitchy darkness continued, so that we could scarcely see one an- 
other’s figures, We worked on in silence, as fast'as our spades 
could be got into the ground; taking it in turns, two by two, as 
the grave would not admit of more. On—on—on we worked, till 
we had hollowed out about three feet of earth. Tip then hastily 
joined together a long iron screw, or borer, which he thrust into 
the ground, for the purpose of ascertaining the depth at which the 
coffin yet lay from us. To our vexation, we found a distance of 
three feet remained tobe got through. ‘‘ Sure, and by the soul of 
St Patrick, but we'll not be done by the morning!” said Tip, as he 
threw down the instrument, and resumed his spade. We were all 
discouraged. Oh, how earnestly I wished myself at home, in my 
snug little bed in the Borough! How I cursed the Quixctism that 
had led me into such an undertaking! Thad no. time, however, 
for reflection, as it was my turn to relieve one of the diggers; so 
into the grave I jumped, and worked away as lustily as before. 
While I was thus engaged, a sudden noise, close to our ears, so 
startled me, that 1 protest | thought I should have dropped down 
dead in the grave I was robbing. I and my fellow digger let fall 
our spades, and all four stood still for a’ second or two, in an ecstasy 
of fearful apprehension. We couid not see more thana few inches 
around us, but heard the erass trodden by approaching feet! They 
proved to be those of an ass, that was turned at night ito the 
churchyard, and had gone on eating his way towards us; and, 
while we were standing in mute expectation of what was to come 
next, Opened on us with an astounding hee-haw.! hee-haw! ‘hee- 
haw! Even after we had discovered the ludicrous nature of the 
interruption, we were too agitated to laugh. The brute was ac- 
tually close upon us, and had given tongue from under poor Tip‘s 
elbow, having approached him from behind as he stood leanmg on 
his spade. ‘Tip started suddenly backward against the animal's 
head, and fell down. Away sprung the jackass, as much con- 
founded as Tip, kicking and scampering like a mad creature among 
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the tombstones, and hee-hawing incessantly, as if a hundred devils 
had got into it for the purpose of discomfiting us. I felt so much 
fury, and fear lest the noise should lead to our discovery, I could 
have killed the brute.if it had been within my reach, while Tip stam- 
mered, in an affrighted whisper—‘‘ Och, the baste! Och, the 
baste! The big black divel of a baste! The murtherous thundering’ 
——and a great many epithets of the same sort.. We gradually 
recovered from the agitation which this provoking interruption had 
occasioned ; and Tip, under the promise of two bottles of whisky 
as soon as we arrived safe at home with our prize, renewed his 
exertions, and dug with such energy, that we soon cleared away 
the remainder of the superincumbent earth, and stood upon the 
bare lid of the coffin. The grapplers, with ropes attached to them, 
were then fixed in the sides and extremities, and we were in the 
act of raising the coffin, when the sound of a human voice, accom- 
panied with footsteps, fell on our startled ears. We heard both 
distinctly, and crouched down close over the brink of the grave, 
awaiting in breathless suspense a corroboration of our fears. After 
a pause of two or three minutes, however, finding that the sounds 
were not renewed, we began to breathe freer, persuaded that our 
ears must have deceived us. Once more we resumed our work, 
succeeded in hoisting up the coffin—not without a. slip, however, 
which nearly precipitated it down again to the bottom, with all 
four of us upon it—and depositing it on the grave side. Before 
proceeding to use our screws, or wrenchers, we once more looked 
and listened, and listened-and looked ; but neither seeing nor hear- 
ing any thing, we set to work, prized off the lid in a twinkling, and 
a transient glimpse of moonlight disclosed to us the shrouded in- 
mate—all white and damp. I removed the face-cloth, and un- 
pinned the cap, while M—— loosed the sleeves. from the wrists. 

Thus were we engaged, when E——, who had-hold of the feet, 

ready to lift them out, suddenly let them go—gasped, ‘‘Oh, my 
God! there they are!”’ and placed his hand on myarm. He shook 
like an aspen leaf. I looked towards the quarter whither his eyes 
were directed, and, sure enough, saw the figure of a man—if not 
two—moving stealthily towards us. ‘‘ Well, we're discovered, 

that’s clear,’ I whispered as calmly as I could. ‘* We shall be 

murdered ! ”’ groaned K——. ‘‘Lend me one of the pistols you 

have with you,” said M—— resolutely ; ‘‘ by ——, I'll have a shot 

for my life, however!” As for poor Tip, who had heard every 

syllable of this startling colloquy, and himself seen the approach- 

ing figures, he looked at me in silence, the image of blank horror ! 
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I could haye laughed even then, to see his staring black eyes—his 
little. cocked ruby-tinted nose—his chattermg teeth. ‘* Hush— 
hush.!”’ said I, cocking my pistol, while M—— did the same; for 
none but myself knew that they were unloaded. To add to our 
consternation, the malignant moon withdrew the small scantling of 
light she had been doling out to us, and sank beneath a yast cloud, 
‘< black as Erebus,” but not before we had caught a glimpse of 
two more figures moving towards us in an opposite direction. 
“¢ Surrounded!” two of us muttered in the same breath. We all 
rose to our feet, and stood together, not knowing what to do— 
unable in the darkness to see one another distinctly. Presently 
we heard a voice say, in a subdued tone, “ Where are they? 
where? Sure I saw them! Oh, there they are! -Halloa—halloa!” 
That was enough—the signal for our flight. Without an in- 
stant’s pause, or uttering another syllable, off we sprung like 
small-shot from a gun’s mouth, all of us in different directions, we 
knew not whither. 1 heard the report of a gin—mercy on me! 
and pelted away, scarcely knowing what I was about, dodging 
among the graves,—now coming full-butt against a plaguy tomb- 
stone, then stumbling on the slippery grass—while some one fol- 
lowed close at my heels panting and puffing, but whether friend or 
foe, | knew.not. At length I stumbled against a large tombstone ; 
and finding it open at the two ends, crept under it, resolved there 
to abide the issue. At the moment of my ensconcmg myself, the 
sound of the person’s footsteps who had followed me suddenly 
ceased. ‘I heard a splashing sound, then a kicking.and scrambling, 
a faint stifled cry of, ‘‘Ugh—oh—ugh!” and all was still. Doubt- 
less is must be one of my companions, who had been wounded. 
What:could I do, however? I did not know in what direetion he 
lay—the night was pitch-dark—and if I crept from my hiding- 
place, for all 1 knew, I might be shot myself. I shall never forget 
that hour—no, never! There was I, squatting like a toad on the 
wet prass and weeds, not daring to do more than breathe! Here 
was a predicament! - 1 could not conjecture ‘how the affair would 
terminate. Was I to lie where I was till daylight, that then I might 
step into the arms of my captors? What was become of my-com- 
panions?—While turning these thoughts in my mind, and wonder- 
ing that all was so quiet, my ear caught the sound of the splashing 
of water, apparently at but a yard or two's distance, mingled with 
the sounds of a half-smothered human voice—‘‘ Ugh! ugh! Och, 
murther! Murther! murther!”—another splash,—‘‘ and isn’t it 
dead and drowned and kilt I am!”-—— 
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Whew! Tip in trouble, thought I, not daring to speak. Yes— 


it was poor Tip, I afterwards found—who had followed at my 


heels, scampering after me as fast as fright could drive-him, till his 
career was unexpectedly ended by his tumbling—souse—head over 
heels, into a newly opened grave in his path, with-more than a foot 
of water init. There the poor fellow remained, after recovering 
from the first shock of his fall, not daring to utter aword for some 
time, lest he should be discovered—straddling over the water with 
his toes and elbows stuck into the loose soil on each side, to support 
him. This was his interesting position, as he subsequently informed 
me, at the time of uttering the sounds which first-attracted my atten- 
tion. Though not aware of his situation at the time, I was almost 
choked with laughter as he went on with.his soliloquy, somewhat i iD. 
this strain :— 


‘*Och, Tip, ye ould divel! Don’t it sarve ye right, ye fool 7 


Ye villanous ould coffin robber! Won't ye burn for this here- 
after, ye sinner? Ulaloo! When ye are didd yourself, may ye 
be trated like that poor cratur—and yourself alive to see it! Och, 
hubbaboo! hubbaboo! —Isn’t it sure that l’ll be drowned, an’ then 
__ its kilt Vl be!”—a loud splash and a pause for a few moments, as 
if he were .readjusting his footing—‘‘ Och! an’ I’m catching my 
~ dith of cowld! Fait, an’ it’s a divel a drop o’ the two bottles o° 
whisky I'll iver see—Och, och, och!”—another splash—‘ Och, 
an’ isn’t this uncomfortable! Murther and oons!—if iver 1 come 
out of this—shan’t I be dead before Ido?” 

‘< Tip—Tip—Tip!” I whispered, in alow tone. There was a 
dead silence. ‘‘Tip, Tip, where are you? What's the matter, 
eh?’’—No answer; but. he muttered in a low. tone to himself— 
‘‘Where am I! by my soul! Isn’t-it dead, and kilt, and drowned, 
and murthered I am—that’s all!” 

“Tip—Tip— Tip!” L repeated, a little louder. | 

“Tip, indeed! Fait, ye. may call, bad luck to ye—whoever ye 
are—but it’s divel a word I'll be after speaking to ye. 

‘Tip, you simpleton! Is |—Mr ——.” 

In an instant there was a sound of jumping and splashing, as if 
surprise had made him slip from his standing again, and he called 
out, *‘Whoo! whoo! an’ is’'t you, sweet Mr ——! What is the 
matter wid ye? Are ye kilt? Where are they all? Have they 
taken ye away, every mother’s son of you?” he asked eagerly, 
in a breath. 

“Why, what are you doing, Tip? Where are you?” 
‘* Fait, an’ it’s being washed 1am, in the feet, and in the quecrest 
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tub your honour ever saw !’—A noise of scuffling, not many yards 
off, silenced us both in an instant. Presently I distinguished the 
voice of E——, calling out—‘‘ Help, M——!” (my name )— 
‘‘Where are you?’’ The noise increased, and seemed nearer 
than before. I crept from my lurking place, and aided at Tip’s 
resurrection, when both of us hurried towards the spot whence 
the sound came. By the faint moonlight, | could just see the out- 
lines of two figures violently strugelg and grappling together. 
Before I could come up to them, both fell down locked in each 
other’s arms, rolling over each other, grasping one another’s col- 
lars, gasping and panting as if in mortal struggle. ‘The moon sud- 
denly emerged, and who do you think, reader, was E———’s 
antagonist? Why, the person whose appearance had so discom- 
fited and affrighted us all—our coacaman. That worthy indivi- 
‘dual, alarmed at our protracted stay, had, contrary to our injunc- 
tions, left his coach to come and search after us. He it was whom 
we had seen stealing towards us; his steps—his voice had alarmed 
us, for he could not see us distinctly enough to discover whether 
we were his fare or not. He was on the point of whispermg my 
name it seems, when we must all have understood one another— ; 
when, lo, we all started off in the manner which has been deseribed ; 
and he himself, not knowing that he was the reason of it, had taken — 
to his heels, and fled for his life! He supposed we had fallen into 
a sort of ambuscade. He happened to hide himself behind the 
tombstone next but one to that which sheltered E——. Finding 
all quiet, he and E——, as if by mutual consent, were groping 
from their hiding places, when they unexpectedly fell foul of one 
another—each too affrighted to speak—and hence the scuffle. 
After this satisfactory denouement, we all repaired to the grave’s 
mouth, and found the corpse and coffin precisely as we had left 
them. We were not many moments in taking out the body, strip- 
ping it, and thrusting it into the sack we had brought. We then 
tied the top of the sack, carefully deposited the shroud, etc. in the 
coffin, re-screwed down the lid—fearful—impious mockery !—and 
consigned it once more to its resting place—Tip scattering a hand- 
ful of earth on the lid, and exclaiming reverently,—‘‘ An’ may the 
Lord forgive us for what we have done to ye!” ‘The coachman and 
I then took the body between us to the coach, leaving M——, and 
K——,, and Tip, to fill up the grave. 
Our troubles were not yet ended, however. Truly it seemed as. 
though Providence were throwing every obstacle in our way. No- 
thing went right! On reaching the spot where we had left the 
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coach, behold it lay several yards farther in the lane, tilted into the 
ditch—for the horses, being hungry, and left to themselves, in their 
anxiety to graze on the verdant bank of the hedge, had contrived 
to overturn the -vehicle in the ditch—and one of the horses was. 
kicking vigorously when we came up—his whole body off the ground, | 
and resting on that of hiscompanion. We had considerable diffi- 
culty in righting the coach, as the horses were inclined to be ob- 
streperous.-- We succeeded, however—deposited our unholy spoil 
within, tarned the horses’ heads towards the high-road, and then, 
after enjoining Jehu to keep his place on the box, I went to see how 
my companions were getting on. ‘They had nearly completed their 
task, and told me that ‘‘shovelling in, was surprisingly easier than, 
shovelling out!”” We took great pains to leave every thing as neat, 
and as nearly resembling what we found it, as possible, in order 
that our visit might not be suspected. We then carried away each 
our own tools, aud hurried as fast as possible to our coach, for the 
dim twilight had already stolen a march upon us, devoutly thankful 
that, after so many interruptions, we had succeeded in effecting 
our object. 
_ It was broad daylight before we reached town—and a wretched 
__eoach company we looked—all wearied and dirty—'ip, especially, 
_ who nevertheless snored in the corner as comfortably as if he had - 
been warm in his bed. I heartily resolved, with him, on leaving 
the coach, that it should be ‘‘the divel’s own dear self only that 
should timpt me out agin body-snatching !”’* 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SPECTRE-SMITTEN. 


Fw topics of medical literature have occasioned. more wide and 
contradictory speculation than that of insanity, with reference, as 


* On examining the body, we found that Sir ——’s suspicions were fully verified. 
It was disease of the heart—but of too complicated a nature to be made intelligible - 
to general readers.. I never heard that the. girl’s friends discovered our doings; 
and, for all they know, she is now mouldering away in—— churchyard ; whereas, - 
in point of fact, her bleached skeleton adorns ——’s surgery ; and a preparation of 
her heart enriches ——’s museum ! i 
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well to its predisposing and immediate causes, as its best method 
of treatment. Since experience is the only substratum of real 
knowledge, the easiest and surest way of arriving at those general 
principles which may regulate both our pathological and therapeu- 
tical researches, especially concerning the subtle, almost inscrutable 
disorder, mania,—is, when one does meet with some striking, well 
marked case, to watch, it closely throughout, and be particularly 
anxious to seize on all those smaller features—those more transient 
indications, which are truer characteristics of the complaint than 
perhaps any other. With this object did I pay close attention to 
the very singular and affecting case detailed in the following narra- 
tive. I have not given the whole of my observations—far from it ; 
those only are recorded which seemed to me to have some claims 
to the consideration of both medical and general readers.—The 
apparent eccentricity of the title will be found accounted for in the 
course of the narrative. 

Mr M——, as one of a very large party, had been enjoying the 
splendid hospitality of Lady ——, and did not leave till a late—or 
rather, early—hour in the morning. Pretty women, music, and _ 
champagne, had almost turned his head; and it was rather for- 


tunate for him that a hackney-coach stand was within a stone’s 


throw of the house he was leaving. Muffling his cloak closely 


around him, he contrived to move towards it in a tolerably direct — 
line, and a few moments’ time beheld him driving at the usual snail’s 
pace of those rickety vehicles, to Lincoln’s Inn; for Mr M——.was 
a law student. In spite of the transient exhilamation produced by 
the scenes he had just quitted, and the excitement consequent on 
the prominent share he took in an animated, though accidental, dis- 
cussion, m the presence of about thirty of the most elegant women 
that could well be brought together, he found himself becoming 
the subject of a most unaccountable depression of spirits. Even 
while at Lady ——’s, he had latterly perceived himself talking often 
for mere talking sake—the chain of his thoughts perpetually broken 
—and an impatience aid irritability of manner towards those 
whom he addressed, which he readily resolved, however, into the 
reaction following high excitement. M-—, I ought before, per- 
haps, to have mentioned, was aman of great talent, chiefly, how- 
ever, imaginative; and had that evening been particularly brilliant 
on his favourite topic—diablerie and mysticism; towards which he 
generally contrived to incline every conversation in which he bore a 
part. He had been dilating in particular on the power possessed 
by Mr Maturin of exciting the most eg ful and horrific ideas in the 
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minds of his readers, instancing a particular passage of one of his 
romances—the title of which I have forgotten—where the fiend 
suddenly presents himself to his appalled victim, amidst the silence 
and gloom of his prison cell. Long before he had reached home, 
the fumes of wine had evaporated, and the influence of excitement 
subsided; and, with reference to intoxication, he was as sober and 
calm as ever he was in his life. Why he knew not, but his heart 
seemed to grow heavier and heavier, and his thoughts gloomier, 
every step by which he neared Lincoln’s Inn. It struck three 
o'clock as he entered the sombrous portals of the ancient inn of 
court. The perfect silence—the moonlight shining sadly on the 
dusky buildings—the cold quivering stars—all these together com- 
bined to enhance his nervousness. He described it to me as though 
things seemed to wear a strange, spectral, supernatural aspect. 
Not a watchman of the mn was heard crying the hour—nota porter 
movine—no living being but himself visible in the large square he 
was crossing. As he neared his siaircase, he perceived his heart 
fluttering ;.in short, he felt under some strange, unaccountable in- 
fluence, which, had he reflected a little, he would have discovered 
to arise merely from an excitable nervous temperament, operating 
on an imagination peculiarly attuned to sympathies with terror. 
His chambers Jay on the third floor of the staircase ; and on reach- 
ing it, he found his door-lamp glimmering with its last expiring 
ray. He opened his door, and after groping some time in the dark 
of his sitting-room, found his chamber candlestick. In attempting 
to light his candle, he put out the lamp. He went downstairs, but 
found that the lamp of every landing had shared the fate of his 
own ; so he returned, rather irritated, thinking to amerce the por- 
ter of his customary Christmas-box for his niggard supply of oil. 
After some time spent in the search, he discovered his tinder-box, 
and proceeded to strike a light. This was not the work of a mo-~ 
ment. And where is the bachelor to whom it is? The potent 
spark, however, dropped at lastgatofthe very centre of the soft tin- 
der, M—— blew—it caught—spread—the match quickly kindled, 
and he lighted his candle. . He took it in-his hand, and was making 
for bed, when his eyes caught a glimpse of an object which brought 
him senseless to the floor. The furniture of his room was disposed 
as when he had left it; for his laundress had neglected to come 
and put things in order: the table, with a few books on it, was 
drawn towards the fire-place, and. by its side stood the ample- 
cushioned easy-chair. The first object visible, with sudden dis- 
tinctness, was a figure sittmg in the arm-chair. It was that of a 
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sentleman dressed in dark-coloured clothes, his hands, white as 
alabaster, closed together over his lap, and the face looking away ; 
but it turned slowly towards M——, revealing to him a counte- 
nance of a ghastly hue—the features glowing like steel heated to a 
white heat, and the two eyes turned full towards him, and blazing 
—absolutely blazing, he described it—with a most horrible lustire: 

The appalling spectre, while M——’s eyes were rivetted upon it,” 
though elazing fast with fright, slowly rose from its seat, stretched 
out both its arms, and seemed approaching him, when he fell down 
senseless on the floor, as if smitten with apoplexy. He recollected 
nothing more, till he found himself, about the middle of the next 
day, in bed, his laundress, myself, an apothecary, and several 
others, standing round him. His situation was not discovered till 
more than an hour after he had fallen,-as nearly as could be sub- 
sequently ascertamed, nor would it then, but for a truly fortunate 
accident. He had neglected to close either of his outer-doors, (I 
believe it is usual for chambers in the ims of court to have double 
outer-doors,) and an old woman, who happened to be leaving the 
adjoining set, about five o'clock, on seeing Mr M——’s doors both 
open at such an untimely hour, was induced, by feelings of curiosity 
and alarm, to return to the rooms she had left for a light, with 
which she entered his chambers, after having repeatedly called his 
name without receiving any answer. What will it be sapposed 
had been her occupation at such an early hour in the adjoining 
chambers ?—Laying out the corpse of their occupant, a Mr T——, 
who had expired about eight o'clock the preceding evening ! 

Mr M——had known him, though not very intimately : and. 
there were some painful circumstances attending his death, which, 
even though on no other grounds than mere sympathy, M——had 
laid much to heart. In addition to this, he had been observed 
by bis friends as being latterly the subject of very high excite- 
ment, owing to the successful prosecution of an affair of great in- 
terest and importance*. Wé dilgaccounted for his present situa-: 
tion, by referring it to some apoplectic seizure; for we were of 
course ignorant of the real occasion, fright, which I did not learn 
till long afterwards. The laundress told me, that she found Mr 
M—-—,, to her great terror, stretched motionless, along the floor, 
in his cloak mat full dress, and with a-candlestick lymg beside him. 
She at first supposed him intoxicated ; but on finding all her efforts 
to rouse him unsuccessful, and seeing his fixed features and rigid 
frame, she hastily summoned to her assistance a fellow-laundress, 


* An extensive literary undertaking. 
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whom she had left in charge of the corpse next door, undressed 
him, and laid him on the bed. A neighbouring medical man was 
then called in, who pronounced it to be a case of epilepsy ; and he 
was sufficiently warranted by the appearance of a little froth about 
the lips, prolonged stupor, resembling sleep, and frequent convul- 
sions of the most violent kind. The remedies resorted to produced 
no alleviation of the symptoms; and matters continued to wear such. 
a threatening and alarming aspect, that 1 was summoned in by. his 
brother, and was at his bedside by two o’clock. His countenance 
was dark and highly intellectual : its lineaments were, naturally, 
full of power and energy; but now, overclouded with an expres- 
sion of trouble and horror. He was seized with a dreadful fit soon 
after I had entered the room. Oh! it is a piteous and shocking 
spectacle to see the human frame subjected to such demoniacal 
twitchings and contortions, which are so sudden—so irresistible, as 
to suggest the idea of some vague terrible, exciting cause, which 
cannot be discovered : as though the sufferer lay passive in the grasp 
of some messenger of darkness ‘‘ sent to buffet him.” * 

M—— was a very powerful man; and, during the fits, it was 
next to impossible for all present, united, to control his movements. 
The foam at his mouth suggested to his terrified brother the har- 
rowing suspicion that the case was one of hydrophobia. None of 
my remonstrances or assurances to the contrary sufficed to quiet 
him, and his distress added to the confusion of the scene. After 
prescribing to the best of my ability, I left, considering the case to 
be one of simple epilepsy. During the rest of the day and night, 

* The popular etymology of the word epilepsy, sanctioned by several reputalile 
class-books of the profession, which are now lying before me,—i. ¢. énadELes, 18 
errcneous, and more—nonsensical, For the information of general readers, I may 
state, that its true derivation is from xnav, through iis onic obsolete form 
Ay fw: whence éxiAHyes,—a seizing, a holding fast. Therefore we speak of an 
ATTACK Ofepilepsy. This etymology is highly descriptive of the disease in question ; 
for the sudden prostration, rigidity, contortions, etc. of the patient, strongly suggest 
the idea that he has been taken or seized (énudnpSés) by, as it were, some exter- — 
nal invisible agent. It is worthy of notice by the way, that éecqnzxds is used by 
ecclesiastical writers to denote a person possessed by a demon.—Exriewpes signifies 
simply, ‘‘ failure, deficiency.” I shall conclude this note with a practical illustration 
of the necessity which calls it forth,—the correction of a prevalent error. A flip- 
pant student, who, I was given to understand, plumed himself much among his 
companions on his Greek, was suddenly asked by one of his examiners for a defini- 
tion of epilepsy, grounded on its etymology. I forget the definilicn, which was 
given with infinite self-sufficiency of tone and manner ; but the fine touch of scholar- 
ship with which it was finished off, I well recollect :—‘* From émideepes—(ént-decren 
—I fail, am wanting; ) therefore, Sir,'epilepsy is a failure of animal functions!” 
The same sage definition is regularly given by a well-known metropolitan lecturer ! 
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the fits abated both in violence and frequency; but he was left in a 
state of the utmost exhaustion, from which, however, he seemed to 
be rapidly recovering during the space of the four succeeding days ; 
when I was suddenly summoned to his bedside, which I had left 
only two hours before, with the intelligence that he had disclosed 
symptoms of more alarming illness than ever. I hurried to his 


_ chambers, and found that the danger had not been magnified. One 


of his friends met me on the staircase, and told me that about half 
an hour before, while he and Mr C——M——, the patient’s 
brother, were sitting beside him, he suddenly turned to the latter, 
and inquired, in a tone full of apprehension and terror,—‘‘Is Mr 
T—— dead?” 

‘‘Oh, dear! yes—he died several days ago,” was the reply. » 

‘*'Then it was he,”—he gasped—‘‘ it was HE whom I saw, and 
he is surely—damned !—Yes, merciful Maker !—he is !—he is,” — 
he continued, elevating his voice to a perfect roar,—‘‘ and the 
flames have reduced his face to ashes !—Horror ! horror! horror!” 
—He then shut his eyes, and relapsed into silence for, about ten 
minutes, when he exclaimed,—‘‘ Hark you, there—secure me! tie 
me! make me fast, or I shall burst upon you and destroy you all— 
for Iam going mad—I feel it!” He ceased, and commenced 
breathing fast and heavily, his chest heaving as if under the pressure 
of enormous weight, and his swelling, quivering features evidenc- 
ing the dreadful uproar within. Presently he began to grind his 


teeth, and. his expanding eyes glared about in all directions, as 


though following the motions of some frightful object, and he mut- 


tered fiercely through his closed tecth,—‘‘ Oh ! save me from him 


—save Ine—save me !”’ 

It was a fearful thing to see him lying in such a state,—grinding 
his teeth as if he would crush them to powder—his livid lips crested 
with foam—his features swollen—writhing—blackening ; and, 
which gave his face a peculiarly horrible and fiendish expression, 
his eyes distorted, or inverted upwards, so that nothing but the 
elaring whites of them could be seen—his whole frame rigid—and 
his hands clenched, as though they would never open again! — [t is 
a dreadful tax on one’s nerves to haye to encounter such objects, fa- 
miliar though medical men are with such and similar spectacles ; 
and in the present instance, every one round the bedside of the un- 
fortunate patient stood trembling with pale and momentarily avert- 
ed faces. The ghastly, fixed, upturning of the eyes in epileptic 
patients, fills me with horror whenever 1 recall their image to my 
mind ! £. 
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The return of these epileptic fits, in such violence, and after such 
an interval, alarmed me with apprehensions, lest, as is not unfre- 
quently the case, apoplexy should supervene, or even ultimate insa- 
nily. It was rather singular that M—— was never known to ha¥e 
had an epileptic fit previous to the present seizure, and he was then 
in his twenty-fifth year. I was conjecturing what sudden fright 
or blow, or accident of any kind, or congestion of the vessels of the 
brain from frequent inebriation, could have brought on the present 
fit, when my patient, whose features had gradually sunk again into 
their natural disposition, gave a sigh of exhaustion—the perspira- 
tion burst forth, and he murmured—some time before we could 
distinctly catch the words,—‘‘ Oh—spectre-smitten !—spectre-smit- 
ten ! ’’—which expression I have adopted as the title of this paper— 
‘“‘f shall never recover again!” —Fhough sufficiently surprised, 
and perplexed about the import of the words, we took no notice of 
them ; but endeavoured to divert his thoughts from the fantasy, if 
such there were, which seemed to possess them, by inquiring into 
the nature of his symptoms. He disregarded us, however ; feebly 
grasped my hand in his clammy fingers, and looking at me languidly, 
muttered—‘‘ What—Oh, what brought the fiend into my cham- 
bers?”’—And I felt his whole frame pervaded by a cold shiver— 
‘*Poor T——! Horrid fate!”—On hearing him mention T——’s 
name, we all looked simultaneously at one another, but without 
speaking ; for a suspicion crossed our minds, that his highly wrought 
feelings, acting on a strong imagination, always tainted with super- 
stitious terrors, had conjured up some hideous object, which had 
scared him nearly to madness—probably some fancied apparition 
of his deceased neighbour. He began again to utter long deep- 
drawn groans, that gradually gave place to the heavy stertorous 
breathing, which, with other symptoms—his pulse, for stance, 
beating about 145 a-minute—confirmed me in the opinion that he 
was suffering from a very seyere congestion of the vessels of the 
brain. I directed copious venesection saris head to be shaven, and 
covered perpetually with clothes soaked in evaporating ions 
blisters behind his ears, and at the nape of the neck—and appro- 
priate internal medicines. _ I then left him, apprehending the worst 
consequences : for I had once before a similar case under my care 
—one in which a young lady was, which I strongly suspected to be 
the case with M——, absolutely frightened to death, and went 
through nearly the same round of symptoms as those which were 


* For using this word, and one above, “‘ stertorous,” a weekly work accuses the 
writer of PEDANTRY ! 
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beginning to make their appearance in my present patient,—a sud-- 
den epileptic seizure, terminating in outrageous madness, which des- 
troyed both the physical and intellectual energies ; and the young 
lady. expired. I may possibly hereafter prepare for publication 
some of my notes of her case, which had some very remarkable 
features". c. 

The next morning, about eleven, saw me again at Mr M——’s 
chambers, where I found three or four members of his family— 
two of them his married sisters—seated round his sittng-room 
fire, in melancholy silence. Mr ——, the apothecary, had just 
left, but was expected to return every moment, to meet mein con- 
sultation. My patient lay alone in his bedroom, asleep, and appa- 
rently better than he had been since his first seizure. He had ex- 


. Dies 

* Through want of time and room, I am compelled to condense my memoranda 
of the case alluded to into a note. The circumstances occurred in the year 1815. 
The Hon. Miss —— was a young woman about eighteen or twenty years of age ; 
and being of a highly fanciful turn, betook herself to congenial literature, in the 
shape of novels and romances, especially those which dealt with ‘‘unearthlies.” 
They pushed out of her head all ideas of real life; for morning, noon, and night, 
beheld her bent over the pages of some absorbing tale or other, to the exclusion of 
all other kinds of reading. The natural consequence of all this was, that she be- 
came one of the most fanciful and timorous creatures breathing. She had worked 
herself up to such a morbid pitch of sensitiveness and apprehension, that she dared 
hardly be alone even during the day; and as for night-time, she had a couple of 
candles always burning in her bedroom, and her maid aetping with her on a 
side-bed. 

One nighi, about twelve o’clock, Miss——— and her maid retired to bed, the 
former absorbed and lost in the scenes of a petrifying romance she had finished 
reading only an hour before. Her maid had occasion to go down stairs again for 
the purpose of fetching up some curling papers ; and she had scarcely reached the 
lower landing on her return, before she heard a faint scream proceed from her 
young mistress’s chamber. On hurrying back, the servant beheld Miss —— stretched 
senseless on the floor, with both hands pressed upon her eyes. . She instantly 
roused the whole family; but their efforts were unavailing. Miss—— was in a 
fit of epilepsy, and medical assistance was called in. I was one of the first that 
was summoned. For two days she lay in a state closely resembling that of Mr 
M—— in the text; but in about a week’s time she recovered consciousness, and 
was able to converse calmly and connectedly. She told me that she had been 
frightened into the fit : that afew moments after the maid had left her, on the night 
alluded to, she sat down before her dressing glass, which had two candles in 
branches from each side of it. She was hardly seated before a ‘‘ strange sensation’ 
seized her,”—to use her own words. She felt cold and nervous.. The bedroon: - 

was both spacious and gloomy ; and she did not relish the idea of being left alone 
in it. She rose and went towards the bed for her nightcap ; and, on pushing aside 
the heavy damask curtains, she heard a rustling noise on the opposite side of the 
bed, as if some one had hastily leaped off. She trembled, and her heart beat hard. 
She resumed her seat, however, with returning self-possession, on hearing the 


wy 
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perienced only one slight fit durmg the night ; and though he had 
_been a little delirious in the earlier part of the evening, he had 
been, on the whole, su calm and quiet, that his friends’ apprehen- 
sions of insanity were beginning to subside; so he was left, as I 
said, alone ; for the nurse, just before my arrival, had left her seat 
by his bedside for‘a few moments, thinking him ‘in a comfortable 
and easy nap,” and was engaged, ina low whisper, conversing with 
the members of M——’s family, who were in the sitting-room. 
Hearing such a report of my patient, I sat down quietly among his 
relatives, determining not to disturb him, at least till the arrival of 
the apothecary. Thus were we engaged, questioning the nurse in 
an under tone, when a loud laugh from the bedroom suddenly ‘si- 
lenced our whisperings, and turned usall pale. We started to our» 
feet with blank amazement in each countenance, scarcely crediting 


approaching footsteps of her maid. On suddenly directing her eyes towards 
the glass, they met the dim outline of a figure standing close behind her, with 
frightful features, and a pendant plume, of a faint fiery hue! The rest has been 
told. Her mind, however, long weakened, and her physical energies disordered, 
had received too severe a shock to recover from it quickly. A day or two after 
Miss —— had told me the above, she suffered a sudden and most unexpected relapse. 
Oh, that merciless, and fiendish EpiLersy !—how it tossed about those tender limbs! 
—how it distorted and convulsed those fair and handsome features! To see the 
mild eye of beauty subjected to the horrible up-turned glare described above, and 
the slender fingers black and clenched—the froth bubbling on the lips—the grind- 
ing of the teeth !—would it not shock and wring the heart of the beholder? It did 
mine, accustomed as I am to such spectacles. 

Insanity, at length, made its appearance, and locked iis hapless victim in its em- 
braces for nearly.a year. She was removed to a private asylum; and for six weeks 
was chained by a staple to the wall of her bedroom, in addition to enduring a strait 
waistcoat. On one occasion, I saw her in one of her most frantic moods. She 
cursed and swore in the most diabolic manner, and yelled, and laughed, and chat- 
tered her teeth, and spit!) The beautiful hair had been shaved off, and was then 
searce half an inch long, so that she hardly looked like a female about the head. 
The eyes, too, were surrounded by dark areola, and her mouth disfigured by her 
swollen tongue and lips, which she had severely bitten. She motioned me to draw 
near her, when she had become a little more tranquil, and i thoughtlessly acceded. * 
‘When I was within a foot of her, she made a sudden and desperate plunge towards 
me, motioning with her lipsas though she would have torn me like a tigress its prey! 
I thank God that her hands were handcuffed behind her, or I must have suffered 
severely. She once bit off the little finger of one of the nurses who was feeding 
her! aie 


* > * * * 


When she was sufficiently recovered to be removed from —— House, she was 
taken to the south of France by my directions. She was ina very shattered state 
of health, and survived her removal no more than three months. 

WVho can deny that this poor girl fell a victim to the pestilent effects of romance 
reading? 


2 


Le 
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the evidence of our senses. Could it be M——? It must; there 
was none else in the room. What, then, was he laughing about? 

While we were standing silently gazing on one another, with 
much agitation, the laugh was repeated, but longer and louder 
than before, accompanied with the sound of footsteps, now crossing 
the room—then, as if of one jumping. The ladies turned paler 
than before, and seemed scarcely able to stand. They sank again 
into their chairs, gasping with terror. ‘‘Go in, nurse, and see 
what’s the matter,” saidjl, standing by the side of the younger of 
the ladies, whom I expected every instant to fall into my arms in 
a swoon. 

‘‘Doctor!—geo in?—I—I—TI dare not!” 
pale as ashes, and trembling violently. 

‘Do you-come here, the a, and attend to Mrs ——,”’ said I, ‘‘ and 
I will go in.” The nurse st aggered to my place, in a state not far 
remoy ed from that of the lady whom she was called to attend; for 
a third laugh,—long, loud, uproarious,—had burst from the room 
while I was speaking. After cautioning the ladies and the nurse to 
observe profound silence, and not to attempt following me till J 
sent for them, I stepped noiselessly to the bedroom door, and 
opened it slowly and softly, not to alarm him. All was silent 
within; but the first object that presented itself, when I saw fairly 
into the room, can never be effaced from my mind to the day of 
my death. Mr M—— had got out of bed*, pulled off his shirt, 
and stepped to the dressing-table, where he stood stark naked be- 
fore the glass, with a razor in his right hand, with which he had 
just finished shaving off his eyebrows; and he was eyeing himself 
steadfastly in the elass, holding the razor elevated above his head. 
On seeing the door open, and my face peering at him, he turned 
full towards me, (the grotesque aspect of his countenance—denuded 
of so prominent a feature as the eyebrows, and his head completely 
shaved, and the wild-fire of madness flashing from his staring 
eyes, exciting the most frightful ideas,) brandishing the razor over 
his head with an air of triumph, and shouting nearly at the top of 
his voice—‘‘ Ah, ha, ha!—What do you think of this?” 

: Merciful Heaven! May I never be placed again in such perilous 
circumstances, nor have my mind overwhelmed with such a gush 


stammered the nurse, 


* Since this was published, I have been favoured, by Sir Henry Halford, with 
the sight of a narrative of a case remarkably similar to the present one, but told, 
I need hardly say, with far more graphic ability. I hope—nay I believe—it will 
shortly be published by the learned and accomplished Baronet. [It has—in the 
«¢ Essays and Orations read and deliyered at the Royal College of Physicians,” etc., 
etc., since published.—Note to the Third Edition. J 
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of Hobhar! as burst overiip A¢ Wakemouiedt! What was I to do? 
Obeying a sudden impulse, I had entered the room, shutting the 
door after me; and, should any one in the sitting-room suddenly 
attempt to open it again, or make a noise or disturbance of any 
kind, by giving vent to their emotions, what was to become of the 
madman or ourselves? - He might, in an instant, almost sever his 
head from his shoulders, or burst upon me or: his sisters, and do 
“us some deadly mischief! I felt conscious that the lives of all of us 
depended on my conduct; and I devoutly thank God for the mea- 
sure of tolerable self-possession which was vouchsafed to me at 
that dreadful moment. I continued standing like a statue—mo- 
tionless and silent—endeavouring to fix my eye on him, that I 
might gain the command of his; that successful, I had some hopes 
of being able to deal with him. He, inte rn, now stood speechless, 
and I thought he was quailing—that I had overmastered him—when 
I was suddenly fit to famt with despair, for at that awful instant I 
heard the door-handle tried—the door pushed gently open—and 
saw the nurse, I supposed, or one of the ladies, peeping through 
it. The maniac also heard it—the spell was broken—and, in a 
frenzy, he leaped several times successively in the air, brandishing 
the razor over his head as before. 

While he was in the midst of these feats, I turned my head hur- 
riedly to; the person who had so cruelly disobeyed my orders, 
thereby endangering my life—and whispered in low affrighted ac- 
cents,—‘‘ At the peril of your lives—of mine—shut the door— 
away, away—hush! or weare all murdered!” I was obeyed—the 
intruder withdrew, and I heard a sound as if she had fallen to the 
floor—probably in a swoon. Fortunately the madman was so oc- 
cupied with his antics, that he did not observe what had passed at 
the door. It was the nurse who made the attempt to discover 
what was going on, I afterwards learnt—but unsuccessfully, for 
she had seen nothing. My mjunctions were obeyed to the letter, 
for they maintained a profound silence, unbroken, but by a faints 
siching sound, which I should not have heard, but that my ears 
were painfully sensitive to the slightest noise: To return, how- 
ever, to myself, and my fearful chamber companion. « 

‘«Miohty talisman!” he exclaimed, holding the razor before him, 
and gazing earnestly at it, ‘‘ how utterly unworthy—how infamous 
the common use men put thee to!” Still he continued standing, 
with his eyes fixed intently upon the deadly weapon—I all the while 
uttering not a sound, nor moving a muscle, but waiting for our eyes 
to meet once more. 


15 
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‘Ha—Doctor ——!—how easily I keep you at bay, though little 
| my weapon—thus”—he exclaimed gaily, at the same time assum- 
‘ing one of the postures of the broadsword exercise—but I observed 

that he cautiously avoided meeting my eye again. I crossed my 
arms submissively on my breast, and continued in perfect silence, 
endeavouring, but in vain, to catch a glance of his eye. I did not 
wish to excite any emotion in him, except such as might have a 
tendency to calm, pacify, disarm him. Seeing me stand thus, and» 
manifesting no disposition to meddle with him, he raised his left 
hand to his face, and rubbed his fingers rapidly over the side of his 
shaved eyebrows. He seemed, | thought, inclined to go over them 
a second time, when a knock was heard at the outer chamber door, 
which I instantly recognised as*that of Mr ——, the apothecary. 
The madman also heard it, turned suddenly pale, and moved away 
from the glass opposite which he had been stooping. ‘‘Oh—oh!” 
he groaned, while bis features assumed an air of the blankest af- 
fright, every muscle quivering, and every limb trembling from head 
to foot,—‘‘Is that—is—is that T—— come for me?” He let fall 
the razor on the floor, and, clasping his hands in an agony of ap- 
prehension, he retreated, crouching and cowering down towards 
the more distant part of the room, where he continued peering 
round the bed-post, his eyes straining as though they would start. 
from their sockets, and fixed steadfastly upon the door. I heard 
him rustling the bed-curtain, and shaking it; but very gently, as if 
wishing to cover and conceal himself within its folds. 

O humanity !—Was that poor being—that pitiable maniac—was 

that the once gay, gifted, brilliant M——? | 

To return. My attention was wholly occupied with one object, 
the razor on the floor. How I thanked God for the gleam of hope 

that all might yet be right—that I might succeed in obtaining pos- 
session of the deadly weapon, and putting it beyond his reach! 
But how was | to do all this? I stole gradually towards the spot 
where the razor lay, without removing once my eye from his, nor 
he his from the dreaded door, intending, as soon as I should have 
come pretty near it, to make a sudden snatch at the horrid imple- 
ment of destruction. I did—I succeeded—I got it into my posses- 
sion, scarcely crediting my senses. I had hardly grasped my 
prize, when the door opened, and Mr——., the apothecary, en- 
tered, sufficiently startled and bewildered, as it may be supposed, 
with the strange aspect of things. | 

‘‘Ha—ha—ha! It’s you, is it—it’s you—you anatomy! You 
plaster! How dare you mock me in this horrid way, eh?” shouted 
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the maniac, and springing like a lion from his lair, he made for 
the spot where the confounded apothecary stood, stupified with 
terror. 1 verily believe he would ‘have been destroyed, torn to 
pieces, or cruelly maltreated in some way or other, had I not 
started and thrown myself between the maniac and the unwitting 
object of his vengeance, exclaiming at the same time, as a dernier 
ressort, a sudden and strong appeal to his fears—‘‘ Remember !— 
T—— ! T——! T——!” - | , 
‘| do—I—do!” stammered the maniac, stepping back, per- 
fectly aghast. He seemed utterly petrified, and sank shivering 
down again into his former position at the corner of the bed, 
moaning—‘‘ Oh me! wretched me! Away—away—away!” 1T- 
then stepped to Mr ——, who had not moved an inch, directed him 
to retire instantly, conduct all the females out of the chambers, 
and return as soon as possible with two or three of the inn-porters, 
or any other able-bodied men he could procure on the spur of the 
moment; and I concluded by slipping the razor, undbservedly, as I 
thought, into his hands, and bidding himremoveittoa place of safety. 
He obeyed, and I found myself once more alone with the madman. 
<¢«M—— !—dear Mr M—— !—TI’ve got something to say to you— 
I have indeed ; it’s very—very particular.” Tcommenced approach- 
ing him slowly, and speaking the softest tones conceivable. . 
‘*But you've forgotten ruis, youfool, you!—you have!” he re- 
plied fiercely, approaching the dressing-table, and suddenly seizing 
another razor—the fellow of the one I had got hold of with such pains 
and peril—and which, alas, alas! had never once caught my eye! 
I gave myself up for lost, fully expecting that I should be murdered, 
when I saw the bloodthirsty spirit with which he clutched it, bran- 
dished it over his head, and with a smile of fiendish derision, shook 
it full before me! I trembled, however, the next moment, for 
himself, for he drew it rapidly to and fro before his throat, as 


- though he would give the fatal gash, but did not touch the skin. 


He gnashed his teeth with a kind of savage satisfaction at the” 
dreadful power with which he was consciously armed. 

‘*Oh, Mr M——! think of your poor mother and sisters!” I 
exclaimed in a sorrowful tone, my voice faltermg with uncon- 
trollable agitation. He shook the razor again before me with an 
air of defiance, and ‘‘réally grinned horribly a ghastly smile.” 

‘<Now, suppose I choose to punish your perfidy, you wretch! 
and do what you dread, eh?” said he, holding the razor as if he 
were going to cut his throat. 


‘Why, wouldn’tit benobler to forgive and forget, Mr M——?” 


y 


Mere, 
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I replied, with tolerable firmness, and folding my arms on my 
breast, anxious to appear quite at ease. | 

‘¢ Too—too—too, Doctor !~Too—too—too—too! Ha! by the 
way—what do you say to a razor hornpipe—eh?—Ha, ha, ha! 
a novelty at least!” He began forthwith to dance a few steps, 
leaping frantically high, and uttering, at.intervals, a sudden, shrill, 
dissonant cry, resembling that used by those who dance the High- 
land ‘‘ fling,” or some other species of Scottish dance. I affected 
to admire his dancing, even to ecstasy—clappmg my hands, and 
shouting, ‘‘ Bravo, bravo!—Encore!” He seemed inclined to go 
» over it again, but was too much exhausted, and sat down panting 
on the ‘alii beat: which was close behind him. 
-. You'll catch cold, Mr M——, sitting in that draught of air, 
naked, and perspiring as you are, Will you put on your clothes?” 
said I, approaching him,’ 

‘¢No!” he replied, sternly, and extended the Boor threateninely. 
I fell back, of course—not knowing what to do, nor choosing to 
risk either his destruction or my own by attempting any active in- 
terference ; for what was to be done with a madman who had an 
open razor in his hand?—Mr ——, the apothecary, seemed to have 
been gone an age; and I found even my temper beginning to fail 
me—for I was tired with his tricks, deadly dangerous as they were. 
' My attention, however, was soon rivetted again on the motions of 
the maniac. ‘‘ Yes—yes, decidedly so—I’m too hot to do it now— 
Iam!”’ said he, wiping the perspiration from his forehead, and eye- 
ing the razor intently. ‘‘I must get calm and cool—and then— 
then for the sacrifice! Aha, the sacrifice—An offering—expiation 
—even. as Abraham—ha, ha, ha!—But by the way, how did Abra- 
ham do it—that is, how did he intend to have done it?—Ah, 1 must 
ask my familiar !”’ 

“A sacrifice, Mr M——?—Why, what do you mean?” I inquired, 
attempting a langh—I say, altempling—for my blood trickled chill- _ 

“ily through my veins, and my heart seemed frozen. 

‘What dol mean, eh? Wretch! Dolt!—What do Imean?— 
Why, a peace-offering to my Maker, for a badly-spent life, to be 
sure!—One would think you had never heard of such a thing,as 
religion—you savage!” 

‘*] deny that the sacrifice would be accepted;. and for two rea- 
sons, I replied, suddenly recollecting that he plumed himself on 
his casuistry, and hoping lo engage him on some new crotchet, 
which might keep him in play till Mr—— returned with assistance 
—but [ was mistaken ! 
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‘Well, well, Doctor——!—Let that be, for the present—l 
can’t resolve doubts, now—no, no,” he replied, solemnly,—‘‘’lis a 
time for action—for action—for action,” he continued, gradually 
elevating his voice, using vehement gesticulations, and rising from 
his seat. * 

‘* Yes, yes, ’ said I, warmly ; ‘‘ but though you've followed closely 
enouch the advice of the Talmudist, in shaving off your eyebrows, 
as a preparatory ’—— 

«« Aha! aha!—What !—have you seen the Talmud ?—Have you, 
really !—Well,” he added, after a doubtful pause, ‘in wae do you 
think I’ve failed, eh?” 

I need hardly say, that I saya scarcely knew what led me to 
utter the nonsense in question; but I have several times found, in 
cases of insanity, that suddenly and readily supplying a motive for the 
patient's conduct—referring it to a cause, of some sort or other, with 
steadfast intrepidity—even be the said cause never so preposte- 
rously absurd—has been attended with the happiest effects, in ar- 
resting the patient’s altention—chiming in with his eccentric fancies, 
and piquing his disturbed faculties into acquiescence in what he sees 

coolly taken for granted, as quite true—a thing of course—mere 
matter-of-fact—by the person he is addressing. I have several 
times recommended this little device to those who have been in- 
irusted with the care of the insane, and have been assured of its 
Success. 

‘* You are very near the mark, 1 own; but it strikes me that you 
have shaved them off too equally, too uniformly. You ought to 
have left some little ridges—furrows—hem, hem!—to—to—ter- 
minate, or resemble the—the—the striped stick Wwiheh Jacob held 
up before the ewes!” 

‘“*Oh—ay—ay!. Exactly—true!—Strange oversight!” he re- 
plied, as if struck with the truth of the remark, and yet puzzled by : 
vain attempts to corroborate it by his own PeCONCCUOHS ass 
recollect it now—but it isn’t too late. yet—is it?” 

‘1 think not,” I replied, with apparent hesitation, hardly biel 
ing the success of my strange stratagem. “To be sure, it will re- 
‘quire very great, delicacy ; but as you've not shaved them off very 
closely, 1 think'l can manage it,” I continued doubtfully. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” growled the maniac, while his eyes flashed fire 
at me. ‘‘There’s one sitting by me that tells me you are dealing 
falsely with me—oh, lying villain! oh, perfidious wretch!” At 
that moment the door opened gently behind me, and the voice of 
Mr ——, the apothecary, whispered, in a low hurried tone, ‘‘ Doc- 
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tor, 've got three of the inn-porters here, in the sitting-room.” 
Though the whisper was almost inaudible even to me, when uttered 
close to my ear, to my utter amazement M—— had heard every 
syllable of it, and understood it too, as if some officious minion of 
Satan himself had quickened his ears, or conveyed the intelligence 
to him. 

vi Ah---ba,chat—-Hay, ha, ha!—Fools! knaves, harpies!—and 
what are you and your hired desperadoes to me?—Thus—thus do 
I outwit you—thus!” and, springing from his seat, he suddenly 
drew up the lower part of the window-frame, and looked through 
ii—then at the razor—and again at me, with one of the most awful 
glances—full of dark diabolical meaning, the momentary sugges- 
tion, surely, of the great Tempter—that I ever encountered in my 
life. 

** Which !—which !—which! ” he muttered ‘hetals through his 
closed teeth, while his right foot rested on the window-seat, ready 
for him to spring out, and his eye travelled, as before, rapidly from 
the razor to the window. Can any thing be conceived more palsy- 
ing to the beholders? ‘‘ Why did not you and your strong rein- 
forcement spring at once upon him, and overpower him ?’’ possibly 
some one is asking.— What! and he armed witha naked razor? His 
head might have been severed from his shoulders, before we could 
have overmastered him—or we might ourselyes—at least one of 
us—have been murdered, or er uelly maimed, in the attempt. We 
knew not what to do! M—— suddenly withdrew his head from 
the window, through which he had been gazing, witha shuddering, 
horror-stricken motion, and groaned—‘‘No! no! no! I won't— 
can’t—for there’s 'T—— standing just beneath, his face all blazing, 
and waiting with outspread arms to catch me,” standing, at the same 
time, shading his eyes with his left hand—when I whispered, — 
‘‘Now, now! go up to him—secure him—all three spring on’ him 
at once, and disarm him!” They obeyed me, and were in the 
act of rushing into the room, when M—— suddenly planted him- 
self into a posture of defiance, elevated the razor to his throat, and 
almost howled—‘‘One step—one step nearer—and I—I—I—so!” 
motioning as though he would draw it from one ear to the other.» 
We all fell back, horror-struck and in silence. What could we do? 
If we moved towards him, or made use of any threatening gestures, 
we should see the floor in an instant deluged with his blood. I 
once more crossed my arms on my breast, with an) air of mute 
submission. 

‘Ha, ha!” he exclaimed, after a pause, er pleased with 
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such a demonstration of his power, ‘‘ obedient, however !—well— 
that’s one merit! But still, what a set of cowards—bullies—you. 
must all be !—What !—all four of you afraid of one man?” In the 
course of his frantic gesticulations, he had drawn the razor so close 
to his neck, that its edge had slightly grazed the skin under his left 
ear, and alittle blood trickled from it over his shoulders and breast. 
‘* Blood !—blood?—What a strange feeling! How coldly it fell 
on my breast !—How did I do it?—Shall—I—.go—on, as I have 
made a beginning?” he exclaimed, drawling the words at great. 
length. He shuddered, and—to my unutterable j joy and astonish- 
ment—deliberately closed the razor, replaced it in its case, put — 
both in the drawer ; and having done all this, before we ventured 
to approach him, he fell at his full leneth on the floor, and began: 
to yell ina manner that was perfectly frightful; but in a few mo- 
ments he burst into tears, and cried and sobbed like a child. We 
took him up in our arms, he groaning—‘‘ Oh, shorn of mystrength! 
—shorn! shorn! like Samson!—Why part with my weapon ?—The 
Philistines be upon me!’’—and laid him down on the bed, where, 
after a few moments, he fell asleep. When he woke again, a strait 
waistcoat put all his tremendous strugglings at defiance—though 
his strength seemed increased in a tenfold degree—and prevented 
his attempting either his own life, or that of any one near him. 
When he found all his writhings and heavings utterly useless, he 
enashed his teeth, the foam issued from his mouth, and he shouted, 
—‘Tll be even with you, you incarnate devils !—I will !—Pll suf- 
focate myself!” and he held his breath till he grew black in the 
face, when he gave over the atlempt. It was found necessary to 
have him strapped down to the bed; and his howlings were so 
shocking and loud, that we began to think of removing him, éven 
in that dreadful condition, to a madhouse. I ordered his head to 
be shaved again, and kept perpetually covered with cloths soaked 
in eyaporating-lotions—blisters to be applied behind each ear, and 
at the nape of the neck—leeches to the temples, and the appro- 
priate internal medicines in such cases—and left him, begging | 
might be sent for instantly in the event of his getting worse.” Oh, 
I shall never forget this harrowing scene!—my feelings were wound 
up almost to bursting ; nor did they recover their proper tone for 


* T ought to have mentioned, a little way back, that, in obedience to my hurried 
injunctions, the ladies suffered themselves, almost fainting with fright, to be con- 
ducted silently into the adjoining chamb ers—and it was well they did. Suppose 
-they had uttered any sudden shriek, or a tempted to interfere, or made a disturb- 
ance of any kind—what would have become of us all? 
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many a week. I cannot conceive that the people whom the New 
Testament speaks of as being ‘‘ possessed of devils,” could have 
been more dreadful in appearance, or more outrageous in their ac- 
tions, than was M—-—; nor can I help suggesting the thought, 
that, possibly, they were in reality nothing more than the maniacs 
of the worst kind. And is nota man transformed into a devil, 
when his reason is utterly overturned ? | 
~- Onseeing M—— the next morning, I found he had passed.a ter- 
rible night—that the constraint of the strait waistcoat filled him in- 
cessantly with a fury that was absolutely diabolical. His tongue: 
was dreadfully lacerated ; and the whites of his eyes, with perpetual 
straining, were discoloured with a reddish hue, like ferrets’ eves. 
He was truly a piteous spectacle! One’s heart ached to look at 
him, and think, for a moment, of the fearful contrast he formed to 
the gay M—— he was only a few days before, the delight of refined 
society, and the idol of all his friends! He lay in a most preca- 
rious state for a fortnight ; and though the fits of outrageous madness 
had ceased, or become much mitigated, and interrupted not unfre- 
quently with ‘lucid intervals,” as the phrase is, I began to be ap- 
prehensive of his sinking eventually into that hopeless, deplorable 
condition, idiocy. Daring one of his intervals of sanity—when the 
savage fiend relaxed, for a moment, the hold he had taken of the vic- 
tim’s faculties, M—— said something according with a fact which 
it was impossible for him to have any knowledge of by .the senses, 
which was to me singular and inexplicable.* It was about nine 
o'clock in the morning of the third day after that on which the scene 
above described took place, that M——, who was lying in a state 
of the utmost lassitude and exhaustion, scarcely able to open his 
eyes, turned his head slowly towards Mr ——, the apothecary, who 
was sitting by his bedside, and whispered to bine They are pre- 
paring to bury that wretched fellow next door —hush !—hush !— 
oue of the coffin trestles has fallen—hush !’? Mr ——, and the nurse, 
who had heard him, both strained their ears to listen, but could hear 
not even a mouse stirring—‘‘ there's somebody come in—a lady, 
_ kissing his lips before he’s screwed down—Oh, I hope she won't be 
scor chedaakan s all!” He then turned away his head, with no apt 
pearance of emotion, and presently fell asleep. Through mere cu- 
riosity, Mr ——looked at his watch ; and from subsequent i inquiry 


* This incident has been selected byt the conductor of a quarterly religious journal 
called ‘* The Morning Watch ag a st riking instance of supernatural agency— 
and tending to confirm certain notions \ hich. have lately occasioned not a little: 
astonishment and confusion in the world. — 
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ascertained, that, sure enough, about the time when his patient had 
spoken, they were about burying his neighbour ; that one of the 
trestles did slip a little aside, and the coffin, in consequence, was 
near falling ; and finally, marvellous to tell, that a lady, one of the 
deceased’s relatives, I believe, did come and kiss the corpse, and cry 
bitterly over it! Neither Mr——nor the nurse heard any noise 
whatever during the time of the burial preparations next door, for 
the people had been earnestly requested to be as quiet about them 
as possible, and really made no disturbance whatever. By what 
strange means he had acquired his information—whether or not he 
was indebted for some portion of it to the exquisite delicacy, the 
morbid sensitiveness of the organs of hearing, I cannot conjecture ; 
but how are we to account for the latter part of what he uttered 
about the lady’s kissing the corpse, etc.?—On another occasion, 
during one of his most placid moods, but not in any lucid interval, 
he insisted on my taking pen, ink, and paper, and turning ama- 
nuensis. To quiet him, I acquiesced, and wrote what he dictated ; 

and the manuscript now lies before me, and is ver batim et literatim 

as follows :— 

“<7, T—— M ——, saw—what saw? <A solemn silver grove— 
there were innumerable spirits * sleeping among the branches—(and 
it is this, though unobserved ‘of naturalists, that makes the aspen 
tree’s leaves to quiver so much—it is this, I say, namely, the rust- 
ling movements of the spirits,)—and in the midst of this grove was 
a beautiful site for a statue, and one there assuredly was—but what 
a statue! Transparent, of a stupendous size, through which—the 
sky was cloudy and troubled—a ship was seen sinking at sea, and 
the crew at cards; but the good spirit of the storm saved them ; for 
he shewed them the key of the universe ; and a shoal of sharks, with 
murderous eyes, were disappointed of a meal. Lo, man, behold ! 
—another part of this statue—what a one!—has a FissuRE ‘In it— 
it opens—widens into a parlour, in darkness ; and now shall be dis- 
closed the horror of horrors, for, lo, some one sitting—sitting— 
easy-chair—fiery face—fiend—fiend—Oh God! Oh God! save 
me,’ cried he. Ie ceas | speaking, with a shudder : nor did he 
resume the dictation, for he seemed in a moment to have forgotten 
that he had dictated at all. I preserved the paper; and ‘gibberish 
though it is, I consider it both curious and highly characteristic 
throughout. Judging from the latter part of it, where he speaks 
of a ‘‘dark parlour, with some fiery-faced fiend sitting in an easy- 


‘ * The words in Italics were at the instance of M2-—-. 
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chair ;” and coupling this with various similar expressions and al- 
lusions which he made during his ravings, I felt convinced that his 
fancy was occupied with some one individual image of horror, which 
had scared him into madness, and now clung to his disordered fa- 
culties like a fiend. Te often talked about ‘‘spectres,” ‘‘spectral ;” 
and uttered incessantly the words, ‘‘ spectre-smitten.” ‘The nurse 
once asked him what he meant by these words ; he started—grew 
disturbed—his eye glanced with affright—and he shook his head 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Horror!” A few days afterwards he hired an ama- 
nuensis, who, of course, was duly apprised of the sort of person he 
had to deal with ; and, after a painfully ludicrous scene, M—— at- 
tempting to beat down the man’s terms from a guinea and a half 
a-week to half-a-crown, he engaged him for three guineas, he said, 
and insisted on his taking up his station at the side of the bed, in 
order that he might minute down every word that was uttered. 
M—— told him he was going to dictate a romance! 

It would have required, in truth, the ‘‘pen of a ready writer” to « 
keep pace with poor M——’s utterance; for he rayed on at a pro- 
digious rate, im a strain, it need hardly be said, of unconnected ab- 
surdities. Really it was inconceivable nonsense ; rhapsodical rant- 
ings in the Maturin style, full of vaults, sepulchres, spectres, devils, 
magic—with here and there a thought of real poetry. It was piteous 
to peruse it! His amanuensis found it impossible to keep up with 
him, and, therefore, profited by a hint from one of us, and, m- 
stead of writing, merely moved his pen rapidly over the paper, 
scrawling all sorts of ragged lines and figures to resemble writing! 
M——- never asked him to read it over, nor requested to see it 
himself; but, after about fifty pages were done, dictated a title-page 
—pitched on publishers—settled the price and number of volumes . 
—four! and then exclaimed—‘ Well!—thank God—that’s off my 
mind. at last!” He never mentioned it afterwards ; and his brother 
committed the whole to the flames about a week after. | 

M—— had not, however, yet done with his amanuensis, but put 
his services in requisition in quite another capacity,—that of reader. 
Milton was the book he selected; and actually they went through 
very nearly nine books, M—— perpetually interrupting him with 
comments, sometimes, saying surpassingly absurd, and occasionally 
very fine, forcible things. All this formed a truly touching illustra- 
tion of that beautiful, often quoted sentiment of Horace— 

&, Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. Epist. Lib. I. Ep. 2. 69. 70. 
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As there was no prospect of his speedily recovering the use of 
his reasoning faculties, he was removed to a priyate asylum, where 
I attended him regularly for more than six months. He was re- 
duced to a state of drivelling idiocy; complete fatuity! Lament- 
able! heart-rending! Oh, how deplorable to see a man of superior 
intellect—one whose services are really wanted in Society. —the prey 
of madness ! 

Dr Johnson was well known to express a peculiar horror of in- 
sanity. ‘‘Oh, God!” said he, ‘‘afflict my body with what tortures 
thou willest ; but spare my reason!”’ Where is he that does net join 
him in uttering such a prayer? 

It would be beside my purpose here to enter into abstract specu- 
lations, or purely professional details, concerning insanity ; but one 
or two brief and simple remarks, the fruits of much experience 
and consideration, may perhaps be pardoned me. 

It is still a vexata qucestio in our profession, whether persons of 
strong or weak minds—whether the ignorant or the highly culti- 
vated—are most frequently the subjects of insanity. If we are 
disposed to listen to a generally shrewd and intelligent writer, (Dr 
Monro, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Human Nature,”) we are to understand, 
that ‘‘ children, and people of weak minds, are never subject to mad- 
ness; for,’’ adds the Doctor, ‘‘how can he despair,, who cannot 
think?” Though the logic here is somewhat loose and leaky, Lam 
disposed to agree with the ae ae inthe main; and I ground my 
acquiescence,— . ‘ 

First, On the truth of Locke’ $ Be sncaivm, laid down in his great 
work, (Book ii. c. ii. §§ 12 and 45,) where he mentions the diffe- 
rence ‘‘ between idiots and madmen,” and thus states the sum of 
his observations :—‘‘In short, herein seems to lie the difference — 
between idiots and madmen, that madmen put wrong ideas toge- 
ther, and do make wrong propositions, but argue and reason right 
from them; but idiots make very few or no propositions, and reason 
scarce at all.”’ 

Secondly, On the corroboration afforded to it by my own expe- 
rience. I have generally found that those persons who are most 
distinguished for their powers of thought and reasoning, when of 
sound mind, continue to exercise that power, but incorrectly, and 
be distinguished by their exercise of that power—when of unsound 
mind—their understanding retaining, even after such a shock and 
revolution, of its faculties, the bent and bias impressed upon it be- 
forehand ; and I have found, farther, that it has been chiefly those 
of such character—1. e. thinkers—that have fallen into madness ; and 
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that it is the perpetual straining and taxing of their strong intellects, 
at the expense of their bodies, that has brought them into such a 
calamity. Suppose therefore ‘we say, in short, that madness is the 
fate of strong minds, or at least minds many degrees removed from 
weak ; and idiocy of weak, imbecile minds. ‘This supposition, how- 
ever, involves a sorry sort of compliment to the fair sex; for it is 
notorious that the annual majority of those received into lunatic 
asylums, are females. 

I have found imaginative, fanciful people, the most liable to at- 
tacks’ of insanity ; and have had under my care four such#instances, 
or at least very nearly resembling the one I am now relating, in 
which insanity has ensued from sudden fright. And it is easily 
accounted for, | The imagination—the predominant faculty—is im- 
mediately appealed to—and, eminently lively and tenacious of im- 
pressions, exerts ils superior and more practised powers at the 
expense of the judgment, or reason, which it tramples upon and 
crushes. There is then nothing left in the mind that may make 
head against this unnatural dominancy ; and the result is generally 
not unlike that in the present instance. As for my general system 
of treatment, it may all be comprised in a word ‘or two,—ac- 
quiescence ; submission; suggestion ; soothing.* Had I pursued a 
different plan with M——, what might have been the disastrous 
issue ! 

To return, however: The reader may possibly recollect seeing — 
something like the following expression, occurring in ‘¢ The Broken 
Heari!+” ‘* A candle flickering and expiring in its socket, which 
suddenly shcots up into an instantaneous brilliance, and then is ut- 
terly extinguished.” 1 have referred to it, merely because it affords 
a very apt illustration—apter than any that now suggests itself to 
me, of what sometimes takes place in madness. The roaring flame 
of insanity sinks into the sullen smouldering embers of complete 
fatuity, and remains so for months; when, like that of the candle 
just alluded, to, it will instantaneously gather up and concentrate — 
its expiring energies into one terrific blaze—one final paroxysm of 
outrageous mania—and lo! it has consumed itself utterly—burnt 
itself out—and the patient is unexpectedly restored to reason. The 
experience of my medical readers, if it have lain at all im the track 
of insanity, must have presented such cases to their notice not un- 
frequently... However metaphysical ingenuity may set_us speculat- 

* ing about ‘‘the why and wherefore” of it—the fact is undeniable. 


* See the case ‘‘ Intriguing and Madness,” p. 80. 
+ PP. 89: 
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ty with Mr M——. He had sunk into the deplorable con- 
’ dition of a simple, harmless, melancholy idiot, and was released 
s srdta ori constraint : but suddenly, one morning, while at break- 
fast, he sprang upon the person who always attended him; and, 
had not the man been very muscular, and practised in such matters, 
he must have been soon overpowered, and perhaps murdered. A 
long and deadly wrestle took place between them. Thrice they 
threw each other; and the keeper saw that the madman several 
limes cast a longing eye towards a knife which lay on the breakfast 
table, and endeavoured to sway his antagonist so as to get himself 
within its reach. Both were getting exhausted with the prolonged 
strugele—and the keeper, really afraid for his life, determined to 
settle matters as soon as possible.’ The instant, therefore, that he 
could get his right arm disengaged, he hit poor M—— a dreadful 
blow on the side of the head, which felled him, and he lay sense- 
less on the floor, the blood pouring fast from his eats, nose, and 
mouth. He was again confined in a strait waistcoat, and conveyed 
to bed—when, w hat with exhaustion, and the effect of the medicines 
which had been administered, he fell into profound sleep, which 
continued. all day, and, with little intermission, through the night. 

When he awoke in the morning, lo! he was ‘‘in his right mind!” 
His calm tranquillized features, and the sobered expression of his 
eyes, showed that the sun of reason had really once more dawned 
upon his long benighted faculties. Ay—he was 


———— himself again. 


t heard of the good news before I saw him, and, on hastening to 
his room, found it was indeed so—his altered appearance at first 
sight amply corroborated it! How different the mild sad smile, 
now beaming on his pallid features, from the vacant stare—the 
unmeaning laugh of idiocy—or the fiendish glare of madness !— 
The contrast was strong as that between the soft, stealing expan- 
sive twilight, and the burning blaze of noonday. He spoke in a 
very feeble, almost inarticulate, voice—complained of dreadful ex- 
haustion—whispered something indistinctly about ¢ waking froma 
long and dreary dream ;” and said that he felt, as it were, only 
half awake—or alive. All was new—strange—startling! Fearful 
of taxing too much his new-born powers, | feigned an excuse, and 
took my leave, recommending him cooling and quieting medicines, 
and perfect seclusion from visitors. How exhilarated I felt my own 
spirits all that day! 
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He eradually, very gradually, but surely /recovere a4 
earliest indications of his reviving interest in life, AE haha ae 
Pb Pow it" 
And all its busy, thronging scenes, ie ‘ eT ‘, mA 


was an abrupt inquiry whether Trinity term had commenced, and 
whether or not he was now eligible to be called to the bar. He 
was utterly unconscious that three terms had flitted over him, while 
he lay in the gloomy wilderness of insanity ; and when I satisfied 
him of this fact, he alluded, with a sigh, to the beautiful thought of 
one of our old dramatists, who, illustrating the unconscious lapse of 
years over “ Endymion,” makes one tell him,— 


And behoid, the twig to which thou laidest thy head, is now become.a tree ! * 


It was not till several days after his restoration to reason, that I 
ventured to enter into any thing like detailed conversation with 
him, or to make particular allusions to his late illness ; and on this 
occasion it was that he related to me his rencontre with the fearful 
object which had overturned his reason ; adding, with intense emo- 
tion, that not ten thousand a-year should piance him to live i in the 
same chambers any more. " ws 

During the course of his progress towards complete recovery, 

; : \ 


* Endymion, by Jonn Lyty. The context isso very beautiful, that 1 am tempted 
to quote it:— : 

Cynthia. Endymion! Speak, sweet Endymion! Knowest thou not Cynthia? 

Endymion. Oh, Heaven! what do I behold? Fair Cynthia? Divine Cynthia? 

Cynthia. Iam Cynthia, and thou Endymion. 

Endymion. Endymion! WVhat do I hear? WVhat! a grey beard, hollow.» 
eyes, withered body, and decayed limbs—and all in one night? 

Eumenides. One night? Thou hast slept here forty years, by what enchant- 
ress, as yet it is not known: and behold, the twig to which thou laidest thy head, 
is now become a tree! Callest thou not Eumenides to remembrance? 

Endymion. Thy name I do remember by the sound, but thy fayour I do not 
yet call to mind : only, divine Cynthia, to whom time, fortune, death, and destiny 
are subject, I see and remember : and, in all humility, I regard and reverence. _ 

Cynthia. You shall have good cause to remember Eumenides, who hath, for 
thy safety, forsaken his own solace. 

Endymion. Am.I that Endymion, who was wont in court to lead my life, and 
in justs, tourneys, and arms to exercise my youth? Am I that Endymion? 

Eumenides. Thou art that Endymion, and I Eumenides! Vilt thou not yet 
call me to remembrance ? e . 

Endymion. Ah, sweet Eumenides! I now perceive thou art he, and that my- 
self have the name of Endymion; but that this should be my body, I doubt; for 
how could my curled locks be turned to grey hair, and my strong body to a dying 
weakness—having waxed old not knowing it ? 

Act 5th, Scene 1. 
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memory shot its strengthening rays farther and farther back into 
the inspissated gloom in ‘which the long interval of insanity had 
shrouded his mind: but it was too dense—too ‘‘ palpable an ob- 
scure’’—to be ever completely and thoroughly illuminated. The 
rays of recollection, however, settled distinctly on some of the more 
prominent points ; and I was several times astonished by his sud- — 
den reference to things which he had said and done during the 
‘very depth and quagmire of his disorder*.” He asked me once, 
for instance, whether he had not made an attempt on his life, and 
with a razor, and how it was that he did not succeed. He had no 
recollection, however, of the long and deadly strugele with his 
keeper—at least he never made the slightest allusion to it, nor, 
of course, did any one else. 

‘<} don’t much mind talking these horrid things over with you, 
Doctor, for you know all the ins and outs of the whole affair; but 
if any of my friends or relatives presume to torture me with any 
allusions or inquiries of this sort—Pll fight them! they'll drive me 
mad again!” The reader may suppose the hint was not disre- 
garded. All recovered maniacs have a dread—an absolute horror 
—of any reference being made to their madness, or any thing they 
have said or done during the course of it; and.is it not easily ac- 
counted for ? 

‘“ Did the horrible spectre which. occasioned your illness in the 
first instance, ever present itself to you afterwards?” I once in- 
quired. He paused and turned pale. Presently he replied, with 
considerable agitation,—‘‘ Yes, yes—it scarcely ever left me. It 
has not always preserved its spectral consistency, but has entered — 
into the most astounding—the most preposterous combinaticns con- 
ceivable, with other objects and scenes—all of them, however, 
more or less, of a distressing or fearful character—many of them 
terrific!” I begged him, if it were not unpleasant to him, to give 
me a specimen of them. 

‘It is certainly far from gratifying to trace scenes of such shame 
and horror ; but I will comply as far as I am able,” said he, rather 
gloomily. ‘‘ Once I saw him,” (meaning the spectre) “‘ leading on an 
army of huge speckled and crested serpents against me; and when 
they came upon me—for I had no power to run away—I suddenly ~ 
found myself in the midst of a pool of stagnant water, absolutely alive 
with slimy, shapeless reptiles ; and while endeavouring to make my 
way out, he rose to the surface, his face hissing in the water, and blaz- 
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ing bright as ever ! “Again, I thought I saw him in single combat, by 
the gates of Eden, with Satan—and the air thronged and heated 
with swart faces looking on!” This was unquestionably some dim 
confused recollection of the Milton readings, in the earlier part of 
his illness. ‘‘ Again, I thought I was in the act of opening my snuff- 
box, when he issued from it, diminutive, at first, in size—but swell- 
ing, soon, into gigantic proportions, and his fiery features diffusing 
a light and heat around, that absolutely scorched and blasted! At 
another time, I thought T was. gazing upwards on a sultry summer 
sky ; and, in the midst of a lumimous fissure in it, made by the light- 
ning, I distinguished his accursed figure, with his glowing features 
wearing an expression of horror, and his limbs outstretched, as if 
he had been hurled down from some height or other, and was fall- 

ing through the sky towards me. Tle came—he came—flung him- 

self into my recoiling arms—and clung to me—burning, scorch- 

— ing, withering my soul within me! I thought farther, that I was 

all the while the subject of strange, paradoxical, contradictory feel- 

ings towards him,—that I at one and the same time loved and 

loathed, feared and despised him!*’’? He mentioned several other 

instances of the confusions in his ‘‘chamber of imagery.” I told 

him of his sudden exclamation concerning Mr 'T——’s burial, and 

its singular corroboration ; but he either did not, or aff ected not, to 

recollect any thing about it. He,told me he had a full and distinct 

recollection of being for a long time possessed with the notion of 

making himself a ‘‘sacrifice” of some sort or other, and that he 

was seduced or goaded on to do so, by.the spectre, by the most 

dazzling temptations, and under the most appalling threats, —one 

of which latter was, that God would plunge him into hell for ever, 

if he did not offer up himself, —that if he did so, he should be a 

sublime spectacle to the universe,” etc. etc. etc. 

‘*Do you recollect any thing ‘Adak dictating a novel or a ro- 
mance?” Tle started, as if struck with some sudden recollection. 
‘¢No—but [ll tell you what I recollect well—that the spectre and 
I were set to copy all the tales and romances that ever had been 
written, in a large, bold, round hand, and then translate them into 
Greek or Latin verse!” He smiled, nay even laughed at the 
thought, almost the first time of his giving way to such emotions 
since his recovery. He added, that, as to the latter, the idea of the 
utter hopelessness of ever getting through such a stupendous un- 


* A very curious case has been handed to me, corroboratory of this strange 
condition of feeling, but I am not allowed to make it public. ~ 
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derakrie never once vadeutee itself to him, and that he should 
have gone on with it, but that he lost his inkstand! ; 

‘‘Had you ever a clear.and distinct idea that you had lost the 
right use of reason ?’” 

‘Why, about that, to tell the truth, I’ve been puzzling myself a 
good deal, and yet I cannot say any thing decisive. I do fancy 
that at times I had short, transient glimpses into the real state of 
things, but they were so evanescent. I am conscious of feeling at 
these times incessant fury, arising from a sense of personal con- 
straint, and I longed once to strangle some one who was giving me 
medicine.”’ 

But one of the most singular of all is yet to come. He still per- 
sisted—yes, then—after te complete recovery, as we supposed, in 
avowing his belief that we had hired a huge boa serpent from 
Exeter Change, to come and keep constant watch over him, to 
constrain his moyements when he threatened to become violent ; 
that it lay constantly coiled up under his bed for that purpose ; 
that he could now and then feel the *motions—the writhing undu- 
lating motions, of its coils—hear it utter a sort of sigh, and see it 
often elevate its head over the bed, and play with its slippery, de- 
licate forked tongue over his face, to soothe him to sleep. When 
poor M——, with a serious, earnest air, assured me he stiuu be- 
lieved all this, my hopes of his complete and final restoration to 
sanity were dashed at once! How such an absurd—in short, I 
have no terms in which | may adequately characterise it—how, I 
say, such an idea could possibly be persisted in, I was bewildered 
in attempting to conceive. I frequently strove to reason him out 
of it, but in vain. To no purpose did I burlesque and caricature 
the notion almost beyond all bounds ; it was useless to remind him 
of the blank impossibility of it; he regarded me with such a face as 
I should exhibit to a fluent personage, quite in earnest in demon- 
strating to me that the moon was made of green cheese. 

I have once before heard of a patient who, after recovering from 
an attack of insanity, retained one solitary crotchet—one little stain 
or speck of lunacy—about which, and which alone, he was mad to 
the end of his life. I supposed such to be the case with M——. 
It was possible—barely so, I thought—that he might entertain his 
preposterous notion about the boa, and yet be sound in the general 
texture of his mind. I prayed God it might; I ‘hoped against 
hope.” The last evening I ever spent with him, was occupied with 
my endeavouring, once for all, to disabuse him of the idea in ques- 
tion; and, in the course of our conversation, he disclosed one or 
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two other little symptoms—specks of lunacy—which made me leave 
him; filled with disheartening doubts as to the probability of a per- 
manent recovery. ° 

My worst fears were awfully realized. .In about five years from 
the period above alluded to, M——, who had got married, and had 
enjoyed excellent general health, was spending the summer with 
his family at Brussels—and one night destroyed himself—alas! alas! 
destroyed himself in a manner too terrible to mention! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MARTYR PHILOSOPHER. 


Ir has been my lot to witness many dreadful deathbeds. I am 
not overstating the truth when I assert, that nearly eight out of 
every ten that have come under my personal observation—of course, 
excluding children—have more or less partaken of this character. 
I know only one way of accounting for. it, and some may accuse 
ine of cant for adverting to it,—men will not Live as if they were 
to die. ‘They are content to let that event come upon them ‘‘like 
a thief in the night." They grapple with their final foe, not 
merely unprepared, but absolutely incapacitated for the struggle, 
and then wonder and wail at their being overcome and ‘‘ trodden 
under foot.” I have, in some of the foregoing chapters, attempted 
to sketch three or four dreary scenes of this description, my pencil 
trembling m my hand the while ; and could I but command colours 
dark enough, it were yet in my power to portray others far more 
appalling than any that have gone before—cases of those who 
have left life ‘“‘clad in horror’s hideous robe,”—‘“‘ whose sun has 
gone down at noon in darkness,” if | may be pardoned for quoting 
the fearful language of a very unfashionable book. 

Now, however, for a while at least, let the storm pass away ; the 
accumulated clouds of guilt, despair, madness, disperse; and the 


* One of my patients, whom a long course of profligacy had brought to a painful 
and premature deathbed, once quoted this striking Scriptural expression when 
within less than an hour of his end, and with a thrill of terror. 
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lightning of the fiercer passions cease to shed its disastrous glare 
over our minds. Let us rejoice beneath the serened heavens ; let 
us seek sunnier spots—by turning to the more peaceful pages of 
humanity. Let.me attempt to lay before the reader a short account 
of one whose exit was eminently calm, tranquil, and dignified ; who 
did not skulk into his grave with shame and fear, but laid down life 
with honour : leaving behind him the influence of his greatness and 
goodness, like the evening sun—who smiles sadly on the sweet 
scenes he is quitting, and a holy lustre glows long on the features — 
of nature— fs 


Quiet, asa nun 
Breathless with adoration.— VV orDswortTu. 


ee, 


Even were I disposed, I could not gratify the reader with any 
thing like a fair sketch of the early days of Mr E+—. I have 
often lamented, that, knowing as I did the simplicity and frankness 
of his disposition, I did not once avail myself of several opportuni- 
ties which fell in my way of becoming acquainted with the leading 
particulars of his life. Now, however, as is generally the case, I 
can but deplore my negligence, when remedying it is mpossible. 
All that have now in my power to record, are some particulars of 
his latter days. Interesting I know they will be considered : may 
they prove instructive! I hope the few records I have here pre- 
served, will shew how a mind long disciplined by philosophy, and 
strengthened by religious principle, may triumph over the assault 
of evils and misfortunes combined against its expiring energies. It 


is fitting, I say, the world should bear how nobly EK—— surmounted 
such a sudden influx of disasters as have seldom before burst over- 
whelmingly upon a deathbed. 


And should this chapter of my Diary chance to be seen by any 
of his relatives and early friends, I hope the reception it shall meet 
with from the public may stimulate them to give the world some 
fuller particulars of Mr E——’s valuable, if not very varied life. 
More than seven years have elapsed since his death; and, as yet, 
the only intimation the public has had of the event, has been in the 
dreary corner of the public prints allotted to ‘‘ Deaths,”—and a 
brief enumeration in one of the quarterly journals of some of his 
leading contributions to science. The world at large, however, 
scarcely know that he ever lived—or, at least, how he lived or 
died.—But how often is such the fate of modest merit! 


~ 
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My first acquaintance with Mr E—— commenced accidentally, 
not long before his death, at one of the evening meetings of a learn- 
ed society, of which we were both members. The first elimpse I 
caught of him interested me much, and inspired me with a kind of 
reverence for him. [He came into the room within a few minutes’ 
of the chair’s being taken, and walked quietly and slowly, with a 
kind of stooping gait, to one of the benches near the fire-place, 
_ where he sat down without taking off his great coat, and, crossing 

his gloved hands on the knob of a high walking-stick, he rested his 
chin on them, and in that attitude continued throughout ‘the even- 
ing. He removed his hat when the chairman made his appearance ; 
and J never saw a finer head in my life. ‘The crown was quite bald, 
but the base was fringed round, as it were, with a little soft, glossy, 
silver-hued hair, which, in the distance, looked like a faint halo. 
His forehead was of noble proportions; and, in short, there was an 
expression of serene intelligence in his features, blended with meek- 
ness and dignity, which quite enchanted me. 

‘Pray, who is that gentleman?” I inquired of my friend. Dr 
D—-—, who was sitting beside me. ‘‘Do you mean that elderly 
thin man sitting near the fire- -place, with a great-coat on?” —‘‘ The 
same.” —‘‘ Oh, it is Mr E——, one of the very ablest men in the 
room, though he talks the least,” whispered my friend; ‘‘and a. 
man who comes the nearest to my beau idéal of a philosopher of 
any man I ever knew or heard of in the present day.” 

‘Why, he does not seem very well known here,” said I, observ- 
ing that. he neither spoke to, nor was spoken to, by any of the 
members present. * ‘Ah, poor Mr E——is breaking up, I’m afraid, 
and that very fast,” replied my friend with a sigh. ‘‘ He comes 
but seldom to our evening meetings, and is not ambitious of making 
many acquaintance.” I mtimated an eager desire to be introduced 
to him. ‘‘ Oh, nothing easier,” replied my friend, ‘‘for I know 
him more familiarly than any one present, and he is, besides, simple 
as a child in his manners, even to eccentricity, and the most amiable 
man in the world. [ll introduce you when the meeting’s over.” 
While we were thus whispering together, the subject of our con- 
versation suddenly rose from his seat, and, with a little trepidation 
of manner, addressed a few words to the chair in correction of some 
assertions which he interrupted a member in advancing. It was 
something, if I recollect right, about the atomic theory, and was 
received with marked deference by the president, and general 
‘Hear! hear!” from the members. He then resumed his seat, 
in which he was presently followed by the speaker, whom he had 
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evidently discomfited; his eyes glistened, and his cheeks were 
flushed with the effort he had made, and he did not rise again till 

the conclusion of the sitting. We then made our way to him, and 

my friend introduced me.. He received me politely and frankly. 

‘He complained, in a weak voice, that the walk thither had quite: 
exhausted him—that he feared his health was failing him, etc. 

‘¢Why, Mr E——, you look very well,” said my friend. 

‘* Ay, perhaps I do; but you know how little faith is to be put in 
the hale looks of an old and weak man. Age generally puts a good 
face on bad matters even to the last,’”’ he added, with a smile anda 
shake of the head. 

“A sad night!” he exclaimed, on hearing the wind howling 
drearily without, for we were standing by a window at the north- 
east corner of the large building ; and a March wind swept cruelly 
by, telling bitter things to the old and feeble who had to face jit. 
‘¢ Allow me to recommend that you wrap up your neck and breast. 
well,” said I. 3 

‘J intend it, indeed,” he replied, as he was folding up a large silk 
handkerchief. ‘‘ One must guard one’s candle with one’s hand; 
or Death will blow it outina moment. ‘That’s the sort of treatment 
we old people get from him; no ceremony—he waits for one at a 
bleak corner, and puffs out one’s expiring light with a breath ; and 
then hastens on to the more vigorous torch of youth.” 

‘Have you a coach?” inquired Dr D——. ‘‘ A coach! I shall 
walk it in less than twenty minutes,” said Mr E——, buttoning his 
coat up to the chin. 

‘¢ Allow me to offer you both a seat in mine,’ said 1; ‘‘ it is at the 
coor, and [ am driving towards your neighbourhood.” He and 
Dr D—— accepted the offer, and in a few minutes’ time we entered 
and drove off. We soon set down the latter, who lived close by ; 
and then my new philosophical friend and I were left together. 
Our conversation turned, for a while, on the evening’s discussion . 
at the society ; and, ina very few words, remarkably well chosen, 
he pointed out what he considered to have been errors committed 
by Sir —— and Dr——, the principal speakers. Iwas not more: 
charmed by the lucidness of his views, than by the unaffected diffi- 
dence with which they were expressed. 

‘* Well,” said he, after a little pause in our conversation, “ your ) 
carriage motion is mighty pleasant! It seduces one into a feeling: 
of indolence! These delicious, soft, yielding cushioned backs and 
seats,—they would make a man loath to use his legs again! Yet I 
never kept a carriage in my life, though I have often wanted one, 
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and could easily have afforded it once.” Tasked him why? He- 
replied, ‘‘It was not because he feared childish accusations of os- 

tentation, nor yet in order to save money, but because he thought it 

becoming to a rational being to be content with the natural means 

God has given him, both as to matter of necessity and pleasure. It 

was an insult,” he said, ‘‘to Nature, while she was in full vigour, 

and had exhibited little or no deficiency in her functions—to hurry 

to Art. For my own part,” he continued, ‘‘1 have always found a 

quiet but exquisite satisfaction, m continuing independent of her as- 

sistance, though at the cost of some occasional inconvenience : it 

gives you a consciousness of relying incessantly on Him who made 

you, and sustains you in being. Do you recollect the solemn saying 

_ of Johnson to Garrick, on seeing the immense levies the latter had 

made on the resources of ostentatious, ornamental art? ‘ Davie, Da- 

vie, these are the things that make a deathbed terrible!’” 1 said 

something about Diogenes. ‘‘ Ah,” he replied quickly, ‘‘ the other 

extreme. He accused nature of superfluity, redundancy. A proper 

subordination of externals to her use, is part of her province, else 

why is she placed among so many materials, and with such facilities 

of using them? My principle, if such it may be called, is, that art 

may minister to nature, but not pamper or surfeit her with super- 

fluities. 

‘*You would laugh, perhaps, to come to my house, and see the 
extent to which I have carried my principles into practice. I, yes, 
‘I, whose life has been devoted, among other things, to the discovery 
of mechanical contrivances! You, accustomed, perhaps, to the 
elegant redundancies. of these times, may consider my house and 
furniture absurdly plain and naked—a tree stripped of its leaves, 
where the birds are left to lodge on the bare branches! But I 
want little, and do not ‘ want that little long. '—Stop, however, here 
is my house! Come—a laugh, you know, is good before bed— 
will you have it now ? Come, see a curiosity—a Diogenes, but no 
Cynic!” Had the reader seen the modesty, the dureviilaee the 
calmness of manner, with which Mr E——, from time to time, 
joied in the conversation, of which the above is the substance, and 
been aware of the weight due to his sentiments, as those of one who 
had really trvep up to them all his life,—who had earned a noble 
character in the philosophical world—if he be aware how often old 
age and pedantry, grounded on a small reputation, are blended in 
repulsive union; he might not consider the trouble I haye taken, 
thrown away, in recording this my first conversation with Mr a, 
He was, indeed, an instance of ‘philosophy teaching by example ;” 
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a sort of character to be sought out for in life, as one at whose feet 
we may:safely sit down and learn. | 

I could not accept of Mr E——’s invitation that evening, as I had 
a patient to see a little farther on: but I promised him an early call. 
All my way home my mind was filled with the image of E——, and. 
partook of the tranquillity and pensiveness of its guest. 

I scarcely know how it was, but, with all my admiration of Mr 
K——, I suffered the month of May to approach its close before I 
again encountered him. It was partly owing to a sudden increase 
of business, created by a raging scarlet fever—and partly ocea- 
sioned by illness in my own family. I often thought and talked, 
however, of the philosopher, for that was the name he went -by 
with Dr D—— and myself. Mr E—— had invited us both to take 
‘< an old-fashioned friendly cup of tea’”’ with him ; and, accordingly, 
about six o’clock, we found ourselves driving down to his house. 
On our way, Dr D—— told me, that our friend had been a widower 
nearly five years; and that the loss, somewhat sudden, of his» 
amiable and accomplished wife, had worked a great change in hifth, 
by divesting him of nearly all interest in life or its concerns. He 
pursued even his philosophical occupations with languor—more 
from a kind of habit than inclination. Still he retained the same 
evenness and cheerfulness which had distmguished him through 
life. But the blow had been struck which had severed him from 
the world’s joys and engagements. He might be compared to a 
sreat tree torn up by the root, and laid prostrate by a storm, yet 
which dies not all at once. The sap is not instantaneously dried 
up; but for weeks, or even months, you may see the smaller 
branches still shooting unconsciously imto short-lived existence, all 
fresh and tender from the womb of their dead mother; and a rich 
ereen mantle of leaves long concealing from view the poor fallen 
trunk beneath. Such was the pensive turn my thoughts had taken 
by the time we had reached Mr E——’s door. 

It was a fine summer evening—the hour of calm excitement. The 
old-fashioned window panes of the house we had stopped at, shone 
like small sheets of fire in the steady slanting rays of the retiring 
sun. It was the first house of a very respectable antique-looking 
row, in the suburbs of London, which had been built in the days of 
Henry the Eighth. Three stately poplars stood sentries before the 
gateway. e ? ; 

/ Well, here we are at last, at Plato’s Porch, as ve christened 
it,” said Dr D——, knocking at the door. On entering the parlour, 
a large old-fashioned room, furnished with the utmost simplicity, 
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consistent with comfort, we found Mr E—— sitting near the win- 
dow, reading. He was ina brown dressing-gown, and study cap. 

He rose and welcomed us cheerfully. ‘‘I have been looking into 
La Place,” said he, in the first pause which ensued, “and a little 
before your arrival, had flattered myself that I had detected some 
erroneous calculations ; and only look at the quantity of evidence that 
was necessary to convince me that I was a simpleton by the side of 
La Place!” pointing to two or three sheets of paper crammed with 
small algebraical characters in pencil—a fearful array of symbols— 
“3 a’, (|= +9—n=9; n X log. e”—and sines, co- 
sines, series, etc. without end. J had the curiosity to take up the 
volume in question, while he was speaking to Dr D——, and no- 
ticed on the fly-leaf the complimentary autograph of the Marquis 
La Place, who had sent his work to Mr E——. Tea was presently 
brought in; and as soon as the plain old-fashioned china, etc. 
had been placed on the table by the man-servant, himself a know- 
ing old fellow as I ever saw in my life, Miss E——, the philoso- 
plier’s niece, made her appearance,—an elegant unaffected girl, 
with the same style of features as her uncle. , 

‘<I can give a shrewd guess at your thoughts, Dr ——,” said Mr 
E——, smiling, as he caught my eye following the movements of 
the man-servant till he left the room. ‘‘You fancy my keeping a 
man-servant to wait at table does not tally very well with what I 
said the last time I had the pleasure of seeing you.” 

‘¢O dear! I’m sure you’re mistaken, Mr E——. I was struck 
- with the singularity of his countenance and manners,—those of a 
staunch old family servant.’ j | 

‘* Ah, Joseph is a vast favourite with my uncle,” said Miss K—~—, 
‘“*T can. assure you, and fancies himself nearly as great a man as his 
master.” 

‘“Why, as far as the pratique of the laboratory is concerned, I 
doubt if his superior is to be found in London. He knows i, and 
all my ways, as well as he knows the palm of his own hand! He 
has the neatest way in the world of making hydrogen gas, and, 
what is more, found it out himself,” said Mr E——, explaining the. 
process; ‘‘and then he is a miracle of cleanliness and care! he has 
not cost me ten shillings in breakage since I knew him. He moves 
among my brittle wares like a cat ona glass wall.” 

‘¢ And then he writes and reads for my uncle—does all the minor 
work of the laborator y—goes on errands—waits at table—in short, 
he’s invaluable,” said Miss E——. 

‘(Quite a factotum, I protest!” exclaimed Dr D——. 
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** You'd lose your better half, then, if he were to hb I suppose,”’ 
said I, quickly. 

‘‘No! that can happen but once,” replied Mr E——,, alluding to 
the death of his wife. Conversation flagged for a moment. ‘‘ You’ve 
forgotten,” at length said E——, breaking the melancholy pause, 
‘‘the very chiefest of poor Joseph’s accomplishments what an 
admirable unwearied nurse he is to me!” At that moment Joseph 
enteréd the room, witha note in his hand, which he gave to Mr 
E——. I guessed where it came from—for, happening a few mo- 
ments before to cast my eye to the window, I saw a footman walk- 
ing up to the door; and there was no mistaking the gorgeous 
scarlet liveries of the Duke of ——. E——, after glancing over 
the letter, begged us to excuse him for a minute or two, as the man 
was wailing for an answer. 

‘‘You, of course, knew what my uncle alluded to,” said MissE——, 


addressing Dr D—— in a low tone, as soon as E—— had closed 
the door after him, ‘‘ when he spoke of Joseph’s being a nurse— 
don’t you?” Dr D—— nodded. ‘‘My poor uncle,” she con- 


tinued, addressing me, ‘‘ has been for nearly twenty-five years af- 
flicted with a dreadful disease in the spine ; and during all that time 
he,has suffered a perfect martyrdom from it. He could not stand 
straight up, if it were to save his life ; and he is obliged to sleep in a 
bed of a very curious description,—the joint contrivance of him- 
self and Joseph. He takes nearly half an ounce of landanum every 
night, at bed time; without which, the pains, which are always 
most excruciating at night-time, would not suffer him to get a mo- - 
ment’s sleep!—Oh, how often have I seen him rolling about on 
this carpet and hearth-rug—yes, even in the presence of visitors— 
in a perfect ecstasy of agony, and uttering the most heart-breaking 
- groans!” 

“¢ And I can add,” said Dr D——, ‘‘that hei is the most perfect 
Job—the most angelic sufferer I ever saw!” 

‘Indeed, indeed, he is,” rejoined Miss E——, with emotion. ‘‘I 
can say, with perfect truth, that I never once heard him murmur 
or complain at his hard fate. When I have been expressmg my 

sympathies, during the extremity of his anguish, he has gasped, 
“Well, well, it might have been worse!”—Miss E—— suddenly 
raised her handkerchief to her eyes, for they were overflowing. 

‘* Do you see that beautiful little picture hanging over the mantle- 
piece?” she inquired, after a pause, which neither Dr D—— nor I 
seemed inclined to interrupt—pointing to an exquisite oil-painting 
of the crucifixion. ‘‘I have seen mt poor ‘uncle lying down on the 
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floor, while in the most violent paroxysms of pain, and with his 
eyes fixed intensely on that picture, exclaim, ‘ Thine were greater 
—thine were greater!’ And then he has presently clasped his 
hands upwards ; a smile has beamed upon his pallid quivering fea- 
tures, and. he has told me the pain was abated.” 

 “Tonce was present during one of these painfully interesting 
scenes,” said Dr D——, ‘‘and have seen such a heavenly radiance 
on his countenance, as could not have been occasioned by the mere 
sudden cessation of the anguish he had been suffering.” 

‘* Does not this strange disorder abate with his i increasing years?” 
I inquired. 

‘* Alas, no!” replied Miss E——, ‘‘ but is, if possible, more fre- 
quent and severe in its seizures. Indeed, we all think it is wearing 
him out fast. But for the unwearied services of that faithful crea- 
ture, Joseph, who sleeps in the same room with him, my uncle 
must have died long ago.” 

‘‘How did this terrible disorder attack Mr E——, and when?” | 
J inquired. Iwas informed that he himself origmated the com- 
plaint with an injury he sustained when a very young man: he was 
riding, one day, on horseback, and his horse, suddenly rearing 
backward, Mr E——’s back came in violent contact with a plank, 
projecting from behind a cart loaded with ‘timber. He was, be- 
sides, however, subject to a constitutional feebleness in the spine, 
derived from his father and grandfather. He had consulted almost 
every surgeon of eminence in England, and a few on the Continent ; 
- and spent a little fortune among them—but all had been in vain! 
‘‘Really, you will be quite surprised, Doctor ——,” said Miss 
_ E——, ‘‘to know, that though such a martyr to pam, and now 
in his sixty-fourth year, my uncle is more active in his habits, and 
regular in his hours, than I ever knew any one. He rises almost 
invariably at four o’clock in summer, and at six in winter,—and 
this, though so helpless, that without Joseph’s assistance, he could 
not dress himself ’”’—— 

‘¢Ah! by the way,” interrupted Dr D——, ‘‘ that is another pe- 
culiarity in Mr E——’s case; he is subject to a sort of nightly para- 
lysis of the upper extr emities, from which he does not completely , 
recover, till he has been up for some two or three hours.” 

How little had I thought of the under current of agony, flowing 
incessantly beneath the calm surface of his cheerful and dignified de- 
meanour! O philosophy !—O Christian philosophy !—Ihad failed to 
detect any marks of suffering in his features, though I had now had 
two interviews with him—so completely, even hitherto, had “his 
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unconquerable mind dine the clay””—as one of our old writers 
expresses it. If I had admired and respected him heretofore, on 
the ground of Dr D——’s opinion—how did I now feel disposed 
to adore him! I looked on him as an instance of long-tried heroism 
and fortitude, almost unparalleled in the history of man. Such 
thoughts were passing through my mind, when Mr E—— re- 
entered the room. What I had heard during his absence, made 
me now look on him with tenfold interest. I wondered that I had 
overlooked his stoop—and the permanent print of pain on his pallid 
cheek. I gazed at him, in short, with feelings of sympathy and 
reverence, akin to those called forth*by a picture of one of the 
ancient martyrs. 

‘‘I’m sorry to have been deprived of your company so long,” 
said he; ‘* but I have had to answer an invitation, and several ques- 
tions besides, from——TI daresay you know whom?” addressing 
Dr D——. 

‘‘T can guess, on the principle ex ungue——the gaudy tery 

‘yvaunts of royalty’—eh! Is it?” ve 

‘Yes. He has invited me to dine with Lord ——, Sir ——, © 
and several other members of the —— Society, at ——, this day 
week, but I have declined. At my tinie of life I can’t stand late 
hours and excitement. Besides, one must learn betimes to wean 
from the world, or be suddenly snatched from it, screaming like a 
child,” said Mr E——, with an impressive air. 


‘‘T believe you are particularly intimate with ——; at least 1 
have heard so. Are you?” inquired Dr D——. 
‘*No. I might possibly have been so, for —— has shewn great 


consideration towards me; but I can assure you, I am the sought, 
' rather than theseeker, and have been all my life.” 

‘‘It is often fatal to philosophical independence to approach too 
frequently, and too nearly, the magic circle of the court,” said I. 

‘«'True. Science is, and should be, aspiring. So is the eagle ; 
but the royal bird never approaches so near the sun, as to be 
drowned: in its blaze. Q—— has been eile since he became a 
C0uPtION Ps Fo | 

‘* What do you think of ——’s pretensions to science, generally 
and his motives for seeking so anxiously the intimacy of the learned?” 
inquired Dr D——. 

“Why, ——” replied E——, with some hesitation; ‘’tis a won- 
der ful thing for him to know even a fiftieth part of rwhat he does. 
He is popularly acquainted with the outlines of most of the leading 
sciences. He went through a regular course of readings with my 
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admirable friend —— : but he has not the time necessary to ensure 
a successful prosecution of science. It is, however, infinitely ad- 
vantageous to science and literature, to have the willing and active 
patronage of royalty. I never knew him exhibit one trait of over- 
bearing dogmatism; and that is saying much for one whom all 
flatter always. It has struck me, however, that he has rather too 
anxious an eye towards securing the along” and applause of a 
Macenas.” 

“Pray, Mr E——, do you recollect mentioning to me an incident 
which occurred at a large dinner party given by ——, where you 
were present, when Dr —— made use of these words to ——: 
‘ Does not your —— think it possible for a man to pelt another with 
potatoes, to provoke him to fling peaches in return, for want of other 
missiles ?—and the furious answer was ————. 

‘* We will drop that subject, if you please,” said E—— coldly, 
at the same time colouring, and giving my friend a peculiar moni- 
tory look. 

‘‘T know well, personally, that —— has done very many noble 
things in his day—most of them, comparatively, in secret; and one 
magnificent action he has performed lately towards a man of scien- 
lific eminence, who has been as unfortunate as he is deserving, 
which will probably never come to the public ear, unless —— and 
—— die suddenly,” said Mr E——. He had scarcely uttered these 
words, when he turned suddenly pale, laid down his tea-cup with 
a quivering hand, and slipped slowly from his chair to the floor, 
where he lay at his full length, rolling to and fro, with his hands 
pressed upon the lower part of his spine—and all the while utter- 
ing deep sighs and groans. The big drops of perspiration, rolling 
from his forehead down his cheeks, evidenced the dreadful agony 
he was enduring. Dr D—— and I both knelt down on one knee 
by his side, proffering our assistance ; but he entreated us to leave 
him to himself for a few moments, and he should soon be better. 

‘‘Emma!” he gasped, calling his niece—who, sobbing bitterly, 
was at his side in a moment—‘‘ kiss me—that’s a dear girl—and go 
up to bed—but, on your way, send Joseph here directly.” She 
retired, and in a few moments Joseph entered hastily, with a bread 
leathern band, which he drew round his,master’s waist and buckled 
tightly. He then pressed with both his hands for some time upon 
the immediate seat of.the pain. Our situation was embarrassing 
and distressing—both of us medical men, and yet compelled to 
stand by, mere passive spectators of agonies we,could neither alle- 
viate nor remove. 
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you ieplutely despair of discovering ‘abet the precise na- 
tl his complaint is?” I inquired in an under tone. 

“ Yes—in common with every one else that has tried to discover 

- That it is an affection of the spinal chord, is clear; but what is 
ee immediate exciting cause of these tremendous par Oxysms I can- 
not conjecture,” replied Dr D——. 

‘¢ What have been the principal remedies resorted to?” 

‘‘ Oh, every thing—almost every thing that the wit of man could 
devise—local and general bleedings to a dreadful extent ; irritations 
and counter irritations without end ; electricity—galvanism—all the 
resources of medicine and surgery have been ransacked to no pur- 
pose.—Look at him!” whispered Dr D—-—, ‘‘look—look—do you 
see how his whole body is drawn together ina heap, while his limbs 
are quivering as though they would fall from him ?—See—see— 
how they are now struck out, and plunging about, his hands clutch- 
ing convulsively at the carpet—scarcely a trace of humanity in his 
. distorted features—as if this great and good man were the sport 
of a demon!” 

“‘Oh! gracious God! Can we do nothing to help him?” T in- 
quired, suddenly approaching him, almost stifled with my emotions. 
Mr E—— did not seem conscious of our approach; but lay rather 
quieter, groaning,—‘‘ Oh—oh—oh—that it would please God to 
dismiss me from my suffermgs !” 

‘«My dear, dear Mr E——,” exclaimed Dr D——, excessively 
agitated, ‘‘can we do nothing for you? Can't we be of any service 
to you?” 

‘* Oh, none—none—none!” he groaned, in tones expressive of 
utter hopelessness. For more than a quarter of an hour did this 
victim of disease continue writhing on the floor, and we standing 
by, ‘‘physicians of no value!’’ The violence of the paroxysm 
abated at length, and again we stooped, for the purpose of raising 
him and carrying him to the sofa—but he motioned us off, exclaim- 
ing so faintly as to be almost inaudible,—‘‘ No—no, thank you—I 
must not be moved for this hour—and when I am, it must be to 
bed.” —‘Then we will bid you good-evening, and pray to God you 
may be better in the morning.” —‘‘ Yes—yes ; better—better ; good 
—good-bye,” he muttered indistinctly. 

‘¢Master’s falling asleep, Gentlemen, as he always does after 
these fits,” said Joseph, who had his arm round his suffering master’s 
neck. We, of course, left immediately, and met Miss E—— in the 
passage, muffled in her shawl, and sobbing as if she would break 
her heart. | 
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DrD—— told n me, as we were driving home, that, “about two = 


years ago, E—— made a week’s stay with him; and t hat, on one 
occasion, he endured agonies of such dreadful intensity, as nothing 
could abate, or in any measure alleviate, but two doses of lauda- 
num, of nearly half an ounce each, within half an hour of each 
other; and that even then he did not sleep for more than two 
hours. ‘‘ When he awoke,” continued my friend, ‘che was lying 
on the sofa ina state of the utmost exhaustion, the perspiration 
running from him like water. I asked him if he did not some- 
times yield to such thoughts as were suggested to Job by his im- 


petuous friends,—to ‘curse God and die,’—to repine at the long. 


and lingering tortures he had endured nearly all his life, for no 
apparent crime of his own? ‘No, no,’ he replied calmly; I’ve suf- 
fered too long an apprenticeship to pain for that! I own I was 


at first a little - disobedient—a little restive—but now I am learning - 


resignation! Would not useless fretting serve to enhance—to ag- 


gravate my pains?’ ‘Well!’ Texclaimed, ‘it puzzles my theo- - 


2 


Lika if any thing could make me sceptical ——.’ E—— saw the 


tram of my thoughts, and interrupted me, laying his white wasted - 


hand on mine—‘I always strive to bear in mind that Iam in the 
hands of a God as coop as great, and that Iam not to doubt his 
goodness, because I cannot exactly see how he brings it about. 
Doubtless there are reasons for my suffering what I do, which, 
though at present incomprehensible to me, would appear abun- 
dantly satisfactory, could I be made acquainted with them. Oh, 
Dr D——, what would become of me,’ said E——, solemnly, ‘ were 
I, instead of the rich consolations of religion, to have nothing to 
‘rely on but the disheartening speculations of infidelity !—If in this 
world only I have hope,’ he continued, looking steadfastly upwards, 
‘I am of all men most miserable! ’—Is it not dangerous to know 
such a man, lest one should feel inclined to fall down and worship 
him?” inquired my friend. Indeed I thought so. Surely E—— 
was a miracle of patience and fortitude! and how he had contrived 
to make his splendid advancements in science, while subject to 
such almost unheard-of tortures, both as to duration and intensity 
—had deyoted himself so successfully to the prosecution of studies 
requiring habits of long, patient, profound, abstraction, —was to 
me inconceivable. 

How few of us are aware of what is suffered by those with whom 
we are most intimate! How few know the heavy counterbalancings 
of popularity and eminence—the exquisite agonies, whether phy- 
sical or mental, inflicted by one irremoyeable “thorn in the flesh!” 


> 


—_——_ 
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Oh! the miseries of that eminence whose chief prerogative too 
often is— | 


iv Above the vulgar herd to rot in state! 


How little had I thought, while gazing at the —— Rooms on this 
admirable man, first fascinated with the placidity of his noble fea- 
tures, that I looked at one who had equal claims to the character 
of a martyr and a philosopher! How my own petty grievances 
dwindled away in comparison with those endured by E——! How 
contemptible the pusillanimity I had often exhibited ! 

And do you, reader, who, if a man, are, perhaps, in the habit of 
cursing and blaspheming, while smarting under the toothach, or 
- any of those minor “ills that flesh is heir to,” think, at such times, 
of poor, meek, suffering E——, and be silent! 

I could not dismiss from my mind the painful image of _K—— 
writhing on the floor, as I have above described, but lay the greater 
part of the night reflecting on the probable nature of his unusual 
disorder. Was it any thing of a spasmodic nature? Would not 
such attacks have worn him out long ago? Was it one of the re- 
moter effects of partial paralysis? Was it a preternatural pressure 
on the spinal chord, occasioned by fracture of one of the vertebree, 
or enlargement of the intervertebral ligaments? Or was it 
owing to a thickening of the medulla-spinalis itself? 

Fifty similar conjectures passed through my mind, excited as 
well by the singularity of the disease, as by sympathy for the suf- 
ferer. Before I fell asleep, I resolved to call on him during the 
next day, and inquire carefully into the nature of his symptoms, in 
the forlorn hope of hitting on some means of mitigating his suf: 
ferings. 

By twelve o’clock at noon I was set down again at hisdoor. A 
maid-servant answered my summons, and told me that Mr E—— 
and Joseph were busily engaged in the “‘ Labbory!” She took in 
my card to him, and returned with her master’s compliments, and 
he would thank me to stepin. I followed the girl to the labora- 
tory. On opening the door, I saw E—— and his trusty work-fel- 
low, Joseph, busily engaged in fusing some species of metal. The 
former was dressed as on the preceding evening, with the addition 
of a long black apron,—looked heated and flushed with exercise ; 
and, with his stooping gait, was holding some small implement over 
the furnace, while Joseph, on his knees, was puffing away at the 
fire with a small pair of bellows.—To anticipate for a moment. 
How little did E—— or I imagine, that this was very nearly the 
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last time of his ever again entering the scene of his long and useful 


scientific labours ! 


I was utterly astonished to see one whose sufferings over night 
had been so dreadful, quietly pursuing his avocations in the morn- 
ing, as though nothing had happened to him ! 

‘¢ Excuse my shaking hands with you for the present, Doctor,” 
said E——, looking at me through a huge pair of tortoise-shell 
spectacles, ‘‘for both hands are engaged, you see. My friend 
Dr —— has just sent mea piece of platina, and you see I’m already 
playing pranks with it! Really, I'm as eager to spoil a plaything 
to see what my rattle’s made of, as any philosophical child in the 
kingdom! Herel am analyzing, dissolving, transmuting, and so 
on.—But I’ve really an important end in view here, trying a new 


combination of metal, and Dr —— is anxious to know if the result 
of my process corresponds with his.—Now, now, Joseph,” said 
E——, breaking off suddenly, ‘it is ready; bring the’—— At 


this critical instant, by some unlucky accident, poor Joseph sud- 
denly overthrew the whole apparatus—and the compounds, ashes, 
fragments, etc. were spilled on the floor! Really, I quite lost my 
own temper with thinking on the vexatious disappoitment it would 
be to E——. Notso, however, with him. 

‘*Oh, dear—dear, dearme! Well, here’s an end of our day’s 
work before we thought for it! How did you do it, Joseph, eh?” 
said E——, with an air of chagrin, but with perfect mildness of 
tone. What a ludicrous contrast between the philosopher and his 
assistant! The latter, an obese little fellow, with a droll cast of 
one eye, was quite red in the face, and, wringing his hands, ex- 
claimed,—‘‘ 0 Lord—O Lord—O Lord! what could T have been 
doing, Master? ” 

‘‘ Why, that’s surely your concern more than mine,” replied 
E——, smiling atme. ‘‘ Come, come, it can’t be helped—you’ve 
done yourself more harm than me—by giving Dr —— such a spe- 
cimen of your awkwardness as I have not seen for many a month. 
See and set things to rights as soon as possiblé,” said E——, calmly 
putting away his spectacles. 

‘* Well, De ——, what do you think of my little workshop?” 
he continued, addressing me, who still stood with my hat and gloves 
on—surprised and delighted to see that his temper had stood this 
trial, and that such a provoking contre-temps-had really not at all 
ruffled him. From the position in which he stood, the light fell 
strongly on his face, and I saw his features more distinctly than 
heretofore. I noticed that sure index of a thinking countenance,— 
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three strong perpendicular marks or folds between the eyebrows, 


at right angles with the deep wrinkles that furrowed his forehead, _ 


and then the ‘‘ untroubled lustre” of his cold, clear, full, blue eyes, 
rich and serene as that 


——-— through whose clear medium the great sun 
Loveth to shoot his beams, all bright‘ning, all 
Turning to gold. 


Reader, when you see a face of this stamp, so marked, and with — 
such eyes and forehead, rest assured youare looking at a gifted, if 


not an extraordinary man. 
The lower features were somewhat shrunk and sallow—as well 


they might, if only from a thousand hours of agony, setting: aside. 


the constant wearing of his ‘‘ ever waking mind;” yet a smile of 
cheerfulness—call it rather resignation—irradiated his pale coun- 
tenance, like twilight on a sepulchre. He shewed me round his 
laboratory, which was kept in most exemplary cleanliness and or- 
der ; and then, opening a door, we entered the ‘‘ sanctum sancto- 
rum”—his study. It had not more, I should think, than five or 
six hundred books ; but all of them—in plain substantial bindings— 
had manifestly seen good service. Immediately beneath the win- 
dow stood several portions of a splendid astronomical apparatus—a 
-yery large telescope, in exquisite order—a recently invented in- 
strument for calculating the parallaxes of the fixed stars—a chro- 
nometer of his own construction, etc. ‘‘Do you see this piece of 
furniture?” he inquired, directing my attention to a sort of sideless 
sofa, or broad inclined plane, stuffed, the extremity turned up, to 
rest the feet against—and being at an angle of about forty-five de- 
erees with the floor. ‘‘Ah! could that thing speak, it might tell a 
tale of my tortures, such as no living being may! For, when I feel 
my daily paroxysms coming on me, if I am any where near my 
study, I lay my wearied limbs here, and continue till I find relief ! ” 
This put conversation into the very train I wished. I begged him 
to favour me with a description of his disease ; and he sat down and 
complied, I recollect him comparing the pain to that which might 
follow the incessant stinging of a wasp at the spinal marrow—sud- 
den lancinating, accompanied by quivering sensations throughout 
the whole nervous system—followed by a strange sense of numb- 
ness. He said, that at other times it was as though some one were 
in the act of drilling a hole through his backbone, and piercing the 
marrow! Sometimes, during the moments of his most ecstatic 
agonies, he felt as though his backbone were rent asunder all the 
“AT 
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way up. The pain was, on the whole, local—confined to the first 
of the lumbar vertebree ; but occasionally fluctuating between them 
and the dorsal. 

When he had finished the dreary details of his disease, I was 
obliged to acknowledge, with a sigh, that nothing suggested itself 
to me as a remedy, but what I understood from Dr D——had been 
tried over and over, and over again.—‘‘ You are right,” he re- 
plied, sorrowfully. ‘‘ Dreadful as are my sufferings, the bare 
thought of undergoing more medical or surgical treatment makes 
me shudder. My back is already frightfully disfigured with the 
searines of caustic, seton-marks, cupping, and blistering; and I 
hope God will give me patience to wait till these perpetual knock- 
ings, as.it were, shall have at length battered down this frail struc- 
ture.” | 

‘‘Mr E——, you rival some of the old martyrs!” I faltered, 
srasping his hand as we rose to leave the study. 

‘In point of bodily suffering, I may; but their holiness! Those 
who are put into the keenest parts—the very heart of the ‘fiery 
furnace’—will come out most refined at last!” 

‘“‘Well, you may be earning a glorious reward hereafter, for 
your constancy ’’—— 

‘‘Or [may be merely smarting for the sins of my forefathers!” 
exclaimed D——, mournfully. 

Monday, July 1{8—. Having been summoned to a patient in the 
neighbourhood of E——, I took that opportunity of calling upon 
him on my return. It was about nine o’clock in the evening ; and I 
found the philosopher sitting pensively in the patlour alone; for 
his niece, I learned, had retired early, owing to indisposition. A 
peculiar sinumbra lamp, of his own contrivance, stood on the 
table, which was strewn with books, pamphlets, and papers. He 
received me with his usual gentle affability. 

‘‘T don’t know how it is, but I feel in a smgular mood of mind 
to-night,” said he: ‘I ought to say rather many moods: sometimes 
so suddenly and strongly excited, as to lose the control over my 
emotions—at others sinking into the depths of despondency. Ive 
been trying for these two hours to glance over this New View of the 
Neptunian Theory,” pointing to anopen book on the table, ‘‘ which 
—— has sent me, to review for him in the —— ; but ’tis useless ; 
I cannot command my thoughts.’ I felt his pulse: it was one of 
the most irregular [had ever known. ‘‘1 know what you suspect,” 
said he, observing my eyes fixed with a puzzled air on my watch, 
and my finger at his wrist, for several minutes ; ‘‘some organic mis- 
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chief at the heart. Several of your fraternity have latterly com- 
forted me with assurances to that effect.” Iassured him I did not 
apprehend any thing of the kind, but merely that his circulation 
was a little disturbed by recent excitement. 

‘* True—true,” he replied, ‘‘1 am a little flustered, as the phrase 
is’? —— 

‘‘ Oh—here’s the secret, I suppose?” said I, reaching to a pe- 
riodical publication of the month, lying on the table, and in which 
I had a few days ago read a somewhat virulent attack on him. 
‘*You’re very rudely handled here, I think?” said I. 

‘*What, do you think that has discomposed me?” he inquired 
with a smile. ‘‘ No, no—I’m past feeling these things long ago! 
Abuse—mere personality—now excites in me no emotion of any 
kind !”’ 

‘Why, Mr E——, surely you are not indifferent to the opinion 
of the public, which may be misled by such things as these, if suf- 
fered to go unanswered ?” 

‘‘Tam not afraid of that. If I’ve done any thing good in my 
time, as I have honestly tried to do, sensible people won't believe 
me an impostor at any man’s bidding. ‘Those who would be so in- 
fluenced, are hardly worth undeceiving.” ” 

* * « There’s a good deal of acuteness in the paper, and, in one 
particular, the reviewer has fairly caught me trippmg. He may 
laugh at me as much as he pleases; but why g go about to put him- 
self ina passion? The subject did not requireit. Butif he isina 
passion, should I not be foolish to be in one too?—Passion serves 
only to put out truth; and no one would indulge it that had 
truth only in view. * * The real occasion of my nervousness,” he 
continued, ‘‘is far different from what your have supposed,—a 
little incident which occurred only this evening, and I will tell it 
you. : . 
‘<My niece, feeling poorly with a cold, retired to bed as soon as 
she had done tea; and, after sittme here about a quarter of an 
hour, I took one of the candles, and walked to the laboratory, to 
see whether all was right—as is my custom every evening. On 
opening the door, to my very great amazement, I saw a stranger 


* «© This gentleman’s speculations have long served to amuse children and old 
people : now that he has become old himself, he also may hope for amusement 
from them.”—** This mountain has so long brought forth mice, that, aow it has 
become enfeebled and worn out, it may amuse itself with looking after its progeny.” 
—‘* Chimeras of a diseased brain.”—‘‘ Quackery.”’——Review, [neither the 
Edinburgh nor Quarterly.] Mr E—— knew who was the writer of this article. 
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in it: a gentleman in dark-coloured clothes, holding a dim taper ir 
one hand, and engaged in going round the room, apparently put- 
ting all my in$truments m order. I stood at the door almost pe- 
trified, watching his movements, without thinking of interrupting 
them, for a sudden feeling of something like awe crept over me. 
He made no noise whatever, and did not seem aware that any one 
was looking at him—or if he was, he did not seem disposed to no- 
tice the interruption. I saw him as clearly, and what he was doing, 
as I now see you playing with your gloves! He was engaged lei- 
surely putting away all my loose implements ; shutting boxes, cases, 
and cup-boards, with the accuracy of one who was perfectly well 
acquainted with his work. Having thus disposed of all the instru- 
ments and apparatus which had been used to-day—and we have had 
very many more than usual out—he opened the inner-door leading 
to the study, and entered—I following in mute astonishment. He 
went to work the same way in the study; shutting up several yo- 
lumes that lay open on the table, and carefully replacing > them in 
their proper places on the shelves. J 

‘Having cleared away these, he approached the’ astronomical 
apparatus near the window, put the cap on the object-end of the te- 
lescope, pushed in the joints all noiselessly, closed up in its case my 
new chronometer, and then returned to the table where my desk 
lay, took up the inkstand, poured out the ink into the fireplace, 
flung all the pens under the grate, and then shut the desk, locked 
it, and laid the key on the top of it. When he had done all this, 
he walked towards the wall, and turned slowly towards me, looked 
me full in the face, and shook his head mournfully. The taper he 
held in his hand slowly expired, and the spectre, if such it were, 
disappeared. ‘The strangest part of the story is yet to follow. 
The pale, fixed features seemed perfectly familiar to me—they 
were those which i had often gazed at, in a portrait of Mr Boyle, 
prefixed to my quarto copy of his Treatise of Atmospheric Air. As 
soon as I had a little recovered my self-possession, | took down the 
work in question, and examined the portrait. I was right!—I 
cannot account for my not having spoken to the figure, or gone 
close up toit. I think I could have done either, as far as courage 
went. My prevailing idea was, that a single word would have dis- 
solved the charm, and my curiosity prompted me to see itout. | 
returned to the parlour, and rang the bell for Joseph. 

**< Joseph,’ said J, ‘have you set things to rights in the laboratory 
and study to-night?’—‘ Yes, Master,’ he replied, with surprise in 
jis manner ; ‘I finished it before tea-time, and set things in partt- 
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cular good order—I gave both the rooms a right good cleaning out 
—I'm sure there’s not even a pin in its wrong place.’ : 

‘**¢What made you fling the pens and ink in the fireplace and’ 
under the grate?’ © 

*«¢Because I thought they were of no isdn pens worn to 
stumps, and the ink thick and clotted—too much gum in it.’ He 
was evidently astonished at being asked such questions—and was 
going to explain further, when I said simply, ‘ That will do, and he 
retired. Now, what am Ito think of all this? If it were a mere 
ocular spectrum, clothed with its functions from my own excited 
fancy, there was yet a unity of purpose in its doings that is extra- 
ordinary! Something very much like ‘ shutting up the shop’—eh?” 
inquired E—-—, with a melancholy smile. 

‘ Tis touching—very! 1 never heard of a more singular inci- 
dent,” I replied, abstractedly, without removing my eyes from the 
fire; for my reading of the occurrence was a sudden and strong 
conviction, that, ghost or no ghost, E—— had toiled his last in the 
behalf of science—that he would never again have occasion to use 
his philosophical machinery! This melancholy presentiment in- 
vested E——., and all he said or did, with tenfold interest in my 
eyes. ‘‘ Don’t suppose, Doctor, that Iam weak enough to be se- 
riously disturbed by the occurrence I have just been mentioning. 
Whether or not it really portends my approaching death, I know 
not. Though I am not presumptuous enough to'suppose myself so 
important as to warrant any special interference of Providence on 
my behalf, yet I cannot help thinking I am to look on this as a warn- 
ing—a solemn premonition—that I may ‘set my house in order, 
and die.’” Our conversation during the remainder of our inter- 
view, turned on the topic suggested by the affecting incident just 
related. Ilistened to all he uttered, as to the words of a doomed— 
a dying man! What E—— advanced on this difficult and interest- 
ing subject, was marked. not less by sound philosophy, than un- 
feiened piety. Ele ended with avowing his belief, that the Omni- 
potent Being, who formed both the body and the soul, and, willed 
them to exist unitedly, could surely, nevertheless, if he saw good, 
cause the one to exist separately from the other ; either by endow- 
ing it with new properties for that special purpose, or by enabling it 
to exercise, in its disembodied state, those powers which continued 
latent in it during its connexion with the body. Did it follow, he 
asked, that neither body nor soul possessed anv other qualities than ~ 
those which were necessary to enable them to exist together? “Why 
should the soul be incapable of a substantially distinct personal 
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existence? Where the impossibility of its being made visible to 
organs of sense? Has the Almighty no means of bringing this to 
pass? Are there no latent properties in the organs of vision—no 
subtle sympathies with immaterial substances—which are yet un- 
discovered—and even undiscoverable? Surely this may be the 
case—though how, it would be impossible to conjecture. He saw 
no bad philosophy, he said, in this; and he who decided the ques- 
tion in the negative, before he had brought forward some evidence 
of its moral or physical impossibility, was guilty of most presump- 
tuous dogmatism. 

This is the substance of his opmions; but alas! I lack the chaste, 
nervous, philosophical eloquence in which they were clothed. A 
distinguished living character said of E——, that he was the most 
fascinating talker on abstruse subjects he ever heard. 1 could have 
staid all night listening to him. In fact, I fear I did trespass on his 
politeness even to inconvenience. I staid and partook of his supper, 
—simple frugal fare—consisting of roast potatoes, and two tum- 
blers of new milk. left about eleven: my mind occupied but with 
one wish all the way home,—that I had known E—— intimately 
for as many years as hours? 

Two days afterwards, the following hurried note was put into 
my hands, from my friend Dr D——: ‘‘ My dear ——, I am sure 
you will be as much afflicted as I was, at hearmg that our inestim- 
able friend, Mr E——, had a sudden stroke of the palsy this af- 
ternoon, about two o’clock, from which I very much fear he may 
never recover ; for this, added to his advanced age, and the dread- 
ful chronic complaint under which he labours, is surely sufficient to 
shatter the small remains of his strength. I need hardly say, that 
all is in confusion at ——. I'am going down there to-night, and 
shall be happy to drive you down also, if you will be at my house 
by seven. Yours,” etc. I was grieved and agitated, but in nowise 
surprised at this intelligence. What passed the last time | saw him 
prepared me for something of this kind! 

On arriving in the evening, we were shewn into the parlour, 
where sat Miss E——, in a paroxysm of hysterical weeping, which ° 
had forced her a few moments before to leave her uncle’s sick-room. 
It was some time before we could calm her agitated spirits, or get 
her to give us any thing like a. connected account of her uncle’s sud- 
den illness.“ Oh, these will tell you all!” said she, sobbing, and 
taking two letters from her bosom, one of which bore a black seal : 
‘« It is these cruel letters that have broken his heart! Both came 
by the same post this morning!” She withdrew, promising to 
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send for us ; when all was ready, and we hastily opened the two let-. 
ters she had left. What will the reader suppose were the two 
heavy strokes dealt at once upon the head of Mr E—— by an in- 
scrutable Providence? ‘The letter I opened, conveyed the intelli- 
gence of the sudden death, in childbed, of Mrs ——, his only daugh- 
ter, to whom he had been most passionately attached. The letter. 
Dr D—— held in his hand, disclosed an instance of almost unpa- 
ralleled perfidy and ingratitude. J shail here state what I learned: 
afterwards,—that, many years ago, Mr KE—— had taken a poor 
lad from one of the parish schools, pleased with his quickness and 
obedience, and had apprenticed him to a respectable tradesman. 
He served his articles honourably, and Mr E—— nobly advanced 
him funds to establish himself in business. He prospered beyond 
every one’s expectations ; and the good, generous, confiding K——, 
was so delighted with his conduct, and persuaded of his principles, 
that he gradually advanced him large sums of money to increase an 
extensive connexion; and, at last, invested his all, amounting to 
little short of 15,000/., in this man’s concern, for which he received 
five per cent. Sudden success, however, turned this young man’s 
head; and Mr E—— had long been uneasy at hearing current ru- 
mours about his protégé’s unsteadiness and extravagance. He had 
several times spoken to him about them ; but was easily persuaded 
that the reports in question were as groundless as malignant. And 
as the last half-year’s interest was paid punctually, accompanied 
with a hint, that if doubts were entertained of his probity, the man 
was ready to refund a great part of the principal, Mr E——’s con- 
fidence revived. Now, the letter in question was from this person ; 
and stated, that, though ‘‘ circumstances” had compelled him to 
withdraw from his creditors for the present—in other words, to 


-abscond—he had no doubt that if Mr E—— would wait a little, he 


should in time be able to pay him.‘‘ a fair dividend!” 

“Good God! why, E—— is ruined!” exclaimed Dr D——, 
turning pale, and dropping the letter, after having read it to me. 
“Yes, ruined !—all the hard savings of many years’ labour and 
economy, gone at a stroke !”’ 

** Why, wasaill his small fortune embarked m this man’s concern ?”’ 

‘* All, except a few hundreds lying loose at his bankers !—W hat 
is to become of poor Miss E—— ?”’ 

‘* Cannot this infamous scoundrel be brought to justice?” I in- 


quired. 5 


‘If he were, he may prove, perhaps, not worth powder and 
shot, the viper !”’ 
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Similar emotions kept us both silent for several moments. 

‘¢ This will put his philosophy to a dreadful trial,” said]. ‘‘ How 
do you think he will bear it, should he recover from the present 
seizure so far as to be made sensible of the extent of his misfor- 
tunes?” . 

‘¢QOh, nobly, nobly! I'll pledge my existence to it! He'll bear 
it like a Christian as well as a philosopher ! I’ve seen him in trouble 
before this.” 

‘Is Miss E—— entirely dependent on her uncle; and has he 
made no provision for her?” . 

‘* Alas! he had appropriated to her 5000/. of the 15,000/. in this 
man’s hands as a marriage portion—I know it, for I am one of his 
executors. The Gade tance of leaving her thus destitute will, I 
know, prey cruelly on his mind.” Shortly afterwards, we were 
summoned into the chamber of the venerable sufferer. His niece 
sat at the bedside, near his head, holding one of his cold motion- 
less hands in hers. Mr. E——’s face, deadly pale, and damp with 
perspiration, had sufferéd a shocking distortion of the features,— 
the left eye and the mouth being drawn downwards to the left side. 
He gazed at us vacantly, evidently without recognising us, as we 
took our stations, one at the foot, the other at the side of the bed. 
What a melancholy contrast between the present expression of his 
eyes, and that of acuteness and brilliance which eminently charac- 
terized them in health! They reminded me of Milton’s sun, looking 


——— through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn ofits beams. | 


& 


The distorted lips were moving about incessantly, as though with 
abortive efforts to speak, though he could utter nothing but an in- 
articulate murmuring sound, which he had continued almost from 
the moment of his being struck. Was it not a piteous—a heart- 
rending- spectacle? Was this the pu1LosopHER! 

After making due inquiries, and ascertaining the extent of the in- 
jury to his nervous system, we withdrew to consult on the treatment 
to be adopted. I considered that the uncommon quantities of lau- 
danum he had so long been in the habit of receiving into his system, 
alone sufficiently accounted for his present seizure. Then, again, 
the disease in his spine—the consequent exhaustion of his energies 
—the sedentary, thoughtful life he led—all these were at least pre- 
disposing causes. The sudden shock he had received in the morn- 
ing merely accelerated what had long been advancing on him. We 
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both anticipated a speedy fatal issue, and resolved to take the 
earliest opportunity of acquainting him with his approaching 
end. 

[He lies in nearly the same state during Thursday and Friday. | 

Saturday.—We are both astonished and delighted to find that 
K——’s daily paroxysms have deserted him, at least he has ex- 
hibited no symptoms of their appearance up to this day. On en- 
tering the room, we found to our mexpressible satisfaction, that 
his disorder had taken a very unusual and happy course—having 
been worked out of the system by fever. ‘This, as my medical 
readers will be aware, is a very rare occurrence.—| Three or four 
pages of the Diary are occupied with technical details, of no in- 
terest whatever to the general reader. |—lHlis features were soon 
restored to their natural position, and, in short, every appearance 
of palsy left him. 

Sunday evening.—Mr E—— going on well, and his mental ener- 
gies and speech perfectly restored. Icalled on himalone. Almost 
his first words to me were,—‘‘ Well, Doctor, good Mr Boyle was 
right, you see!” I replied, that it yet remained to be proved. 

‘“God sent me anoble messenger to summon me hence, did he 
not? One whose character has always been my model, as far as 
I could imitate his great and good qualities.” 

*¢ You attach too much weight, Mr E——, to that creature of 
imagination ” —— 

‘What! do you really doubt that lam on my death-bed? I 
assuredly shall not recover. The pains in my back have left me, 
that my end may be easy. Ay, ay, the ‘silver cord is loosed.’ ” 
I inquired about the sudden cessation of his chronic complaint. 
He said, it had totally disappeared, leaving behind it only a sensa- 
tion of numbness. ‘‘ In this instance of His mercy towards an un- 
worthy worm of theearth, I devoutly thank my Father—my God!” . 
he exclaimed, looking reverentially upward.—‘‘ Oh, how could I 
in patience have possessed my soul, if to the pains of dying had been 
superadded those which have embittered life !—My constant prayer 
to God hasbeen, that, if it be His will, my life may run out clear to 
the last drop ; and though the stream has been a little troubled,” — 
alluding to the intelligence which had occasioned his illness, ‘‘I 
may yet have my prayer answered.—Oh, sweet darlme Anne! why 
should I grieve for you? Where Lam going, I humbly believe you 
are! Root and branch, both gathered home!’ He shed tears 
abundantly, but spoke of the dreadful bereavement in terms of 
perfect resignation. i ; , : : 
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“‘You are no doubt acquainted,” he continued, ‘‘ with the other 
afflicting news, which, [ own, has cut me to the quick! My con- 
fidence has been betrayed—my sweet niece’s prospects. utterly 
blighted—and I made a beggar of in my old age. — This ungrateful 
man has squandered away infamously the careful savings of more 
_ than thirty years—every penny of which has been earned with the 
sweat of my brow. Ido not so much care for it myself, as I have 
still enough Jeft to preserve me from want during the few remain- 
ing days I have left me, but my peor dear Emma! My heart aches 
to think of it!” 

‘*] hope you may yet recover some portion of your property, Mr 
E—— ; the man speaks in his letter of paying you a fair dividend.” 

‘* No, no—when once a man has deliberately.acted in such an 
unprincipled manner as he has, it is foolish to expect restitution. 
Loss of character and the confidence of his benefactor, makes him 
desperate. I find, that, should I linger on earth longer than a few 
weeks, I cannot now afford to pay the rent of this house—I must 
remove from it—I cannot die in the house in which my poor wife 
breathed her last—this very room!” His tears burst forth again, 
and mine started to my eyes. ‘‘ A friend is now looking out lodg- 
ings for me in the neighbourhood, to which I shall remove the in- 


stant my health will permit. It goes to my heart, to think of the 


bustling auctioneer disposing of all my apparatus,’ => teat again 


gushed from his eyes—‘‘ the companions of many years “—— 


‘** Dear, dear Sir !—Your friends will ransack heaven and Line 


before your fears shall be verified,” said I, with emotion. 

‘‘ They—you—are very good—but you would be unsuccessful! 
—You must think me very weak to let these things overcome me 
in this way—one can’t help feeling them !—A man may writhe un- 


der the amputating knife, and yet acknowledge the necessity oe its. 


use! My spirit wants disciplining.” 

‘6 Allow me to say, Mr E——, that 1 think you bear your mis- 
fortunes with admirable fortitude—true philosophic” ——. 

‘¢Qh, Doctor! Doctor!” he exclaimed, interrupting me, with 
solemn emphasis—‘‘ Believe a dying man, to whom all this word’s 
fancied realities have sunk into shadows—nothing can make a death- 
bed easy, but reL1GIoN—a humble, hearty faith in Him, whose 
Son redeemed mankind! Philosophy—science—is a nothing—a 
mockery—a delusion—if it be only of this world! I believe from 
the bottom of my heart, and have long done so, that the essence— 
the very crown and glory of true philosophy, is to surrender up the 
soul entirely to God’s teaching, and practically receive and appre- 
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ciate the consolations of the gospel of Jesus Christ!” Oh, the fer- 
vency with which he expressed himself—his shrunk clasped hands 
pointed upwards, and his features beaming with devotion! I told 
him it did my heart good to hear such opinions’ rowel by ‘a man 
of his distinguished attainments. 

‘Don’ te—don’ t—don’t talk in that strain, Doctor !”’ said he, turn- 
ing to me with a reproving air. ‘‘Could a living man but know 
how compliments pall upona dying man’sear! * * * * Jam 
going shortly into the presence of Him who is Wisdom itself; and 
shall I go pluming myself of my infinitely less than glow-worm 
slimmer, into the presence of that pure Effulgence? Doctor, I’ve 
felt, latterly, that I would give worlds to forget the pitiful acquire- 
ments which I have purchased by a life’s labour, if my soul might 
meet a smile of approbation when it first flits into the presence of 
iis Maker—its Judge!” Strange language! | thought I, for the 
scientific E——, confessedly a master-mind among men! Would 
that the shoal of sciolists, now babbling abroad their infidel cru- 
dities, could have had one moment’s interview with this dying phi- 
losopher! Pert fools, who are hardly released from their leading- 
strings—the very go-cart, as it were, of elemental science—before 
they strut about, and forthwith proceed to pluck their Maker by 
the beard—and this, as an evidence of their ‘‘ independence, ” and 
bemg released from the ‘‘ trammels of superstition!” 

O Lord and Maker of the universe !—that thou shouldst be so 
‘* long-suffering” towards these insolent insects of an hour! 

To return : I left E—— in a glowing mood of mind, disposed to 
envy him his deathbed, even. with all the ills which attended it! 
Before leaving the house, I stepped into the parlour to speak a few 
words to Miss E——. The sudden illness of her uncle had found 
its way into the papers; and I was delighted to find it had brought 
a profusion of cards every morning, many of them bearing the most 
distinguished names in rank and science. It shewed that E——’s. 
worth was properly appreciated. I counted the cards of five no-~ 
blemen, and very many members of the Royal, and other learned 
Societies. 

Wednesday, 15th August. —Well, poor E—— was yesterday re- 
moved from his house in—— Row, where he had resided upwards 
of twenty-five years—which he had fitted up, working often with 
his own hands, at much trouble and expense—having built the la- 
boratory-room since he had the house : he was removed, I say, 
from his house, to lodgings in the neighbourhood. He has three 
rooms on the first floor, small mdeed, and in humble style—but 
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perfectly clean, neat, and comfortable. Was not this itself suffi- 
cient to have broken many a haughty spirit? His extensive philo- 
sophical apparatus, furniture, etc., had all been sold, at less than a 
twentieth part of the sum they had originally cost him! No tidings 
as yet have been received of the villain who has ruined his generous 
patron! E——has ceased however to talk of it; but I see that 
Miss E—— feels it acutely. Poor girl, well she may! Her uncle 
was carried in a sedan to his new residence, and fainted on the way, 
but has continued in tolerable spirits since his arrival. His conduct 
is the admiration of all that see or hear of him! ‘The first words 
he uttered, as he was sitting before the fire in an easy chair, after 
recovering a little from the exhaustion occasioned by his being.car- 
ried up stairs, were to Dr D——, who had accompanied him. 
‘* Well!”’—he whispered faintly, with his eyes shut—‘* What a 
sradation—Reached the halfway-house between —— Row and the 
house appointed for all living !’” 

‘¢You have much to bear, Sir!” said Dr D——. ‘‘ And more to 
be thankfal for!” replied E——. ‘‘ If there was such a thing as 
a Protestant Calendar,” said Dr D—-— to me, enthusiastically, while 
recounting what is told above, ‘‘and I could canonize, E—— should 
stand first on the list, and be my patron saint!”” When I saw 
K——, he was lying in bed, in a very low and weak state, evident- 
ly declining rapidly. Still he looked as placid as his fallen features 
would let him. 

“Doctor,”’ said he, soon after I had sat down, ‘* how very 
sood it is of you to come so far out of your regular route to see 
me!” 7 

‘‘ Don’t name it,” said I; ‘‘ proud and happy’—— 

‘‘ But, excuse me, I wish to tell you that, when Iam gone, you will 
find I knew how to be grateful, as far as my means would warrant.” 

‘‘Mr E——! my dear Sir!” said J, as firmly as my emotions 


could let me, ‘‘ if you don’t promise; this day, to erase every men-- 


tion of my name or services from your will, I leave you, and so- 
Jemnly declare I will never intrude upon you again! Mr E——, 
you distress me,—you do, beyond measure !.” 
‘*Well—well—well—Vll obey you—but may God ited you! 
God bless you!” he replied, turning his head away, while the tears 
trickled down. Indeed! as if a thousand guineas could have pur- 
chased the emotions with which I felt his poor damp fingers feebly 
compressing my hand! - 


* * as * * 


‘‘ Doctor!” he exclaimed, after I had been sitting with him some 


; 
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time, conversing on various subjects connected with his illness and 
worldly circumstances, —‘‘ don’t you think God can speak to the soul 


as well in a night as a day dream? Shall I presume to say he has 
done so in my case?” © I asked him what he was alluding to. 

«Don’t you recollect my telling you of an optical, or spectral il- 
lusion, which occurred to me at—— Row! A man shutting up 
the shop—you know?” I told him I did. 

‘* Well—last night I dreamed—I am satisfied it was a dream— 
that I saw Mr Boyle again; but how different! Instead of gloomy’ 
clothing, his appearance was wondrously radiant : and his features 
were not, as before, solemn, sad, and fixed, but wore an air of joy 
and exultation; and instead of a miserable expiring taper, he held 
aloft a light like the kindling lustre of a star! What think you of 
that, Doctor? Surely, if both these are the delusions of a morbid 
fancy—if they are, what a light they Hing over the ‘ dark valley’ I 
am enéering,!” 

I hinted my dissent from the sceptical sneers of the day, which 
would resolve all that was uttered on deathbeds into delirious rant 
—confused, disordered faculties—superstition. 

*‘T think you are right,” saidhe. ‘Who knows what new light 
may stream upon the soul, as the wall between time and eternity is 
breaking down? Who has come back from the grave to tell us 
that the soul’s energies decay with the body, or that the body’s 
decay destroys or interrupts the exercise of the soul’s powers, and 
that all a dying man utters is mere gibberish? The Christian phi- 
losopher would be loath to do so, when he recollects that God chose 
the hour of death to reveal futurity to the patriarchs, and others, of 
old! Do you think a superintending Providence would allow the 
most solemn and instructive period of our life, the close—scenes 
where men’s hearts and eyes are open, if ever, to receive admoni- 
tion and encouragement, to be mere exhibitions of absurdity and 
weakness? Is that the way God treats his servants?” 

Friday afternoon.—In a more melancholy mood than usual, on 
account of the evident distress of his niece about her altered pros- 
pects. He told me, however, that he felt the confidence of his soul 
in no wise shaken. ‘‘I am,” said he, ‘like one lying far on the 
shores of Eternity, thrown there by the waters of the world, and 
whom a high and strong wave reaches once more and overflows. 
One may be pardoned a sudden chillness and heart-fluttering.— 
After all,” he continued, ‘‘ only consider what an easy end mine is, 
comparatively with that of many others! How very—very thankful 
should I be for such an easy exit as mine seems likely tobe! God 
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be thanked that I have to endure no such agonies of horror and re- 
morse as ——!” (alluding to Mr ——, whom I was then attending, 
and whose case I had mentioned on a former occasion to Mr E——, 
the one described in a former part of this Diary, under the title,— 
A man about town)—* that I am writhing under no accident—that 
I have not to struggle with utter destitution!—Why am I not left 
to perish in prison ?—to suffer on a scaffold ?—to be plucked sud- 
denly into the presence of my Maker in battle, * ‘ with.all my sins 
upon my head?’ Suppose I were grovelling in the hopeless dark-- 
ness of scepticism or infidelity? Suppose I were still to endure the 
agonies arising from disease in my spine?—Oh God!” exclaimed 
Mr E——, ‘give me a more humble and grateful heart!” — 
Monday, 19th September.—Mr E—— is still alive, to the equal 
astonishment of Dr D—— and myself. The secret must lie, I 
think, in his tranquil frame of mind. He is as happy as the day is 
long! Oh, that my latter days may be like his! Iwas li§tening 
with feelings of delight unutterable to E——’s description of the 
state of his mind—the perfect peace he felt towards all mankind, 
and his humble and strong hopes of happiness hereafter,—when 
the landlady of the house knocked at the door, and, on entering, 
told Mr E—— that a person was down stairs very anxious to see 
him. ‘* Who is it?” inquired E——. She did not know. ‘‘ Has 
he ever been here before?”—‘‘ No;” but she thought she had 
several times seen him about the neighbourhood.—‘‘ What sort of 
a person is he?” inquired E——, with a surprised air.—‘* Oh, he 
is a tall pale man, in a brown great-coat.” _E—— requested her to 
eo down and ask his name. She returned and said, ‘‘Mr H——, 
Sir.” “E——, on hearing her utter the word, suddenly raised hide 
self in bed ; the little colour he had fled from his cheeks : he lifted 
up his hands and exclaimed,—‘‘ What can the unhappy man want 
with me?” He paused thoughtfully fora few moments. ‘‘ You’re 
of course aware who this is?” he inquired of me ina whisper. I 
nodded. ‘‘Shew him up stairs,” said he, and the woman with- 
drew. I helped hastily to remove him from his bed to an arm- 
chair near the fire. ‘‘For your own sake,” said I hurriedly—‘ TI 
beg you to be calm; don’t allow your feelings’’——I was interrupted 
by the door opening, and just such a person as Mrs —— had de- 
scribed entered, witha slow hesitating step, into the room. He held 
his hat squeezed in both his hands, and he stood for a few moments 
motionless, just within the door, with his eyes fixed on the floor. 


* This was at the time of the Peninsular Campaigns. 
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In that posture he continued till Mrs —— had retited, shutting the 
door after her, when he turned suddenly towards the easy-chair by 
the fire, in which Mr E—— was sitting, much agitated—approached, 
and falling down on his knees, covered his eyes with his hands, 
through which the tears presently fell like ram; and after many 
sobs and sighs, he faltered, ‘‘Oh, Mr E——!” 

‘¢ What do you want with mz, Mr H——1!” inquired Mr E——, 
in a low tone, but very calmly. 

“Oh, kind, good, abused Sir! I have behaved like a villain to 
you ”—— 

‘““Mr H——, I beg you W ill not distress me; consider I am in a 
very poor and weak state.” 

** Don’t, for God’s sake, speak so coldly, Sir. I am heartbroken 
to think how shamefully I have used you!” 

‘¢ Well, then, strive to amend ’’>—— 

‘Oh, dear, good Mr E——, can you forgive me?”” Mr E—— 
did not answer. I saw he could not. ‘The tears were nearly over- 
flowing. The man seized his hand, and pressed it to his lips with 
fervency. 

‘Rise, Mr H——, rise! I do forgive you, andI hope that God 
will! Seek His forgiveness, which will avail you more than mine !” 

‘¢Oh, Sir!” exclaimed the man, again covering his eyes with 
his hands,—‘‘ How very—very ill you look—how pale and thin! 
—It’s I that have done it all—I, the d——dest ”—-— 

‘¢ Hush, hush, Sir!” exclaimed Mr E—— with more sternness 
than I had ever seen him exhibit, ‘‘do not curse in a dying man’s 
room.’ 

‘* Dyins—dyinge—dying, Sir!” exclaimed the man hoarsely, 
staring horror-struck at Mr E——, and retiring a step from him. 

‘‘ Yes, James,” replied EK—— mildly, calling him for the first 
time by his Christian name, ‘‘I am assuredly dyine—but not 
through you, or any thing you haye done. Come, come, don’t 
distress yourself unnecessarily,” he continued in the kindest tones ; 
for he saw the man continued deadly pale, speechless, and clasping 
his hands convulsively over his breast,—‘‘ Consider, James, the 
death of my daughter, Mrs ——.” 

“‘Oh, no, no, no, Sir—no! It’s 1 that have done it all; my in- 
gratitude has broken your heart—I know it has !—What will be- 
come of me?”’—the man resumed, still staring vacantly at Mr E——. 

‘‘ James, I must not be agitated in this way—it destroys me— 
you must leave the room, unless youcan become calm, What is 
done, is done ; and if you really repent of it” —— 
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‘‘Oh! Ido, Sir; and could almost weep tears of blood for it! 
But, indeed, Sir, it has been as much my misfortune as my fault.” 

‘“‘ Was it your misfortune, or your fault, that you kept that in- 
famous woman on whom you have squandered so much of your 
property—of mine, rather?” inquired Mr E——, witha mild, ex- 
postulating air. ‘The man suddenly blushed scarlet, and continued 
silent. 

‘‘Tt is right I should tell you that it is your misconduct which 


has turned me out, in my old age, from the house which has shel-— 
tered me all my life, and driven me to die in this poor place! You — 


have beggared my niece, and robbed me of all the hard earnings 
of my life—wrung from the sweat of my brow, as you well know, 
James. How could your heart let you do all this?” The man 
made him no answer. ‘‘Iam not angry with you—that is past; 
but I am grieved—disappoited—shocked—to find my confidence 
in you has been so much abused.” 

‘¢ Oh, Sir, 1 don’t know what it was that infatuated me; ya 
never trust a living man again, Sir en ae ’ replied the man ve- 
hemently. 

‘*It is not likely that I shall, Tied a shall not have the oppor- 
tunity, said Mr E——, calmly. The man’s eye continued fixed 
on Mr E——, his lip quivered, in spite of his violent compression, 
and the fluctuating colour in his cheeks showed the agitation he 
was suffering. 

‘‘Do you forgive me, Sir, for what Ihave done?” he asked al- 
most inaudibly. 

‘* Yes—if you promise to amend—yes! Here is my hand—I 
dO forgive you, as | hope for my own forgiveness hereafter !” said* 
Mr K——, reaching out his hand. ‘‘ And if your repentance is 
sincere, remember, should it ever be in your power, whom you 
have most heavily wronged, not me, but—but—Miss E——, my 
poor niece. If you should ever be able to make her any reparation” 
—~—the tears stood in Mr E——’s eyes, and lis emotions prevented 
his completing the sentence. ‘‘ Really, you must leave me, James 
—you must—I am too weak to bear this scene any longer,” said 
K——, faintly, lookmg deadly pale. 

‘‘You had better withdraw, Sir, and call some other time,” 
said I. He rose, looking almost bewildered ; thrust his hand into 
his breast pocket, and taking out a small packet, laid it hurriedly 
on Mr E——’s lap—snatched his hand to his lips, and murmurme, 
‘‘Farewell, farewell, best—most injured of men!” withdrew. I 
watched him through the window ; and saw that as soon as he had 


ty 
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left the house, he set off, running almost at the top of his speed. 
When I returned to look at Mr E——, he had fainted. He had 
opened the’ packet, anda letter lay open in his lap, with a great 
-many bank-notes. The letter ran as follows :—‘‘ Injured and re- 
vered Sir,—When you read this epistle, the miserable writer will 
have fled from his country, and be on his way to America. He has 
,abused the confidence of one of the greatest and sbest of men, but 
hopes the enclosed sum will show he repented what he had done! 
PIE it.is éver in*his power he will do more. J——H——:” The 
_ packet contained bank-notes to the amount of 3000/.. When E-— 
~ had recovered from his swoon, I had him conveyed to bed, where 
he lay in a state of great exhaustion. He scarcely spoke a syllable . 
P during the time I continued with him. # | 


» Tuesday.—Mr E—— still suffers from the effects of yesterday’s 
~ excitement. It has, I am confident, hurried him far’on his journey 
to the grave. He told me he had irning over the affair in his 
mind, and considered that it would rong in him to retain the 
3000/., as it would be illegal, and a fraud on Si——’s other credi-’ 
tors ; and this upright man had actually sent in the morning for the 
solicitor to the bankrupt’s assignees, and put the whole into his 
hands, telling him of the circumstances under which he had re- 
ceived it, and asking him whether he should not be wrong in keep- 
ing it. The lawyer told him that he might perhaps be legally, but 
not morally wrong, as the law certainly forbade Such payments ; and 
-yet he was by very far the largest creditor. ‘‘Let me act rightly, 
then,” said Mr E——, ‘‘in the sight of God and man! ° Take the 
money, and let me come in with the rest of the creditors.” —Mr —— 
withdrew. He must have seen but seldom such an instance of noble 
conscientiousness! I remonstrated. with Mr E——. ‘No, no, 
Doctor,” he replied, ‘‘1 have endeavoured strictly to do my duty 
during life—I will not begin roguery on my deathbed!” ~ 3 
‘Possibly you may not receive a penny inthe pound, Mr E——,”’ 
said *.. Oh | 
‘* But I shall have the comfort of quitting life with a clear con- 
science!” Mh : 


q 


al 


Monday—(a week afterwards)—The ‘‘ weary ‘wheels. of life”. 
will soon ‘‘stand still!” All is calm and serene with E—— asa 
summer evening’s sunset! He is at peace with all the world, and 
with his God. It is like entering the porch of heaven, and listening 
to an angel, to visit and converse with E——. ‘his morning he 
received the reward of his noble conduct in the matter of H——’s - 
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bankruptcy. The assignees have wound up the affairs, and found 
them not nearly so desperate as had been apprehended. Thébu- — 
siness was still to be carried on in I——’s name ; and the solicitor, 
who had been sent for by E—— to receive the 50001. in behalf of 
the assignees, called this morning with a cheque for 5500l, and a 
highly complimentary letter from the assignees. They informed | 
him that there was every prospect of the concern’s yet discharging. 
the heavy amount of his claim, and that they would see to ils being, 
paid to whomsoever he might appoint... H—— had sai for 
America the very day he had called on E——, and had left word 
that he.should never return. E—— altered his will this evening, 
_in the presence of myself and Dr D——. He left about 40001. to 
his niece, ‘‘ and whatever sums might be from time to time paid in’ 
from H——’s business; ”’ five guineas for a yearly prize to the writers ng 
of the best summary of the progress of philosophy every year, ‘in 
one of the Scotch college en pounds to be delivered every 
Christmas to ten poor me gas they lived, and who had al- | 
ready received the gratuity for several years; ‘‘ and toJ2— H——, 
my full and hearty forgiveness, and prayers to God that he iy 
return to a course of virtue and true piety,,before it is too late.” 
* * * «How is it,” said he, addressing —— and me, “ that 
you have neither of you said any thing to me about examining my 
body after my decease?” Dr D—— replied, that he had often 
thought of asking fis permission, but had kept delaying from day 
today. ‘‘ Why?” inquired E——, with a smile of surprise; “ do 
you fancy I have any silly fears or prejudices on the subject,—that 
I am anxious about the shell when the kernelis gone? I can assure 
you that it would rather give me pleasure than otherwise, to think 
that, by an examination of my body, the cause of medical science 
might be advanced, and so I might minister a little to my species. 
I must, however, say you nay; for I promised my poor wife that 
T would forbid it. She had prejudices, and I have a right to respect * 
them.” | 3 7 , 
Wednesday.—He looked much reduced this evening. I had hur- ~ 
ried to his lodgings, to communicate what I considered would be 
the gratifying intelligence, that the highest prize of a foreign learn- 
ed society had just been awarded him, for his work on ——, to- 
gether with a fellowship. , My hurried manner somewhat discom- 
posed him; and before Thad communicated my news, he asked, 
_ with some agitation, ‘‘ What!—Some new misfortune?’’—When 
I had told him my errand,—‘‘ Oh, bubble! bubble! bubble!” he 
exclaimed, shaking his head with a melancholy smile, *‘ would 1’ 
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not give a thousand of these for a poor man’s blessing ? Axé these, 
hese, the trifles men toil through a life for?—Oh, if it had pleased 
Goc te give me a single glimpse of what I now see, thirty year: 

go, How true an estimate I should have formed of. the’ Tittl 
the vanity—of human applause! How much Happier would 1 
end have been! _ How much nearer should I have,come to the ch 


_racter of a true: philosopher—an impartial, independent, sincere 


searcher after truth, for its own sake!” * 
‘But honours of this kind are of admirable service to science, 


Mr E——,” said I, ‘‘as supplying strong incentives and stimulants 
to a pursuit of philosophy.” 


« Yes—but does it not argue a defect in the constitution iRnen's 


-mindsto require them? Whatis the use of stimulants in medicine, - 


Doctor? ‘Don’t they presuppose a morbid sluggishness in the parts 


they are applied, to? Do you ever stimulate a healthy organ?—So 


is it with the little ‘honours and distinctions we are speaking of. Di- 
rectly a man becomes anxious about obtaining them, ‘his mind has 
lost its healthy tone—its sympathies with truth—with real*philo- 
sophy.”: 

** Would you, then, discourage striving for them? “Would you 
banish honours and prizes from the scientific world ?” ‘ 

» ‘‘Assuredly—altogether—did we but exist in a better state of 


Bret than we do. * “ What is the proper spirit in which, as 


matters at present stand, a philosopher should accept of honours * ? 
—Merely as evidences, testimonials, to the multitude of those who 
are otherwise incapable of appreciating his merits, and would set 
him down as a dreamer—a visionary—but that they saw the esti- 
mation in which he was held by those who are likely to canvass his 
claims strictly. They compel the deference, if not respect, of the 
oi #todhor. A philosopher ought to receive them, therefore; as it 
were, in self-defence—a shut-mouth to babbling envious gainsayers. 
Were all the world philosophers in the true sense of the word, not 
merely would honours be unnecessary, but an insult—a reproach. 
Directly a philosopher is conscious that the love of fame, the am- 
bition to secure such distinctions; is gradually interweaving itself 
with the very texture of his mind,—that such considerations are 
becoming necessary in any degree to prompt him to undertake or 
presecute scientific pursuits, —he may write ICHABOD on the door of 
his soul’s temple, for the glory is departed. His motives are spu- 
rious, his fires false! To the exact extent of the necessity for such 
motives is, as it were, the pure ore of his soul adulterated. Mi- 
nerva’s jealous eyes can detect the slightest vacillation or inconsis- 
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tency in her votaries, and discover her rival éven before the.vota 
himself is sensible of her existence ; and withdraws from tena 
less admirer, 1 in cold disdain, Iparhaps never to return. pe 

“Do you think that Ar chimedes, Plato, or Sir Isaac Newton, 
would have cared a straw for even royal honours? — The true test, 
believe me—the almost infallible criterion of a man’s having at- 
tained to real greatness of mind—to the true philosophic’ temper, 
is, his indifference to all sorts of honours and distinctions. _ Why 
—what seeks’ he—or at least professes to seek—bur rruTu?. Is 


he to stop in the race, to look ‘with Atalanta after the ce ; 


apples? a 
“He should ‘endure honours, not £0 out of his way to seek them. 

If one apple hitch in his vest, he may carry it with him, not stop 
to dislodge it. Scientific distinctions are absolutely necessary in 
the present state of society, because it is defective. A mere am- 
bitious struggle for college honours, through rivalry, has mduced 
many a man. to enter so far upon philosophical studies, as that 
their charms, unfolding in proportion to his progress, have been, 
-of themselves, at last sufficient to prevail upon him to go onwards 
—to love Science for herself alone. Honours make a man open his 
eyes, who would else have gone to his grave with them shut : and 
when once he has seen thé divinity of truth, he laughs at obstacles, 
and follows it, through evil and through good report—if his sout 
be properly constituted—if it have any of the nobler sympathies of 
our nature. That is my homily on honours,” said E——, witha faint 
smile. ‘‘ I have not wilfully preached and practised different things, 
I assure you,” he continued, with a modest air, ‘‘ but through life 


have striven to act upon these principles. Still, I never saw so_ 


clearly as at this moment how small my success has been—to wh 
an extent I have been influenced by undue motives—as far as*an 
over-valuing of the world’s honours may be so considered. Now, 
methinks, I see through no such magnifying medium; the mists and 
vapours are dispersing ; and I begin to see that these objects are 
in themselves little, even to nothingness. The general retrospect 
of my life is far from satisfactory,’ continued a el with a sigh, 
‘cand fills me with real sorrow! ””—‘‘ Why ?” I inquired, with sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Why, for this one reason,—because I have ina measure 
sacrificed my religion to philosophy ! Oh—will my Maker thus be 
put off with the mere lees—the refuse—of my time and energies? 
For one hour in the day, that I have devoted to Him, have i not 
given twelve or fourteen to my own pursuits? What shall I say of 
this shortly—in a few hours—perhaps moments—when I stand 
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suddenly in the presence of God—when I see Him face to face! Oh, 


’ Doctor! my heart sinks and sickens at the thought! Shall I not be 


- 


speechless as one ofold?” . ' 

I told him I thought he was unnecessarily sev. 
that he “‘ wrote bitter things against himself.” ~ a 

‘<T thought so once, nay, all my life—myself—Doctor’’—said he, 
solemnly—‘‘ but, mark my words, as those of a dymg man—you 
will think as I do now when you come to be in my circumstances !” 

The above, feebly conveyed perhaps to the reader, may be con- 
sidered ‘‘ THE LAST WORDS OF A PHILOSOPHER!” They made an 
impression on my mind which has never. been.effaced ; and I trust 
never will. The reader need not suspect Mr .K—— of “ prosing.” 
The séntiments I have here endeavoured to record, were uttered . 
with no pompous pedantry of manner, but with the simplest, most 
modést air, and in the most’silvery tones of voice I ever listened to. 


i % 
ore with himself— 


' He often paused, from faintness : and, at the conclusion, his voice 


grew almost inaudible, and he wiped the thick-standing dews fronr 
his forehead. He begged me, in a low whisper, to kneeh, down, 
and read him one of* the church prayers—the one appointed for 
those in prospect’ of death : 1 took down the prayer-book, and 
complied, though my emotions would not suffer me to speak in 
more’than‘an often-interrupted whisper. * He lay perfectly*silent 
throughout, with his clasped hands pointing upwards; and, when 
I had*concluded, he responded ‘feebly, but ferventlyy ‘‘Amen— 
Amen!”—and the tears gushed down his clieeks. My heart was 
melted within me. The silk cap had slipped from his*head, and 
his long loose silvery hair streamed over his bed-dress : his appear- 
ance was that of a dying’ prophet ef old ! 

‘Al fear, however, that I'am going on at too’ great length for the 
reader’s patience, and must pause. For my own part, I could 
linger over the remembrances. of these solemn scenes for ever : but 
I shall hasten on to the “aescene of all.” “Tt did not ta e place 
till near a fortnight afier the interview above narrated. His man- 


* ner dufing that tim revinced no tumultuous ecstasies of soul; none 


of the ca ance’of enthusiasm. His departure was 
like tat of the’sun, sinking gradually,and finally, lower—lower— 
lower—no sudden upflashings—no* quivering—no flickering un 
steadiness about his fading rays. - 9 : m 

Tuesday, 45th October.—Miss E—— sent word that her#uncle 
appeared dying, and had expressed a ‘wish to see both Dr D—— 
and me. I théfefore despatchéd-a noté to Dr D——, requesting 
him to meet me at a certain place, and thei hurried through my 
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list of calls, so as to hited finished by three ‘o'clock. By four we 
were both in the room of the dying philosophers Miss E—— sat 
by his bedside, her eyes swollen with weeping, and was in the act 
‘of kissing her uncle’s cheek when we entered. Mr F—+, an ex- 
emplary clergyman, who had been ‘one of E——’s atest and 
dearest friends, sat at the foot of the bed, with a copy of Jeremy 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, from which he was reading in a 
low tone, at the request of E——. The appearance of the ‘latter 
was very interesting. At his own instance, he had not long before: 
been shaved, washed, and had a change of linen; and the bed was 
also but recentl made, and was not at all tumbled or disordered. 
The mournful tolling of the church bell for a funeral was also heard 
at mtervals, and aadee to the solemnity of the scene. I have sel- 
dom felt in such a state of excitement as I was on first entering the 
room. He shook hands with each of*us, or rather we Shook. isi 
hands, for he could hardly lift them from thebed. “ Well—th 
you for coming to bid me farewell!” said he, with a smile ; adding 
presently, «“° Will you allow Mr ame: to proceed with what me 
reading?” ' Of course we nodded, and sat in silenge, listening. 
watched E——’s features ; ; they were much wasted—but exhibited 
no traces of pain. His eye, though rather sunk in the socket, was 
full of the calmness and confidence of unwavering hope; anc ‘often 
directed upwards, with a devout expression. A most heavenly se- 
renity was diffused over his countenance. His lips occasionall: 


* moved, as if in thé utterance of prayer. When Mr poe ha¢ 
closed the ook, the first Words uttered by pe were, ri "Oh? I the 
infinite goodness of God!” ¥ ; ” 

‘Do you feel that your ‘anchor is within the veil?””’ incited 
Ree: * ; i, a 


‘‘Oh!—yes—yes !—My vessel. is steadily moored—thé tide of 
life 2oes fast away—l am forgetting that I ever sailed on its sea!” 


replied ie, ‘Closing his eyes. | * ¥ 
* 
“The star of faith shines clearest in the | she of expiring na- 
ture!” exclaimed F——. * iW 


Te Sun—the SuN of faith, say rath 


my soul—it rekindles my energies 1—Sun--Sun of Rig tioneas ‘a 
he exclaimed, faintly. MissE—— kissed him repeatedly with deep 
emotion. ‘‘ Emma, my pe ” he whispered, ‘* hope thou in God! 
See how he will support fy e in death! ””—She burst into tears.— 
‘Will you promise me, love, to: réad the litle Bible gave you, 
when Ii my gone—especially the: New Testament ?—Do—do, love.” 


of 
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“7 will—I” bet replied Miss Ee, almost choked with her 
emoti ns. She could say no more. 8 ” 
7 ——,” he addressed me, ‘I feel more towards you than I 
press ; yout services—servicés ——” he grew very pale and 
it. rose and poured out a glass of wine, and put it to his lips. 

He drank a few teaspoonfuls, and it revived him. " 

“Well!” he exclaimed, in a stronger voice than I had before 
heard him speak. ‘‘I' thank God I leave the world in perfect peace 
2 mankind! 'There is but one thing that grieves me, in 
a ast thoughts on life,—the general neglect of religion 
men of seience.” Dr D—— said it must “afford him sreat | conso- 
lation hee on Ne steadfast regard for religion which he him- 
d always evidenced. *‘‘No, no—I have gone nearly as far 
stray as any of them: but God’s rod has brought me back again. 
thank God devoutly, that He ever afflicted me as I have been af- 
flicted through life—He knows Ido!” * * * Some one men- 
tioned the prevalence of Materialism. He lamented it bitterly ; but 
assured us that several of the most eminent men of the age—nam- 
img them—believed firmly in the panatenanye ee immortality of 
the human soul. .- 
“Do you feel, firmly coiivinced of it—on seas and philoso- 
phical grounds?” inquired Dr D——.- . * 

-**I do; and have, ever since I instituted an intuiry « on the sub- 
ject. J think the difficulty is to believe the reverse—when it is 
owned on ail hands, that nothing in Nature’s changes suggests the 
idea of annihilation. I own that doubts have very often crossed 
aa on the subjéct—but could never see the reason of them!” 


ut you confidence does not rest on the barren grounds of 
reason;’’ said I; ‘‘ you belieye Him who brought ‘life and immor- 
tality’ into the worlds > * 

¥‘ Yes‘ Thanks be to God, who eigeth us the ees through 
our Lord Jesus Ghrist!’” — 

**Do you neverfeel a pang of regret at fvink life?” i inquired. 
° ‘No, no, no!” he replied with emphasis! “ ‘life and L.are grown 
unfit for each other! My sympathies, my hopes, my joys, are too 
large for it! Why should I, just got into the haven, think of risk-_ 
ing shipwreck again?” 


* kg * * * 


‘He lay still for nearly twenty nil without speaking. His 
breathing was evidently accomplished ‘With gr eat difficulty ; and 
whien his eyes’ occasionally fixed on’ any of us, we perceived that 
their expression was altered. Hedid not seem to see what he looked 


ry 
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at. I noticed his fingers, also, slowly twitching or scratching the 
bed-clothes. Still the expression of his features was calm and 
tranquil as ever. Ife was murmuring something. in Miss -, 
ear; and she whispered to us, that he said, ‘‘ Don’t go—I ‘5 3 
want you at six.” Within about a quarter of six o'clock, he in- 
quired where Emma was, and Dr /\D——, and Mr F——, and my- | 
self. We severally answered, that we sat around him. 

‘T have not seen you for the last twenty minutes. Shake hands — 
with me!” We did. ‘‘Emma, my sweet love! put your atm 
roungany neck—I am cold, very cold.’’ Her tears fell fast on hi 
face. ‘‘ Don't cry, love, don’t—I am quite happy! God—God 
bless you, love!” } | a 

His lower jaw began to une a little. : 


Mr F——, madeedi almost to tears, rose from his chair, and 1Se- 
lessly kneeled down beside him. =, he ie 
‘¢ Have faith in our Lord Jesus Christ!” he exclaimed, looking 


steadfastly into his face. by id 
‘‘T po!” he answered apie: while a faint smile stole o¥gr 
his drooping features. 
__ Let us pray!” whispered Mr rai and we we al! knelt down ‘in 
silence. Iwas never so overpowered in my life., I thought I 
should have been choked with suppressing my emotions. “0 
Lord our heavenly Father!” commenced Mr F——, in a low tone, 
‘* receive Thou the spirit of this our dying brother’ ——. E—— 
slowly elevated his left hand, and kept it pointing upwards for a 
few moments, when it suddenly dropped, and a long, deep respira- 
tion announced that this great and good man*had breathed his last! | 
No one in the room spoke or stirred for several minutes ; ; andl 
almost thought I could hear the beatings of our hearts, . He died 
within a fewmoments of six o’clock! Yes—there lay the sad effigy 
of our deceased ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,’—and yet, why’ 
call it sad? I could detect no trace of sadness in his features. He 
had left the world in peace and joy ; he had: lived! well, and diedas 
he had liyed. ,1 can now appreciate the force of, that prayer of 
one of old—‘+ Let mE die the death of the Beacon and: let MY 
last end he like his!” reste bal ‘ 4 


< 


There was some talk ofnth his friends of erecting a tablet to 
his memory in Westminster Abbey ; but it has been dropped. We 
soon lose the recollection of departed excellence if it require. any 


thing higagetve exertion. 
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“y Aunirion !—Its sweets and, bitters—its splendid miseries—its 
wrinkling cares—its wasting agonies—its triumphs and downfalls 
—who has not, in some degree, known and felt them? Moralists, 
historians, and. novelists,"have filled libraries in picturing their 
dreary yet dazzling details; nevertheless, Ambition’s votaries, or 
rather victims, are as numerous, as enthusiastic, as ever! 

“Such is the mounting quality existing in almost every one’s 
breast, that no,‘‘ Pelion upon Ossa’*heapings, and aécumulations 
of facts and lessons, can keep it down. Wully as I feel the truth 
of this remark, vain and futile though the attempt may prove, I 


cannot resist the inclination to contribute my mite towards the vast 


memorials of Ambition’s martyrs! & 


ae My specific purpose in first making the notes from which the 
~ ensuing narrative is taken, and in now presenting it to the public— 
in thus pointing to. the spectacle of a sun suddenly and disastrously 


eclipsed while blazing at its zenith—is this: To show the steps by 
which a really great mind—an eager and impetuous spirit—was 
voluntarily sacrificed at the shrine of political ambition ; foregoing, 
nay, despising the substantial joys and comforts of elegant privacy, 
and persisting, even to destruction, in its frantic efforts to bear-up 
against, and grapple with cares too mighty for the mind of man. 
dt is a solemn lesson, imprinted on my memory in great and glaring 
characters; and if Ido but succeed in bringing a few of them before 
the reader, they may serve at least to check extravagatit expecta- 
tions by disclosing the misery which often lies cankering behind | 
the most splendid popularity.—If, by the way, should be found ‘ 
inaccurate in my use of. political technicalities and allusions, the 
reader will be pleased to overlook it, on the score of my profession. 
Trecollect, when at Cambridge, oyerhearing some men of my 
college talk about the ‘ splendid talents of young Stafford*,” who 


ee - ’ s 
* It can hardly be necessary, I presume, to reiterate, that.whatever names. in- 
dividuals are indicated by in these papers, are fictitious. 4 — of 
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had lately become a member of —— Hall; and they said so much. 


about the great hit” he had made in his recent debut at one of 
the debating: societies—which then flourished in considerablé num- 
bers—that I resolved to take the earliest opportunity of going to 


hear and judge for myself. That was soon afforded me. ‘TI ugh 


not a member of the society, I gained admission through a friend. 


The room was crammed to the very door; and I was not long in. 
discovering the ‘star of theevening” in the pérson of @ young ~ 
fellow-commoner, of careless and eve lovenly appearance. The . 


first glimpse of his features disposed me to believe all I had hea 

in his favour. ‘There was no sitting for éffect; nothing artificial 
about his demeanour—no careful carelessness of attitude—no 
knitting of the brows, or painf ul straining of the eyes, to look bril- 
liant.or acute! “The mere absence of all these little conceits and 
fooleries, so often disfiguring ‘‘ talented young speakers,” went, in 
my estimation, to the account of his superiority. His face was 
‘« sicklied ofer with the pale cast of thought,” and its lineaments 
were'very a and strongly marked. There was a wondrous 
power and fire in the’ eyes, which pleamed with restless energy 
whichever way he looked. They were neither large nor prominent 


—but all soul—all expression. It was startling todind their glance | 


suddenly settled on one. His forehead, as much as I saw of it, was. 


knotted and expansive. There was a prevailing air of anxiety about » 
‘his worn features, young as he was—being then only twenty-One © 


—as if his mind were every instant hard at work—which an inaccu- 
rate observer might have set down: to the score of ill-nature, espe- 
cially when coupled with the matter-of-fact unsmiling nods of recog- 
nition, with which he returned the polite inclinations of those who 
passed him, To me, sitting watching him, it seemed as though his 
mind were of. too intense and energetic a character to have any 


_ sympathies with the small matters transpiring around him. I knevg 


his demeanour was simple, unaffected, genuine, and it was re- 
freshingito see it. It predisposed me to like him, if mi being 
fr cefgom the ridiculous airs assumed by some with whom Iyasso- 
‘ ciate ’ 
* without making notes} orjoining i in the noisy exclamations and in- 
terruptions of those around him. At length he rose amid perfect 
silénce—the silence of expectant criticism whetted by rivalry. He 
seemed at.firstia little flustered, and for about five minutes spoke 
hesitatingly and somewhat unconnectedly—with, the air of a man 
who does not know exactly how to “get athis st ye which he is 
yet coggagows of shaving thoroughly mastered. . At length, how- 


» 


\ 
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He allowed five or six speakers to address the society, 


D 
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- 


fitu ure eminence of young Sta ford; but I hardly we 


to him, at the supper-table of a 


ae id, read, or thought, h 


eyes if) es’ 
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ever; the current ran smooth,and’ a ually widened. and swelled 


’ into such’a stream—a torrent of real eloquenceas I never before 


or since heard poured fromthe lips of ay. 


paseo pos- 
sibly any speaker whatsoever, .except »himsel im after life’. He 


- seemed Jong disinclined to enhance the*effect of what he was ut- — 


tering by oratorical gesture, His hands'both “grasped yhis).cap, 
Wich, erelong, was compressed, twisted, , and. ‘crushed out of all 
Sper but as he warmed, he Jaid it downy and used his arms,” the 
levers’ of eloquence, with the prace ees ofa. natural orator. 
The effect he produced was prodigious. » ve rere all) carried 
away with him, as if by whirlwinc or _myself, I felt 
for the first*time convinced that eit. as that could per- 
suade me to any thing. As might ‘haye been, expected, his 
speech was fraught with the faults nei lent, t ‘youth and inex- 
perience, and was pervaded with a gla ‘ing’ hue | 01 eXtravagance 
and exaggeration. Some: of his ‘fae were " preposter ously 
Pee and his inferences false 5. but""there “was, 4 a pro- 
digious power of language—such a blaze of fanc suc /astretch 
and, erasp of thought—and such casuistical «dexterity , evinced 
‘throughout, as indicated the presence of first-rate ca bilities. He 
conéluded amid a storm of applause “and thefora"h ; enthusiastic 
auditors, whispering together their surpri admiration, could 
observe his motions, he had slipped away a ‘the ae 
The excitement into which this youn, man’ S {fir ‘$l appe rance”’ 
had thrown me, kept me awake: the or eater part of the nig ht; and 
I well recollect gee a't ent fit of disitielinay ion for the dull 
has sombre profession of medieime, for which I wa destined. ‘That 
sning's display Warranted mm indulging high ex pectations of the 
far as to 
think of once seeing him Secretary of State, and wes the Bri- 


tual friend., I found shim distin- 
guished as well by that simplicity nd ff: frankness ever attending the 
cons jdusness of real greatness, as by theireckllessness, he aa 
imp osity of one, aware that he ig far prayed to tho e around 
him, and in possession of that species Of éalent Pwh ich isapprecable 
byall—of those rare*powers which nsure am com! mand 
over his fellows—keen and bitter sarcasm, and prs readi- 
ness of repartee. Then, te his pr edilections were political. 
He utterly disregarded the p gslae pursuits at college. Whatever 
reference to his “ ruling passion” 

that not by fits and starts, under the arbitrary impulses of 

Loni or enthusiasm, gly es, and systematically. I knew 


3 


tish House 0! F Commons. Phocidee soon afterwardsyintroduced me 
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from himself, that before his twenty-third year, he had read over, 
and made notes of the whole of the Parliamentary debates, and have 
seen a table which he constructed for reference, on a most admir- 
able and useful»plan. The minute accuracy of his acquaintance 
with the whole course of political’affairs, obtained by such laborious 
methodsyas this, may be easily conceived. His powers of memory. 
were remarkable—as well for their capacity as tenacity; and t 
presence of mind and judement with which he ayailed hiniself of 
his acquisitions, convinced*his opponent that he had undertaken an 
‘arddous, if not hopeless task, in rising do reply to him. It was im- 
possible notto see, even in a few minutes’ interview with him, that” 
Awerrion had ‘‘ markédshim for her own.” Alas! what a stormy) 
careeris before this young man !—I have often thought, while lis- 
tening to his fervid. harangues and conversations, and witnessing 
the twin fires of intellect arid passion flashing from*his eyes. One 
large ingredient in his composition was a most morbid sensibility ; 
and then -he deyoted himself to every pursuit with a headlong, un- 
distinguishing enthusiasm and energy, which inspired me with live- 
ly apprehensions, lest he should wear himself out and fall by the 
way, before ‘he could actually enter on the great arena of public 
life. His: ug wasalready furrowedwith premature wrinkles! 
His application was incessant.- [le rose every morning. at five, 
and retired pretty regularly by eleven. Lae a 
“Our acquaintance gradually ripened into friendship ; and we vi- 
sited each other with mutual-frequency and cordiality. When, he 
left college, he entreated me to,accompany him,to the,Continent, 
but financial difficulties, on my pa rbade ity He was possessed 
of a tolerably ample fortune; and, at the time of quitting England, 
was actiial ; in treaty with Sir —— —— for a borough. Is left 
Cambridge a few months.after Mr Stafford ; and as wefwyere mu-. 
tually engaged»with the arduous and absorbing duties of eur res- 
pective professions, we saw and,heard little or nothing of one an- 
other for séyeral yéars. Inthe very depth of my distress—during 
the first four years Of my establishment in London—I recollect once* 
calling at the, hotel which he generally made his town quarters, for 
the purpose of soliciting is Assistance in the way of introductions ;. 
when, to my anguish-and mortification, I heard, that on that very 
morning he had quitted the hotelyfor Calais, on his return to the, 
Continent. } ae gar | 
At length Mr Stafford, who had long stood contemplating on the 
brink, dashed into the tempestuous waters of public life, and emerg- 
ed—a member of Parliament for the borough of --—. I happened 


“ 
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€ AZe te high announced the event, about two ) years after 
occurrence of the accident which elevated me into fortune. 1 
di ] not then require any one’s interférence on my behalf, being 
content with Thesndependent exercise of my profession ;:and even 
_ ifThad been anfePinntaiioo long an interval had elapsed, Pouch, 
to warrant my renewing a mere college acquaintance with gubh a 
man as Mr Stafford. I was content, therefore, to keep me 
_ within the extreme rays of this rising sun in the) political hemisp 
1 shall not easily ‘forget the feelings of intense interest with High I 
saw, in one of the morning papers, we name of my@aondam college 
friend, ‘‘Mr‘Svarrorp,” standing at the head of a speech of: two 
columns’ leneth—or the delight'with which I paused" over the fre- 
quent ‘fhlerruptions of “ Hear, hear!” —‘‘ Hear, hear, hear !”— 
“ Cheers!” — Loud Cheers!” which marked the speaker’ S progress 
in the favour of the House. “We regret,” said:the reporter, in’a 
note at the end, ‘ that the noise in the edllery prevented our giving 
at greater length. the eloquent and effective Maids speech»of Mr 
Stafford, which was cheered per petually throughout, and excited a: 
strong sensation in the House.’ Th my enthitisiasm I did not fail to 
purchase a copy of that newspaper, and haye it now in my posses- 
sion. It needed not the inquiries which every ,y lere met me, 
«Have you read Mr Stafford’s maiden spect ?"Mto™ to assure. me of 
his splendid prospects, the reward of,his early and honot ible toils. 
_His ‘‘ maiden speech” formed the sole engrossing topic of ¢ conver= 
sation to my wife and me as we sat at supper that evening ; and she 
wasvasking me some such question as is generally uppermost in la- 
lies’ minds on the mention of a popular character, “ What sort of 
_ looking man he was \ I knew him at Cambridge?’ (when a 
forcible appeal to the knocker and bell, followed by the Servant’ san- 
nouncing, that ‘‘a gentleman wished to speak to,me “directly,” 
brought me-into my patients’ room.”'The candles, which were only 
just lit, did’not enable me to see'the person of my yi itor’ very dis- 
tinctly ; but the instant he spoke to me, removing a” handkerchief 
which he held to his. mouth, [ recognised—could it Perpossible Pel. 
the very Mr Stafford we had been speaking of ly Lshook him affee- 
tionately by the hand, and should have proceeded to compliment 
him warmly on his last evening s success in the House, but that his ; 
dreadful paleness of features, and ea aia ‘manner, dis- — 
concerted me. 
‘« My dear Mr Stafford, Shan is thewmatter ? Are’ you ill?* Has 
any thing happened?,"I inquired anxiously. * " * 
“< Yes, Doctor—p rhaps aly ill,” he replied, with great weit: 


I86 


tion. eT th eva I wold ee you on rispiie House, 
which * eft. It is not my fault at we hay 
maintained ur iA, 3 veqftaintance ; but of that more is eaft g 
I wish ur advice—your honest’ opinion on my: se. For God's i 
sake do rt deceive me! Last evening I sfioke for the first time in ®s ’ 
the’ House, vat Somesletigth, and with all the energy I could com- ’ 
my “You may, guéss the consequent exhaustion I have suffered 
g the whole ons day; and this evening, though much in- a 
disposed wi fever" nda ugh; T imprudently went down tothe 
House, when Sir — a _ he shamefully misrepresented certain 
portions of the eech I had delivered the. preceding’ night, that I 
felt bound to rise and vindicate myself. I was betrayed into grea iter 
length and vehemence than I had anticipated ; and on sitti down, 
was seized With’ such an irrepressible fit of coughing; as at | ae 
the House, Hoping i it would abate, I walked for some 
time about ‘the. lobb —aid at length thought it better to return 
home than re-énter the the House.: While hunting after my carriage, 


the “violen ne of the cough. subsided 4 nto a small, hacking, irritating 
ohe, accompanied with an 


spitting. er “driving about as far: as 
Whitehall Jb glare of one of the street. lamps happened#to 
fall sudd on. my white pocket handkerchief, and, O God!” | 
continued Mr Stafford, almost gasping for breath, “this horrid , 
sight met-my eye!” He spread out.a pocket handkerchief all 
spotted and dabbled with'blood! It was withethe utmost difficulty 
that he communicated to me what. is gone before. ‘‘ Oh! #it’s all © 
over ‘with me—the chapter’s ended, I’m afraid!” he murmured al- 
most inarticulately ; ;,and, while I. was feeling his pulse, he fainted. 

T placed him instantly i in a recumbent position—loosened his necker- » 
chief and shirt-collar—da d.some cold ‘water in his face—and he 
presently recovered... He s « his head, in silence, very mourn- 
fally—his ‘features expressing ter hopelessness. I sat down close 
beside him, and, erasping his hand in mine, endeavoured to re-as- , 
sure him. » The answ ers he returned to the few questions I asked, 
him, convinced r n le that thé’spitting of blood was unattended with 
danger, rovided héteould be kept quiet in body and mind. * There 

_ was oui slightest s symptom _of radical mischief in the lufigs. A 

, glan e at his’stout build’of body, especially at his ampl orous 
chests forbade the suppositi on. *I explained to him, with even pro-— 
fessional minuteness of detail the true nature of the acdident, its ef- 
fects, "and method of cure. © e listened to me with deep attention, 
_and at last Seemed convinced. He claspell is hands, exclaiming,” 
‘Thank God! thank God!” and entr eated me to.do on the spot, 


Pp * 


_ 
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what I had directed to be:done by! 7 ap athecary ,—to bleed him. 
I complied, and from a large orifi e took iderable quantity of 


blood. I then accompanied him oie y him consigned to bed 
—pre ribed the usual lowerin gerctios-aeni forbade him 


ok 
—Ssé 
to open his lips, except inthe ghtest whisper possible; and left 
him calm, and restored to : tolerable measure of self-possession. 
One ofthe most exquisite sources of gratification, arising from 
the discharge f our professional duties, is the disabusing our pa- 
tients of thew harrowing and | groundless apprehensions of danger. 
One suc ces t as is related above, is to me an ample recom- 
pense for months of miscellaneous, -and often thankless toil, in the 


tient from»the very brink’ of the grave, to which he had despair- 
ingly consigned himself, and placing him’ once more in the busy 
throng of life—the very heart of society? I have seen mien of the 
strongest intellect and nervy ew hom the detection of a novel and 
staruing symptom has terrified into giving theniselves up for lost, 
—in an instant dispossessed of their seheasony by explaining 
to them the real nature of what has alarmed them.* The alarm 
however, occasioned by the rupture of a bloodvessel i in or near the 
lungs, is seldom unwarranted, although it may be excessive ; and 


\ exercise of my cg Is it not, in a manner, plucking a pa- 


though we can soon determine whether or not the accident is in 


the nature of a primary disease, or symptomatic of some incurable 
pulmonary affection, and dissipate or corroborate our patient's ap- 
prehensions accordingly, it is no more than prudent to warn one 
who has once experienced this i injury, against any exertions or ex- 
cesses which have a tendency to interfere with the’action of the 
lungs, by keeping in sight the oa y of a fatal relapse. To re- 
turn, howeyer, to Mr Stafford: a oe 

His recovery was tardier than I could haye expected. His ex- 
traordinary excitability completelfs neutralized thé éfiect of any 


\ t 
€ 
* One instance presses so stkonglgon my setateeein, that i cannot help adit. 


ing to it:—I was one day summoned in haste to an eminent merchant in the city, 


who thought he had grounds for apprehending occasion for one of the most appal- 
ling operations known in surgery. VVhen I arrived, on finding the case not 
exactly within 'y province, I was going to leave him in the hands of a surgeon; 
but seeing that his alarm had positively ‘half ‘maddened him, I resolyed to give him 
what assisiance I could. Isvon found that his fears were chimerical ; but he would 
not believe me. WVhen, however, I succeeded in convincing him that all was 
yet right with him,” by referring the sensations which had alarmed him to an 
unperceived derangement of his dress, tongue cannot utter, nor Fever forget, the 
ecstasy with which he at last <<gave to the winds his fears.” He insisted on my 
accepiing one of the largest fees that had ever been tendered me. 
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lowering and reypie! system * treatment. I could not persuade 
him to give his mind rest; and the mere elimpse ofa newspaper oc- 
casioned such a flutter and agitation of spirits, that I forbade them 
altogether for a fortnight. I was 1S yin the habit of writing my pre- 
scriptions in his presence, and pausing long over them forthe pur- 
pose of unsuspectedly observing him; and though he would tell me 
that his ‘“‘mind was still as a stagnant pool,” his intense air, his 
corrugated brows and fixed eyes, evinced the mostactive e exercise 

of thought. When in a sort. of hall -dozing state, he would often 
mutter about the subjects nearest his heart.» “Ah! j muist go out— 


the. —— - Bill, their stone 31 ae ees ieee be Belial- 


tongue.” 


“Tis cruel— tis tantalizing, Derg, “*he said one morning, “10 
find one's : self held by the foot j in. this way, like a chained eagle! 
The world forgets every one ‘that slips for a moment from ee 
view. Alas, alas! my plans—my projects—are all unravelling!” 

—‘‘ Thy sun, young man, may go down at noon!” I often thought, 
when reflecting on his restless and. ardent spirit, ‘ “He wanted, case- 
hardening—long pha ysical training, to ‘fit him’for the harassing and 


exhausting ‘campaign on Which he had entered. ‘Truly, truly, _ 


your politician should have a frame of adamant, and a mind ~ 
‘‘thereto conforming strictly.” He should be utter ly inaccessible 
to emotion—and especially to the finer feelings of our nature, since 
there is no room for their exercise. He should forget his heart, 


his family, his‘ friends—every, thing except his own interest and. 


ambition. It should be with ag as witha consummate intriguer 
of old,— | . . . 


No rest, no breathing time had he, or lack’d— ’ 


Lest from the slippery steep he suddenly , ae eee 


ight fall. Of every joy forgetful quite, 
“Life's softness had no charm for him—— ‘ 
——— His object sole ; 
To cheat the silly world of her applause—his eye $2 
Fix’d with stern steadfastness upon the om * 
That shed-but madness on him. 


J = 

lfound Mr Stafford one day i in high chafe about : a sarcastic, al- 
lusion in the debate to a sentiment which he had expressed in Par~ 
liament—‘‘ Oh !—one might wither that fellow with a word or two, 
the stilted noodle!” said he, pointing to ihe passage, ‘while his are, 
elanced like lightning. | 

“You'll more likely wither your own prospects.of ever making 
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the trial, if you don’t moderate ene exertions,” I replied. He 
smiled incredulously, and made me no answer, but continued twist- 
ing about his pencil-case with a rapidity and energy which showed 
the high excitement under which he was labouring. His hard, 
jerking, irregular pulse, beating on the average a hundred a-mi- 
nute, excited my lively apprehensions, lest the it creased action of 
the heart should bring on a second fit of blood: -spitling, I saw 
clearly. that it would be in vain for him to court the repose essen- 
tial to his convalescence, so long as he continued in town ; and, with 
infinite difficulty, prevailed on him to betake himself to the country. 

_ We wrung a promise from him that he would set about ‘‘ unbend- 

“ing’’—‘‘ unharnessing,” as he called it—that he would give ‘his 
‘constitution fair play.” He acknowledged that, to gain the objects 
he had proposed to himself, it was necessary for him ‘‘to husband - 
his resources ;’’ and briskly echoed my ‘quotation—‘‘ neque semper 
arcum tendit Apollo.” In short, we dismissed him in the confident 
expectation of seeing him return, after a requisite interval, with 
recruited energies of body and mind. He had ‘scar cely, however, 
been gone a fortnight, before a paragraph ran the round of the 
daily papers, announcing, as nearly ready for publication, a poli- 
tical pamphlet, ‘‘by Charles Stafford, Esq. M.P.;”—and in less 
than three weeks—sure enough—a packet was forwarded to my 
residence, from the publisher, containing my rebellious patient's 
pamphlet, accompanied with the following hasty note :—*“‘ Aexdnme— 
Even with you!—you did not, you will recollect, interdict writing; 
and I haye contrived to amuse myself .with the accompanying trifle. 
—Please look at page ——, and see the kind things I have said of 
poor Lord ——, the worthy who attacked me the other evening in 
the House, behind my back.” ‘This ‘‘ trifle” was in the form of a 
pamphlet of sixty-four pages, full of masterly argumentation and 
impetuous eloquence ; but, unfortunately, owing to the’ publisher’s 
dilatoriness, it came ‘‘a day behind the fair,” and attracted but 
little attention. 

His temporary rustication, however, was attended with at least 
two beneficial results,—recruited health, and the heart of Lady 
Emma——, the beautiful daughter of a nobleman remotely con- 
nected with Mr Stafford’s family. ‘This attachment proved power- 
ful enough to alienate him for a while from the turmoils of political 
life; for not only did the beauty, wealth, and accomplishments of 
Lady Emma —— render her a noble prize, worthy of great effort to 
obtain, but a powerful military rival had taken the field before Mr 
Stafford made his appearance, and seemed disposed to move hea-~ 
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ven and earth to carry her off. It is needless to say, how sucha 
consideration was calculated to. Fouse and absorb all the energies of 
the young senator, and keep him incessantly on the qui vive. It is 
said that the lady wavered for some time, uncertain to which of 
her_brilliant suitors she should give the nod of preference. Chance 
decided the matter. It came.to pass that a contested election arose 
inthe county ; and Mr Stafford madea very animated. and. success- 
ful..speech from the hustings—not far from. which, sat a window, 
was standing Lady Emma—in favour of her ladyship’s brother, one 
of the candidates. Io triumphe! That happy evening the enemy 
‘* surrendered at discretion:” and ere long it, was. known far and 
wide, .that—iny newspaper slang—‘‘an. affair was on the ie 
between, Mr Stafford and the ‘‘ beautiful and: accomplished La dy 
Emma ——,”’ etc. etc. 

Itismy firm persuasion, that the diversion in his pursuits effected 
by this ‘‘ affair,” by withdrawing Mr. Stafford for a considerable 
interval from cares and anxieties which he was physically unable 
to.cope with, lengtltened his life for many years; giving England a 
splendid statesman, and this, my Diary, the sad records which are 
now to be laid’ before the reader. a 


e 
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sad and high relief, as to scay e many a sensitive ony from enter- 
ing. into its service, is, that itis concerned, almost exclusively,, with 
the dank sep of humanity. As carnage and carrion. guide | the 


man 's pr esence. We have io a daily, with broken hearts, biatad 
hopes, pain, sorrow, death! And though the satisfaction arising 
from the due discharge of our duties be that of the good Samaritan 
—a rich return—we cannot help counting the heavy cost Ribena: 
hearts, weary limbs, privations, Ene e Dark array! It may 
be considered placing the matter in a whimsical point of view; yet 
I have often thought that the two great professions of Law and Me- 
dicine are but foul carrion birds,—the one preying on the moraly-as 
the other, on the physical, rottenness of mankind. | 
‘Those who are well, need not a physician,” say the Scriptures : i 
and on this ground, itis easy to explain the melancholy hue pervad- 
ing these papers... They are mirrors reflecting the dark colours ex- 
posed to them., Itis true, that some remote relations, arising out 
of the particular combinations of circumstances, first requiring our 
professional interference, may afford, as it were, a passing gleam 
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of. distant sunshine, in the development of some trait of beautiful 

chara ter, some wondrous ‘ sood, from seeming ill educed;” but 
rheee are incidental only, vl evanescent—enhancing, ‘not reliev- 
ing the gloom and sorrow amid which we moye. A glimp Se 
Heaven would but aggravate the horrors of Hell!—These ¢ hilling 
reflections force themselves on my mind, when surveying the very 
many entries in my Diary, concerning the eminent individual whose 
case I am now narrating concerning one who seemed born to 
bask in the brightness of life—to reap the full harvest of its joys 
and comforts, and yet ‘‘ walked in darkness!” Why should it 
have beenso? ‘Answer,—Ambition! . 3 


The reader must hurry on with me through the next ten years 
of Mr Stafford’s life, during which period he rose with almost un- 
precedented rapidity. He had hardly time, as it were, to get warm 
in his nest, before he was called to lodge i the one above him, and 
then the one above that, and so on upwards, till people began to 
view his progress with their hands shading their dazzled eyes, while 
they exclaimed, ‘“ fast for the top of the tree!” ‘He was formed for 
political popularity. He had a’most winning, captivating, command- 
ing style of delivery, which was always employed in the ‘steady 
consistent advocacy of one line of principles. The splendour.of his 
talents—his tact and skill in debate—the immense extent and ac- 
curacy of his political information—early attracted the notice of 
ministers, and he was not suffered to wait long before they secured 
his services, by giving him a’ popular and influential - office. ‘Du- 
ring all this time, he maintained a very friendly intimacy with me, 
and often put into requisition my professional services. About eight 
o clock one Saturday. evening, I received the following note from 
Mr Stafford + — 

“‘Dear——, excuse excessive haste. Letme entreat you (I will 
hereafter sceitnuit for the suddenness of this application) to make 
instant arrangements for spending with me the whole of to-morrow, 
(Sunday,)a at ——, and to set off from town in time for breakfasting 
with Lady Emma and myself, Your presence is required by most 
urgent and special business; but allow me to beg you will appear at 
breakfast with an unconcerned air—as a chance visitor. Yours 
always faithfully, ' 


“¢ C. STAFFORD.” 


The words ‘‘whole’”’ and ‘‘speciat”’ were thrice underscored ; and 
‘he w. p | ( 


‘ 
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this, added to the very unusual illegibility of the writing, betray 

an urgency, and even agitation, which a little disconcerted 

The abruptness of the application occasioned me some itble in 
ma ng the requisite arrangements. As, however, it was not 

‘ time with me, I eontrived to find a substitute for the morrow 
in my friend Dr D——. * 

It was on a lovely Sabbath morning, in July 148—, that, in obe- 
dience to the:above hurried summons, I set off on horseback from 
the murky metropolis ; and, after rather more than’a two hours’ 
ride, found myself entering the grounds of Mr Stafford, who had 
recently purchased a beautiful villa on the banks of the ne 
Tt was about nine o’clock, and nature seemed but freshly awakene 
from the depth of her overnight’s slumbers, her tresses all uncurled, 

‘as it were, and her perfumed robes glistening with the pearls of 
morning dew. A deep and rich repose brooded over the scene, 
subduing every feeling of my soul into sympathy. A groom took 
my horse; and finding that neither Mr Stafford nor Lady Emma 
were yet stirring, I resolved to walk about, and enjoy the scenery. 
In front of the house stretched a fine lawn; studded here and there 
with laurel bushes, and other elegant shrubs, and sloping down to 
the river’s edge, and on each side of the villa, and behind, were 
trees disposed with the most beautiful and picturesque effect imagin- 
able. . Birds were carolling cheerfully and loudly on all sides of me, 
as though they wereintoxicated with their own ‘‘ woodland melody.” 
I walked about as amid enchantment, breathing the balminess 
and fr asrance of the atmosphere, as the wild horse snuffs the scent 
of the desert. _ How keenly are Nature's beauties appreciable when 
but rarely seen by her unfortunate admirer, who is condemned to 
a town life! 

I stood on the lawn by the river's edge, watching the ripple of 
the retiring tide, pondering within myself whether it was possible 
for such ‘scenes as these to have lost all charm for their restless 
owner, Did he relish or tolerate, them? Could the pursuits of 
‘ambition have blunted-—deadened, his sensibilities to the beauty of 
nature, the delights of home? ‘These thoughts were passing 
through my mind, when! was startled by the tapping of a loose glove 
over my shoulder, and on turning round, beheld Mr Stafford, in 
his flowered morning gown, and his face partially shaded from the 
clare of the morning sun, beneath a broad-rimmed straw hat. ‘‘Good 
morning, Doctor—pood morning,’’said he ; ‘‘a thousand thanks for 
your attention to my note of last night; but see! yonder stands Lady . 
Emma, waiting breakfast for us,” pointing to her ladyship, who 
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was standing at the window of the breakfas [room. Mr Stafford put 
his arm into mine, and we walked up to the house. ‘‘My dearSir, 
what can be the meaning of your”—— said I with an anxious 
look. ; 

‘“‘Not a word—not a breath—if you please, till we are alone 
after breakfast.” ‘ ; 

‘“Well—you are bent on tantalizing !—What can be the matter ? 
What is this mountain-mystery?” . 

‘“<It may prove a molehill, per haps,” said he oe eye 
we'll see after breakfast.”’ 

‘*What an enchanting spot you have of it!” I exclaimed, pausing 
and looking around me. 

‘Oh, very paradisiacal, I dare say,” he replied, with an air, of: 
indifference thatywas quite laughable. ‘‘By the way,” he added, 
hurriedly, ‘ did you hear any rumour about Lord ——’s resigna- 
tion late last night?” —‘‘ Yes.” —‘‘ And his successor, is he talked. 
of?” ‘he inquired eagerly. ‘‘Mr C——.”—‘Mr C——!_ Is it 
possible? »Ah, ha’”—— he muttered, raising his hand to his cheek, 
and looking thoughtfully downwards. — sities 

““Come, con Mr Stafford, tis now my turn. Do drop these 
eternal politics for a few moments, I beg.”—* Ay, ay, ‘still 
har ing on my daughter!’ T'll sink theshop, however—for a while, 
as our town friends say. ButI really beg pardon, ’tis rude, very. 
Buthere we are. Lady Emma, Dr ——,” said he, as we approach- 
ed her ladyship through the opened siained-plass doorway. She 
sat before the breakfast urn, looking, to my eyes, as bloomingly 
beautiful as at the time of her marriage, though ten summers had 
waved their silken pinions over her head, but so softly as scarcely 
to flutter or fade a feature*in passing. Yes, thus she sat in her 
native loveliness and dignity, the airiness of girlhood passed away 
into the mellowed maturity of womanhood! She looked the beau- 
ideal of simple elegance in her long snowy, morning dress, her. 
clustering auburn hair surmounted with a slight gossamer network: 
of blonde—not an ornament about her! J have her figure, even at 
this interval of time, most vividly before me, as shé sat on that me- 
morable morning, unconscious | that the errand which.made me her 
suest involyed—but I will not anticipate. She adored, nay idoliz- 
ed, her husband—little as she saw of him—and he was in turn as: 
fondly attached to her as a man could be, whose whole soul was 
swallowed up inambition. Yes, he was not the first to whom poli- 
tical pursuits have proved avery disease, shedding blight and mildew 
over the heart! mt 
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I thought I Bide an appearance of restraint in the manner of 
each. Lady Emma often cast a furtive glance of anxiety at her 
husband—and with reason—for his features woré’an air of ré- 
pressed uneasiness. He was now and then absent, and, when ad- 
dressed by either of us, would reply with a momentary sternness of 
manner—passing, however, instantly away—which showed that his 
mind was occupied with unpleasant or troubled thoughts. He 
seemed at last aware that his demeanour attracted our observation, 
and took to acting. All traces of anxiety or uneasiness disappear- 
ed, and gave place to his usual perfect urbanity and cheerfulness. 
Lady Hinma’s manner towards me, too, was cooler than usual, 
which I attributed to the fact of my presence not having been suf- 
ficiently accounted for. My embarrassment att be easily con- 
ceived. 

‘*What a delicious morning!” exclaimed Lady Emma, looking 
through the window at the f. resh blue sky, and the cheery prospe 
beneath. We echoed her sentiments. ‘‘I think,” said I, ‘‘ that 
could { call such a little paradise as this mine, I would quit the 
smoke and uproar of London for ever!” —‘«Lwish all thought with 
you, Dr ——,”’ replied her ladyship with a sigh, looking touching- 
ly at her husband. 

‘* What opportunities for tranquil thought! ” [went on. 


‘Ay, and so forth!” said Mr Stafford, gaily. ‘Listen to an- 
other son of peace and solitude, my Lord Roscommon— 
Ifail, sacred Solitude ! from this calm bay,» . : 
‘I view the world’s tempestuous sea, . : 


. And with wise pride despise 
All those senseless vanities : ‘ 
With pity moved for others, cast away 
On rocks of hopes and fears, I see them toss’d 
On rocks of folly, and of vice, I see them lost : . 
Some the prevailing malice of the great, 
Unhappy men, or adverse fate, 
Sunk deep into the gulfs of an afflicted state : 
But more, far more, a numberless prodigious train, 
‘Whilst Virtue courts them, but, alas ! in vain, 
Fiy from her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondest call, blind to her greatest charis. ~* 
And; sunk in pleasures and in brutish ease, 
They, in their shipwreck’d state, themselves obdurate fiche 
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Here may I aiways on this downy grass, 
Unknown, unseen, my easy moments pass, & 
Till, with a gentle force, victorious Death 4 


My solitudagpvade , 
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And, fopriiie for a while my breath, 
With ease Casey me to a better shatfe! } 


“* The i ’s for you , ie lady! Well sung, my Nora Roscommon! 

Beal as true!”’ exclaimed Mr Stafford, paily, as soon as he had 
concluded repeating the above ode, in ‘his own distinct and beau- 
tifal elocution, with real pathos of manner ; ; but his mouth and eye 
betrayed that his own mind sympathized fit with the emotions of 
the poet, but rather despised the air of inglorious repose they 
\ aaa. The tears were in Lady Emma's eyes, as she listened to 

Presently one.of his daughters, a fine little girl about six 

years of age, came sidling and simpering into the room, and made 
her way to hér mother. She was a lively, rosy, arch- eyed little 
creature, and her father looked fondly at her for a moment, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Well, Eleanor!” and his thoughts had evidently soon 
ne, away. ‘The conversation turned on Mr Stafford’s reck- 
less, absorbine pursuit of politics, which Lady Emma and I de- 
plored, and entreatéd him to give more of his time and affections 
to domestic concerns. * * ‘‘ You talk to me asif I were dying,” 
, said he, rather petulantly, ‘‘ why should I not pursue my profession 
—my legitimate profession ?—As for your still waters—your pas- 
toral simplicities—your Arcadian bliss—pray what inducements 
have I to run counter to my own iuclinations to. cruise What you are 
pleased to cail the stormy sea of politics ?”—‘¢ What inducements? 
—Charles, Charles, can’t you find them here?”’ said his lady, point- 
ing to herself ‘and her daughter. Mr Stafford’s eyes filled with 
tears, even to overflowing, and he esrasped her hand with affec- 
tionate energy, took his smiling unconscious daughter on his knee, 
and kissed her ‘with passionate fervour. ‘ Semel insanivimus 
omnes, * he muttered to mé, a few moments after, as if ashamed of 
the display he had recently made. For my own part, I saw that 
he occasionally lost the control over feelings which were, for some 
reason or other, disturbed and excited. What could possibly have 
occurred? Strange as it may seem, a thought of the real state of 
matters, as they will presently be disclosed, never for an instant 
crossed my mind. 1 longed—I almost sickened—for the promised 
opportunity of being alone with him. It was soon afforded me by 
the servants appearing at the door, and announcing the carriage. 

“Oh dear! positively prayers will be over!” exclaimed Lady 
Emma, rising, and looking hurriedly at her watch, ‘we've quite 
forgotten church hours! do you accompany us, Doctor? said she, 
looking at me. 

‘No, Emma,” replied Mr Stafford, quickly, “vou and the fa- 
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it 
mily must go alone this morning—I shall stop and keep Dr —— 


company, and take a walk over the country for once.” Lady Em- 
ma, with an unsatisfied glance at both of us, , Withdrew. Ir Staf- 
ford immediately proposed a walk; and we were soon on. way 
to a small gothic alcove near the water side, a ; 

‘‘Now, Doctor, to the pomt,” said he abruptly, as soon as we 
were seated. ‘‘Can | reckon on a real friend in yout ai scrutinizing 
my features closely. 

‘* Most certainly you may,” I replied, with sstonistiniatt ‘*¢ What 
can I do for you ?—Something or other is wrong, I fear ! Col 
any thing for you in any way?” 

“Yes,” said he deliberately, and looking fixedly at me, as if to 
mark the effect of his words; ‘I shall require a proof of ‘your 
fr iendship soon; 1 must have your services this evening—a seven 
o'clock.” ‘ o 

“Gracious Heaven, Mr Stafford !—why—why—is ‘it possible 
that—do I guess aright?” I stammered almost breathless, and 
rising from my seat. 

‘<Oh, Doctor—don’t be foolish—excuse me—but don’ t—don’t, T 
bee. Pray give me your answer! I’m sure you understand my 
question.” Agitation deprived me for a while of utterance. 

‘‘T bee an answer, Dr ——,” he resumed coldly, ‘‘ as if you re- 
fuse, I shall be very much inconvenienced, *Tis but a little affair 
—a silly business, that circumstances have made inevitable—C'm 
sure you must have seen a hint at it in the last. night’s papers. 
Don’t misunderstand me,” he proceeded, seeing me continue silent ; 
‘¢T don’t wish you to take an active part in the business—but to be 
on the spot—and, in the event of any thing unfortunate happening 
to me—to hurry home here, and prepare Lady Emma and the fa- 
mily—that is all. Mr G——,” ——namning a well-known army sur- 
geon—‘‘ will attend professionally.” I was so confounded with the 
suddenness of the application that I could+do nothing more than 
mutter indistinctly my regret at what had happened. 

‘¢Well, Doctor ——,” he continued, ina haughty tone, ‘‘I find 
that, after all, I have heen mistaken in my man. I own I did not 
expect that this—the first favour I have ever asked at your hands, 
and, possibly, the last—would have been refused. But I must in- 
sist on an answer one way or another ; you must be aware I've no 
time to lose.”’ 

‘*Mr Stafford—pardon me—you mistake me! Allow mea word; 
you cannot have committed Nib: retly in this affair! Consi- 
der Lady Emma—your children ”— 
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‘“‘Thave—I have,” he answered, grasping my hand, while his 
voice faltered, ‘‘and { need hardly inform you that it is that con- 
sideration only which occasions the little disturbance of manner 
you may have noticed. But you are man of the world enough to 
be aware that I must go through with the business. I am not the 
challenger.” 

L asked him for the particulars of the affair, It originated in a 
biting sarcasm which he had uttered, with reference to a young 
nobleman, in the House of ‘Commons, on Friday evening, which 
had been construed into a personal affront, and for which an apo-_ 
logy had been demanded,—mentioning the alternative, in terms al- 
most approaching to insolence, evidently for the purpose of pro- 
voking him into a refusal to retract or apologize. 

‘<It's my firm persuasion that there is a plot among a certain 
party to destroy me—to remove an obnoxious member from the 
House—and this is the scheme they have hit upon! I have suc- 
ceeded, I find, in annoying the —— interest beyond measure ; 
and so they must at all events get rid of me! Ay, this cur of a 
lordling it is,” he continued, with fierce emphasis, ‘‘ who is to make 
my sweet wife a widow, and my children orphans—for Lord —— 
is notoriously one of the best shots in the country! Poor—poor 
Emma!” he exclaimed with a sigh, thrusting his hand into his bo- 
som, and looking down dejectedly. We neither of us spoke for 
some time. ‘‘ Would to Heaven we had never been married !”’ he 
resumed. ‘Poor Lady Emma leads a wretched life of it, I fear! 
But I honestly warned her that my life would be strewn with thorny 
cares, even to the grave’s brink !” 

‘¢So you have really pitched upon this evening —Sunday evenings 
for this dreadful business?” I inquired. 

“Exactly. We must be on the spot by seven precisely. I say 
we, Doctor,” he continued, laying his hand on mine. — I consented 
“to accompany him, ‘‘Come, now, that’s kind! Ill remember 
you forit. * * * Itis nownearly half-past twelve,” looking at 
his watch, ‘‘and by one, my Lord A——,” mentioning a well- 
known nobleman, ‘‘is to be here, who is to stand by me ‘On the 
occasion. I wish he were here; for I’ve added a codicil to my will, . 
and want you both to witness my signature. * * * ‘I look a 
little fagged—don’t I?” he asked, with a smile. I told him he cer- 
tainly looked rather sallow and worn. ‘‘ How does our friend walk 
his paces?” he inquired, baring his wrist for me to feel his pulse. 
The circulation was little, if at all disturbed, and I told him so. 
**It would not have been very wonderful if it had, I think; for I’ve 
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been up half the night—till nearly five this morning, correcting the 
two last proof-sheets of my speech on the —— Bill, which —— is 
publishing. 1 think it will read well; at least I hope it will, in com- 
mon justice to myself, for it was most vilely aarti and misre- 
presented by the reporters. By the way—would you believe it? 
—Sir ——’s speech that night was nothing but a hundredth hash 
of mine which I delivered in the House more than eight year$ azo!” 
said he, with an eager and contemptuous air. I made him no re- 
ply; for my thoughts were too sadly occupied with the dfeadfal 
communication he had recently made me. 1 abhorred, and do. 
abhor and despise duelling, both in theory and practice; ard now, 
to have to be present at one, and one in which my friend—such : a 
friend !—was to be a principal, This thought, and a glance at the 
possible, nay, probable, desolation and broken-heartedness which 
might follow, was almost too much for me. But I knew Mr Staf- 
ford’s disposition too well to attempt expostulation—especially in 
the evidently. morbid state of his feelings. 

“Come, come, Doctor, let’s walk a Tittle. Your feelings flag. 
You might be going to Teceive satisfaction yourself,” with a bitter 
sneer, ‘‘instead of seeing it given and taken by others. Come, 
cheer, cheer up.”” He put his arm in mine, and led me a few steps 
across the lawn, by the water-side. ‘‘ Dear, dear me!” said he, 
with a chagrined air, pulling out his watch hastily, “l wish “to. 
Heaven my Lord A—— would’ make his appearance. 1 prote 
her ladyship will have returned from church before we have settled 
our few matters, unless, by the way, she drives round by Admiral 
——’s, as she talked of last night. Oh, my God! think of my 
leaving her and the girls, with a gay air, as if we parted but for an 
hour, when it may be for ever! ‘And yet what can one do?” While 
he was speaking, my eye caught sight of a servant making his way 
towards us rapidly through the shrubbery, bearing in his hand a 
letter, which he put into Mr Stafford’s hands, saying, a: courier’ 
had brought it that moment, and was waiting to take an answer 
back,to town. ‘‘Ah—very sood—let him wait till I come,” said 
Mr Stafford. ‘‘Excuse me, Doctor ——,” bursting open the en- 
velope with a little trepidation, and putting it into my hands, while 
he read the enclosed note. The envelope bore im one corner the 
name of the premier, and in the other the words <‘private and 
confidential,” and was sealed with the private crest and coronet of 
the Earl. 

‘¢Great God !—read it!” exclaimed Mr Stafford, thrusting the 
note before me, and elevating his eyes and hands despairinely. 
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Much agitated thyself, at witnessing the effect of the communication 
on my friend, I took it, and read nearly as A igs -—'* My dear 
Stafford,—I had late last night his Majesty’ mmands to offer 
you the seals of the —— office, accompanied with the most gra- 
cious expressions of consideration for yourself personally, and his 
conviction that you will discharge‘the important duties henceforth 
deyolving upon you, with honour to yourself, and advantage to his 
Majesty’ s councils. In all which, 1 need hardly assure you, I most 
heartily concur. I ‘bee to add, that I shall feel ‘great pride and 
pleasure in having you for a colleague—and it has not been my. 
fault that such was not the case earlier. May I entreat your an- 
swer by thé bearer’s return? as the state of public affairs will not 
admit of delay in filling ‘up so alpiaa an office. if beg you will 
believe me, ever yours, most faithfully, i 

Whitehall, Sunda y noon, 12. o'clock.” | 

After hurriedly reading the above, I continued holditig the letter 
inmy hands, speechlessly gazing at Mr Stafford. Well might such 
a bitter balk excite the tumultuous conflict of passions which the 
varying features of Mr Stafford—now flushed—now pale—too 
truly evidenced. This dazzling proffer made him only a few hours 
before his standing the fatal fire of an accomplished duellist! I 
watched him in silent agony. At length he clasped. his hands with 
passionate energy, and exclaimed—‘‘ Oh! madness—imadness— 
madness !—Just within reach of the prize I have run for all my 
life!” At that instant a wherry, full of bedizzened Londoners, 
passed close before,us on their way towards Richmond ; ‘and I saw’ 
by their whispers that they had recognised Mr Stafford. He also 
saw them, and exélaimed to me in a tone I shall never forget, 
s Happy, happy fools!” and turned away towards the house. He 
removed his arm from mine, and stood pondering | for a few mo- 
ments with his eyes fixed’on the grass. 

ff Doctor, what’s to be pone? ”—he almost shouted, turning sud- 
denly to ‘me, grasping my arm, and staring vacantly into my face. 
I began to fear lest he should totally lose the command of himself. 

“For God's sake, Mr Stafford, be calm !—recollect yourself !— 
or madness—ruin—I know not what—is before you |” ‘said in ‘an 
earnest imploring tone, seeing his eye still glaring fixed upon me. 
At length he succeeded in overmastering his feelings. «« Oh!— 
folly, folly, this! Inevitable!—Mevitable!” he exclaimed in a 
calmer tone. ‘‘ But the letter must be answered. What can I say, 
Doctor?” putting his arm in “mine, and walking up to the house 
rapidly. We made our way to the library, and Mr Stafford sat 
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down before his desk. He. opened his portfeuille slowly” and 
thoughtfully. OF course—decline?” said he, with a profound 
sigh, turning to mé with his pen in his hand. 

“No—assuredly, it would be precipitate. Wait for the isehi 
of this sad business.’ You MAY escape.”-—‘‘ No—no—no! My 
Lord—— is singularly prompt and decisive in all he does—espe- 
cially i in disposing of his places. 1 must—I must—ay’ beginning: 
to write—‘‘T must respectfully decline—altogether. But on what 
erounds? © God!,even should I escape to-day, Iam ruined for. 
ever in Parliament ! What will become of me?” He laid down 
the pen, and. moved his hand rapidly over his face. . 

‘‘ Why perhaps’) it would be better.—Tell his lor if frankly 
how you are circutnstanced.” 

‘*Tut!” he exclainied impetuously, ‘*ask him for peace-officers ! 
a likely thing!” He pressed both his hands on his forehead, lean- 
ing on his elbows over the desk. A servant that moment appeared, 
and said—‘“ Please, Sir, the.man says he had orders not to wait 
more than five minutes” — : 

‘‘Begone! Let him wait, Sir!”” thundered Mr Stafford—and re- 
sumed his pen. 

“Cant you throw yourself on his lordship’s personal good feel- 
ing towards you, and say that such an offer requires consideration 
—that it must interfere with, and derange, on the instant, many of 
your political engagements—and that your answer shall be at 
Whitehall by—say nine o'clock this peoontint So you will gain 
time at least.” © o 

“Good. “Twill do—a fair plea fo r time ; ‘but I'm afraid Es sajd 
he, mournfully; and taking his pen, he wrote off an answer to that 
effect. He réad it to me—folded it up—sealed it—directed it in 
his usual bold and flowing hand—I rang for the servant— a ina 
few moments, we saw the courier galloping past the window. 

‘¢ Now, Doctor, isn’t this enough to madden me? OGod! it’s 
intolerable!” said he, rising : ‘and approaching me,—‘¢ my glorious 
prospects to be darkened by this speck—this atom of puppyism—. 
of worthlessness,”"—naming Lord ——, his destined opponent. 
“¢ Oh—if there were—if there were’’——he resumed, speaki 
fiercely through his closed teeth, his eyes glaring downwards, rf 
his hands clenched.. He soon relaxed. ‘Well, well! it can't be 
helped ; ’tis inevitable—xavtw¢ witout taita xovx éxpevtetar—I must 
say with Medea. Ah!—Lord A —— at last,” he said, asa gentleman, 
followed by his groom, rode past the window. Ina few moments 
he entered the library. His stature was lofty, his features com- 
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his bearing. fraught with compostire and military 

al Ah—Stafford, —good morning!” said he, approach- 

X Shaking him warmly by the hand, “upon my soul I’m 

or the business I'm come about.” a 4 Beale | a 

; »“*T can sympathize with you, I think,” ’ replied Mr Stafford, 
calmly. ‘‘My Lord, allow me—Dr——”’” 1 bowed. | _ “Fally in 
my confidence—an old friend,” he Whispered Lord jE a, in con- 
sequence of his Lordship’s inquisitive suspicious s lance. “aie 
“¢ Well, you must teach the’ eee puppy better manners 
this evening! ” said his paps yt adjust a his blaek stock with iy. 
indifferent air. 

fe Ay—nothing like a LEADEN LESSON,” replied Mr i with 

"qed smile. 

— ‘For aleaden head, too, bial al rejoined his Lordship, 
ail “ We shall run you pretty fair through, I think ; for we 
have determined on putting you up at six paces” —_— e 

“Six paces !—why we Shall’ blow one~ another to ——!” 
echoed Mr Stafford, with consternation. “"Twould ber ather 
Aas to go there in such bad company, ‘Lown. Six paces!” con- 

nued Mr Stafford, “how could you be so apsurd: ‘It will be de- 
liberate murder !”’ 

‘*Poh, poh!—never a bit*of it, my dear forthe et a bit of 
it!—I’'ve put many up at that distance— -and, Velieve me, the chances 

* are ten to two that both miss.’ te 
_ ** Both. miss at six paces!’’ inquired Mr Stafford, with an incre- 
dulous smile. é 
_“¢ Ay! both miss, I-say; and no wonder. either. ‘Such con- 
_ tiguity’—Egad, ’twould make a statue nervous !” Hi 8 

-** But, A——! have you really determined on putting us ‘ip at 
six x paces?” again inquired Mr Stafford, earnestly. Pa 

‘¢ Most unquestionably,” replied his Lordship, briskly’ ; adding, 
rather coldly, ‘<T flatter myself, Stafford, that when aman’s honour 
is at stake, six, or sixty paces, are matters equally in lifferent. 

» “Ay, ay, A——, I dare say,” replied Mr Stafford, wit a melan- 
aoe ; “but ’tis hard to die by the hands of a. puppy, and under 
such eireumstances! Did you not meet a man on horseback * pS 

© Ay, ay,” replied his Lordship, eagerly ; <6] did—a courier of 
-my Lord ——’s, and thundering townward, at a prodigious Fate. 
Any doings there between you andthe premier ?’ ee 
Bt‘ Read't,” said Mr Stafford, putting Lord: =s— 's letter into his 
“hand. Before his Lordship had more than’ half Pead it, he let -it 
fall on the table, exclaiming, “Good God! was there ever such an 
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unfortunate thing in the world | before !—Ha’n’ t it really d driven on. 4 
mad, Stafford?” : 12 ages Cah Beau: . 3 
‘“No,” he replied witha, sigh; “‘the thing must be borne!” 
Lord A—— walked a few stepsabout the room, thoughtfully, with 
energetic gestures. “ Tf_if I could but find a pretext—if I could 
but come across the puppy, ithe interval—I’d ‘give my life to 
haye a shot preparatory with*him!” he muttered. Mr Stafford 
smiled. ‘‘ While I think of it,” said he, opening his desk, ‘‘ here’s 
my will. 1 a and Dr—— to see mesign.’’ We did—and 
affixed our nae: ae 


. ‘yet Se * * 


“<By the way,” said his Lordship, suddenly addressing Mr Stat- 
ford, who, with his chin resting on his hands, and his’ features 

wear ing an air of intense thought, had been silent for some minutes; 
‘how do you put off Lady Enjma to-day? How do Ron accongt 
for your absence 1 2% 

, “Why, I've told®her we three were engaged to ape at 
Sir -——’s,” naming a neighbourmg Baronet. ‘‘ I'm afraid it will 
kill Lady Emma if 1 fali,” he faltered, while the tears rushed. to his 
eyes. He stepped towards the decanters, which had, a little while 
before, been brought in by the servant ; and, after asking us to do 
the same, poured out a glass, and drank it hastily—and adonper 
and another. 
 « Well, this is one of the saddest affairs, altogether, that Vee 
knew!” exclaimed his Lordship. ‘‘ Stafford, [feel for you from 
my heart’s core—I do!” he continued, grasping him affectionately 
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by the hand: ‘‘here’s to, your success to-night, and God’s blessing 
to Lady Emma!” Mr. Stafford. started suddenly from him, and _ 
walked to the window, where he stood for a few minutes in silence. 
‘‘Lady Emma is returning, I see,” said he, approaching us. His 
features exhibited little or no traces. of agitation. He poured out 
another. glass of wine, and drank it off at a draught, and had. hard- 
ly set down t glass, before the carriage steps were heard letting 
down. at he 1e door. Mr Stafford turned to them with an eye of 
agony, as his lady and. one of her little girls descended. 

‘¢T think we'd perhaps: better: not join her Ladyship before our 
setting off,” said, Lord A——, looking anxiously at poor Stafford. 

“Oh, but we will,” said he, leading tothe door. He had perfect-. 
ly recovered his sel{-possession. I never knew a man that had such 
remarkable command. of face and manner as Mr Stafford. 1 was. 
amazed at the gay—almost ‘nonchalant—air with which he walked 
up to. Lady Emma—asked her about the sermon—whether she 
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had called at Admiral —— --and several biter such questions, 

‘*Ah! and how is it with you, my little Hebe—eh?” said he, 
taking the laughing girl into his yt laughing, tickling. and kissing 
her, with all a father’s fondness. J saw his heart was swelling 
within him ; and the tongbing Might brought, with powerful force, 
to my recollection a similar scenein the Medea of Kuripides, where 
the mother is bewailing over the ‘‘last smile” of her children*.. He 
succeeded inbetraying no painful emotion in his lady’s presence, and 
Lord A—— took good care to engage her in incessant conversation. 

““Whatdoes your Ladyship say to a walk through the grounds?” 
said‘ he, proffering his arm, which she.accepted, and we all walked 
out together. The day was beautiful, but oppressively sultry, and 
we turned our steps towards the plantations. Mr Stafford and J 
walked together, and slipped a little behind for the purpose of con- 
versation.» ‘‘I sha’n’t have much opportunity of speaking. with 
you, Doctor,” said he, ‘‘so T'll say what is uppermost now. Be 
sure, my dear,Doctor, to hurry from the field—which is about four 
miles from my house—to Lady: Emma, in the event of my being 
either killed or wounded, and do what you think best, to prepare 
my. wife for the event. I cannot trust her to better; gentler hands 
than yours—my old, my tried friend! —— You know. where my 
will is—and I’ve given directions for my funeral.” 

“‘O dear, dear Stafford!” I. interrupted him, moved. alin to 
tears, ‘‘don’t speak so hopelessly !” 

‘OQ Doctor—nonsense! there’s no disguising matters from one’s 
self. Istherea chance for me? No: Ima murdered man; and can 
you doubt it? Lord-— can do only one thing well in the world, 
and that is, hit his man at any distance; and: then six paces off each 
other! Lord A—— may say what he likes ; but I call ita murder. 
However, the absurd customs of society must be complied with !— 

Thope,” he added, after a pause, ‘‘that when the nine days’ won- 
der of the.affair shall have passed off—if I fall—when the press 
shall cease its lying about it—that my friends will do justice to my 
memory. God knows, I ‘really love my country, and would have 
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served it: it was my Poigais 10 do so; but it’s useless talking 
now !—I am excessively vexed that this affair should have occurred 


before the —— question comes on, in preparation for which I have 
been toiling incessantly, night and day, for this month past. I 
know that great expectations ——” At that instant, Lord A—— 


and Lady Emma met us, and we had no. farther opportunity of 
conversing. We returned to lunch after a few minutes’ longer 
walk. 

‘God bless you, Emma!” said Mr Stafford, nodding, with an 
affectionate smile, as he took wine with his lady. He betrayed no 
emotion throughout the time we sat together, but conversed long— 
and often in a lively strain—on the popular topics . of the day. He 
rang for his valet, and directed him to have his toilet ready, and to 
order the carriage for four o’clock. He then withdrew: and in 
about a quarter of an hour’s time, returned, dressed in a blue sur- 
tout and white trowsers. He was a very handsome, well-made man, 
and seemed dressed with particular elegance, I thought. 

‘¢‘Upon my honour, Charles, you are in a pretty dinner-trim,” 
said Lady Emma, ‘‘and all of you, I protest!” she continued, look- 
ing round with surprise at our walking dress. Mr Stafford told 
her, with a laugh, that we were going to meet none but bachelors. 

‘¢What eh where will the Miss ——s be?” 

“Ordered out, my lady, for the day,” replied Lord A——, with 
asmile, promptly, lest his friend should hesitate; ‘‘’tis to be a mo- 
del of a divan, f understand!” 

‘¢Don’t be late, love!” said Lady Emma to her husband, as he 
was drawing on his gloves; ‘‘ you know I’ve little enough of you at 
all times—don’t—don't be late!” 

‘¢No—no later than I can help, certainly!” said he, moving to. 
the door. 

‘*Say eleven—will you fescome, for once !”’ 

“«Well—yes. I witu return’ by eleven,” he replied, pointedly, 
and I detected a little tremulousness in his tone. 

‘“Papa! papa!” exclaimed his little daughter, running across the 
hall, as her father was on the carriage steps ; ‘‘ Papa! papa! may I 
sit up to-night till you come home?” He made no reply, but 
beckoned us in, hurriedly—sat back in his seat—thundered, “ ee 
on, Sir!” and burst into tears. 

‘Oh, my dear fellow—Stafford—Stafford! This willnever do. 
What will our friends on the eround say?” inquired Lord A——. 

‘< What they like!” replied Mr Staton sternly, still in tears. 
He soon recovered himself. 


A 
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After driving some time, “Now, let me give you a bit of 
advice,” said Lord A——, in an earnest tone, ‘‘ we shall say only 
one word, by way of signal—‘ Bige!’ and be sure to fire while you 
are in the act of raising your pistol.” 

““Oh, yes—yes—yes—I understand ”— 

‘Well, but be sure ; don’t think of Pingel first, and then firing 
—or, by ——, you'll assuredly fire over his head, or fire far on one 
side. Only recollect to do as I say, and you willtake him full i in 

“the ribs, or clip him in the neck, or at least wing him.” 

uM My dear fellow, do you take me for a novice? Do you forget 
my affair with ——?” inquired Mr Stafford, impatiently. 

‘‘T promised to meet G—— about here,” said Lord A——, put- 
“ting his head out of the window. ‘‘ Egad, if he is not punctual, I 
don't know what we shall do, for he’s got my pistol-case. Where 
—where is he?’’ he continued, looking up the road. ‘‘There!” 
he exclaimed, catching sight of a horseman riding at a very slow 
pace. Aaver we had overtaken him, and Lord A—— had taken 
the pistol-case into the carriage, and Mr Stafford had himself exa- 
mined the pistols carefully, we rode side by side till we came near 
the scene of action. . During that time, we spoke but little, and 
that little consisted of the most bitter and sarcastic expressions of 
Mr Stafford’s contempt for his opponent, and regret at the occur- 
rence which had so tantalized him, alluding to Lord ——’s offer of 
the —— office. About ten minutes to seven, we alighted, and gave 
the coachman orders to remain there till we returned. The even- 
ing was lovely—the glare of day ‘‘mellowed to that tender light” 
which characterises a summer evening in the country. As we 
walked across the fields towards the appointed spot, I felt sick and 
faint with irrepressible agitation, and Mr G——, the surgeon, with 
whom I walked, joked with me at my ‘‘squeamishness,” much in 
the style of tars with sea-sick passengers. ‘‘ There’s nothing in it 
—nothing,” said he; ‘they'll take care not to hurt one another. 

"Tis a pity too that such a man as Mr Stafford should run the risk. 
What a noise it will make!” I let him talk on, for I could not an- 
swer, till we approached the fatal field, which we entered by a gap. 
Lord A—— got through first. ‘‘Punctual, however,” said he, 
looking round at Mr Stafford, who was following. ‘‘There they 
are—just getting over the style. Inimitable coxcomb !” 

«« Ay, there they are, sure enough,” replied he, shading his eyes. 
‘‘A——, for God’s sake, take care not to put me against the sun- 
shine—it will dazzle’”—— 

“Oh, never fear ; it will go down befor e then; ‘tis but just above 
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the horizon now.” A touching image, I thought! It might be so | 
with Mr Stafford—his sun ‘‘ might go down—at noon!” 

“Stop, my lord,” said Mr Stafford, motioning Lord A—— back, 
and pressing his hand to his forehead. ‘‘A moment—allow me! 
Let me see—is there any thing I’ve forgot? Oh, I thought there 
was!” He hurriedly requested Lord A——, after the affair, in 
the event of its proving bloody, to call on the mimister and explain 
itall. Lord A—— promised to do so. ‘‘ Ah—here, too,” unbut- 
loning his surtout, ‘‘ this must not be here, I suppose ;”-and he re- 
moved a small gold snuff-box from his right to his left waistcoat 
pocket. ‘‘ Let the blockhead have his full chance.” 

‘‘ Stuff, stuff, Stafford! ‘That’s Quixotic!” muttered Lord” 
A——. He was much paler, and more thoughtful than I had seen 
him allalong. All this occurred in much less time than I have taken 
to tell it. We all passed into the field; and as we approached, saw 
Lord —— and his second, who were waiting our arrival. The ap- 
pearance of the former was that of a handsome fashionable young 
man, with very light hair, and lightly dressed altogether; and he 
walked to and fro, switching about a little riding-cane. Mr Staf- 
ford released Lord A——, who joined the other second, aud com- 
menced the preliminary arrangements. 

_. [never saw a greater contrast, than there was between the de- 
meanour of Mr Stafford and his opponent. There stood the former, 
his hat shading his eyes, his arms folded, eyeing the motions of his 
antagonist with a look of supreme—of utter contempt; for I saw 
his compressed and curled upper lip. Lord —— betrayed an an- 
xiety—a visible effort to appear unconcerned. He *‘ overdid it.” 
He was evidently as uneasy, in the contiguity of Mr Stafford, as 
the rabbit shivering under the baleful glare of the rattlesnake’s eye. 
One little circumstance was full of character at that agitating mo- 
ment. Lord ——, anxious to manifest every appearance of cool- 
ness and indifference, seemed bent on demolishing a nettle, or some 
other prominent weed, and was making repeated strokes at it with 
the little whip he held. This, a few seconds before his life was to 
be jeopardied! Mr Stafford stood watching this puerile feat in the 
position I have formerly mentioned, and a withering smile stole 
over his features, while he muttered—if I heard correctly—‘‘ Poor 
boy ! poor boy:!’ 

At length the work of loading being completed, and the distance 
—six paces—duly stepped out, the duellists walked up to their 
respective stations. Their proximity was perfectly frightful, The 
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pistols were then placed in their hands, and we ‘stepped to a little 
distance from them. 

“Fire!” said Lord A—— ; and the word had hardly passed his 
lips, before Lord ——’s ball whizzed close past the ear of Mr 
Stafford. The latter, who had not even elevated his pistol at the 
word of command, after eyeing his antagonist for an instant with 
a scowl of contempt, fired in the air, and then jerked the pistol 
away towards Lord ——, with the distinctly audible words— _ 
“Kennel, Sir! kennel!” He then walked towards the spot where 
Mr G—— and I were standing. Would to heaven he had never 
uttered the words in question! Lord —— had heard them, and 
followed him, furiously exclaiming, ‘‘Do you call this satisfaction, 
Sir?” and, through his second, insisted on a second interchange 
of shots. In vain did Lord A —— vehemently protest that it was 
contrary to all the laws of duelling, and that he would leave the 
ground—they were inflexible. Mr Staffordapproached Lord A——, 
and whispered, ‘‘For God’s sake, A——, don’t hesitate. Load— 
load again! The fool wr1 rush on his fate. Put us up again, and 
see if 1 fire a second time in the air!” His second slowly and 
reluctantly assented, and reloaded. Again the hostile couple stood 
at the same distance from each other, pale with fury; and at the 
word of command, both fired, and both fell. At one bound I 
sprung towards Mr Stafford, almost blind with agitation. Lord 
A—— had him propped against his knee, and with his white pocket- 
handkerchief was endeavouring to stanch a wound inthe right side. 
Mr Stafford’s fire had done terrible execution, for his ball had 
completely shattered the lower jaw of his opponent, who was borne 
off the field instantly. Mr Stafford swooned, and was some mi- 
nutes before he recovered, when he exclaimed feebly, ‘‘ God forgive 
me and be with my poor wife!”’ Weattempted to move him, when 
he swooned a second time, and we. were afraid it was all over with 
him. Again, however, he recovered; and, opening his eyes, he 
saw me with my fingers at his pulse. ‘‘Oh, Doctor, Doctor! what 
did you promise? Remember Lady Emm—” he could not get out 
the word. I waited till the surgeon had ascertained generally the 
nature of the wound, which he presently pronounced not fatal, and © 
assisted in binding it up, and conveying him to the carriage. .I then 
mounted Mr G——’s horse, and hurried on to communicate the 
dreadful intelligence to Lady Emma. | galloped every step of the 
way, and found, on my arrival, that her ladyship had but a few mo- 
ments before adjourned to the drawing-room, where she was silting 
atcoffee. Thither1 followed the servant, who announced me. Lady 
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‘Emma was sitting by the tea-table, and rose on hearing my nam 
When she saw my agitated manner, the colour suddenly faded 
from her cheeks. She elevated her arms, as if deprecating my 
intelligence ; and before I could reach her, had fallen fainting on 
‘the floor. 


* * * 
Ps * * * * 


I cannot undertake to describe what took place on that dreadful 
_ night. Allwas confusion—agony—despair. Mr Stafford was in a 
state of insensibility when he arrived at home, and was immediately 
carried up to bed. The surgeon succeeded in extracting the ball, 
which had seriously injured the fifth and sixth ribs, but had not 
penetrated to the lungs. Though the wound was serious, and 
‘would require careful and vigilant. treatment, there was no ground 
for apprehending: a mortal issue. As for Lord ——, 1] may anti- 
cipate his fate. . The wound he had received brought on a lock- 
jaw, of which he died in less than a week. And tuts is what is 
called saTISFACTION. 

To return: All my attention was devoted to poor Lady Emma. 
She did not even ask to see her husband, or move to leave the 
drawing-room, after recovering from her swoon. Shelistened with 
apparent calmness to my account of the transaction, which, the 
reader may imagine, was as mild and mitigated in its details as 
possible. As I went on, she became more and more thoughtful, 
and continued, with her eyes fixed on the floor, motionless and 
silent. In vain did lattempt to rouse her, by soothing—threats— 
surprise. She would gaze full at me, and relapse into her former 
abstracted mood. At length the drawing-room door was opened 
by some one—who proved to be Lord A——, come to take his 
leave. Lady Emma sprang from the sofa, burst from my grasp, 
uttered a long, loud, and frightful peal of laughter, and then came 
fit after fit of the strongest hysterics: I ever saw. * * About 
midnight, Dr Baillie and Sir—— arrived, and found their patients 
each insensible, and each in different apartments. Alas! alas! what 
a dreadful contrast between that hour and the hour of my arrival in 
the morning! O ambition ! O political happiness!—mockery ! 

Towards morning Lady Emma became calmer, and, under the 
influence of a pretty powerful dose of laudanum, fell into a sound 
sleep. I repaired to the bedside of Mr Stafford. He lay asleep, 
Mr G—— the surgeon sitting on one side of the bed, and a nurse 
on the other. Yes, there lay the Starrsman! his noble features, 
though overspread with a pallid, a cadaverous hue, still bearing 
the ineffaceable impress of intellect. ‘There was a loftiness about 
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the ample expanded forehead, and a stern commanding expression 
about the- partially knit eyebrows, and pallid compressed lips,. 
which, even in the absence of the flashing eye, bespoke 


—— the great soul, 
Like an imprisoned eagle, pent within, 
That fain would fly! 
* 
«On what a slender thread hangs every thing i in life!” thought ¥;. 
s I stood silently at the foot of the bed, gazing on Mr Stafford.. 
To think of a man like Stafford falling by the hand of an insigni- 
ficant lad of a lordling—a titled bully! Oh, shocking and execrable 
custom of duelling!—blot on the escutcheon of a civilized people! 
—which places greatness of every description at the mercy of the 
mean and worthless; which lyimgly pretends to assert a man’s ho- 
nour and atone for insult, by turning the tears of outraged feeling 
.into—blood ! . 


About eight o’clock in the morning, (Monday,) I set off for town, 
leaving my friend in the skilful hands of Mr G——, and promising 
* to return, if possible, in the evening. About noon, what was my 
astonishment to hear street-criers yelling every where a ‘‘full, true, 
and particular account of the bloody duel fought last night between 
; Ir Stafford and Lord ——!” Curiosity prompted me to purchase 
the trash. I need hardly say that it was preposterous nonsense. 
~The « duellists,” it seemed, “‘ fired six shots a-piece’”—and what 
will the reader imagine were the ‘‘ dying” words of Mr Stafford— 
according to these. precious manufacturers of theymarvellous ?— 
‘¢Mr Stafford then raised himself.on his second’s knee, and with a 
loud and solemn voice, said, ‘I leave my everlasting hatred to’ 
Lord ——, my duty to my king and country—my love to my family 
—and my precious soul to God!’ ” %. 


The papers of the day, however, gave a tolerably accurate ac- 
count of the affair, and tnanimously stigmatized the ‘‘ presump- 
tion” of Lord —— in calling out such a man as Mr Stafford—and 
on such fr ivolous erounds, My name was, most fortunately, not 
even alluded to. Iwas glancing through the columns of the even- 
ing ministerial paper, while the servant was saddling the horses for 
my return to the country, when my eye lit on the following para- 
s We on “*Latest news. Lord—— is appointed —— Seeretary. 
We understand that Mr Stafford had the refusal of it.” Poor Staf- 
ford! Lord A—— had called fate minister late on Sunday . 
_ evening, and acquainted hin with ee whole affair, ‘‘ Sorry— 
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very, said the premier. ‘* Rising man that—but we could not 
wait. Lord —— is to be the man!” 

I arrived at Mr Stafford’s about nine o’clock; and wifide my way. 
immediately to his bedroom. Lady Emma, pale and exhausted, 
sat by his bedside, her eyes swollen with weeping. At my request 
she presently ;withdrew, and I took her place at my patient’s side. 
He was not sensible of my presence for some time, but lay with his 
eyes half open, and in a state of low muttering delirium. An un- 
fortunate cough of mine close to his ear, awoke him, and after gaz- 
ing steadily at me for nearly a minute, he recognized me and 
nodded. He seemed going to speak to me—but I laid my finger 
on my lips to warn him against making the effort. 

‘¢One word—one only, Doctor,” he whispered hastily, — —‘*Who 
is the —— Secretary?” ‘‘Lord ——,” I replied. On hearing 
the name, heturned his head away Foie me with an air of intense 
chagrin, and lay silent for some time. He presently uttered some- 
thing like the words—‘‘ too hot to hold him,” —‘‘ unseat him,””—and 
apparently fell asleep. I found from the attendant that all was going 
on well—and that Mr Stafford bade fair for a rapid recovery, if he _ 
would but keep his mind calm and easy. Fearful lest my presence, 
in the event of his waking again, might excite him into a talking 
mood, I slipped silently from the room, and betook myselfito Lady 
Emma, who sat awaiting me inher boudoir. I found her in a flood _ 
of tears. I did all in my power to soothe her, by reiterating my _ 
solemn assurances that Mr Stafford was ae danger, and 
wanted only quiet to recover rapidly. 

“‘Oh, Doctor ——! How could you deceive me so yesterday ? 
You knew all about it! How could you look at my little children, 
and ’” —— Sobs choked her utterance. ‘‘ Well—I suppose you could 
not help it! Idon't blame you—but my heart is nearly broken 
about it! Oh, this honour—this honour! I always thought Mr 
Stafford above the foolery of such things!” She paused—I replied 
not—for I had not a word to say against what she uttered. I 
thought and felt, with her. 

‘‘T would to Heaven that Mr Stafford would some Parliament 
forever! These hateful politics! He hasno peace or rest by day or 
night!” continued Lady Emma passionately. ‘‘ His nights: are con- 
stantly turned into day—and his day is ever full of hurry and trouble! 
Heaven knows I would consent to”be banished from society—to 
work for my daily bread—I would submit to any thing, if I could 
but prevail on Mr Stafford to return to the bosom of his family ! 
Doctor, my heart’s hap is ¢ ankered and gone! _ Mr Stafford — 
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does but tolerate me—his heart is not mine—it isnt——.’ Again 
she burst into tears. ‘*‘ What can your laglystnp mean?” | in- 

quires with SUPPTISE.y . 
** What I say, Doctor,” she replied, sobbing. ‘« He is wedded 
to ambition! ambition alone! Oh! I am often tempted to wish I 
had never seen or known him! For the future, I shall live trem- 
bling from day to day, fearful of the recurrence of such frightful 
scenes as yesterday! his reason will be failing him—his reason!” 


93 


Sepepentes with a'shudder, ‘‘and then—!” Her emotions once 


e deprived her of utterance. I felt for her from my very soul ! 
I was addressing some consolatory remark to her, when a gentle 
tapping was heard at the door. ‘*‘Come in,” said Lady Emma, 
and Mr Stafford’s valet made his appearance, saying, with hurried 
gestures and erimaces—‘‘ Ah! Docteur! Monsieur déraisonne—il 
est fou! Il veut absolument voir Mylord-——! Je ne puis lui faire 
passer cette idée-la !”’ | 

‘‘ What can be the matter?” exclaimed Lady Emma, looking at 
me with alarm. , ’ 

“*Oh, only ne little wandering, I dare say ; but ll soon return 
and report progress!” said I, prevailing on her to wait my return, 
and hurrying to the sick chamber. To my surprise and alarm, I 
found Mr Stafford sittme nearly bolt upright in bed, his eyes difect- 


‘ ed anxiously to the door. 


& 


““Dr——,” said he, as soon as | had taken my seat beeide him, 
“<T insist on. seeing Lord——,” naming the prime minister; ‘‘I° 
positively insist upon it! Let his Lordship be shown up instantly.” 
I implored him to lie down, at the peril of his life, and be calm— 
but he insisted on seeing Lord ——. ‘He is gone, and left word 
that he would call at this time to-morrow,” said I, hopmg to quiet 
him. © hese . ° 

‘‘Indeed? Good of him! What can he want? The office is dis- 
posed of. There!, there! he is stepped back ayiin! Show him 
up—show him up? ! ‘What, insult the King’s Prime Minister? Show 
him up, Louis,” addressing his valet, adding drowsily, in a fainter 
tone, ‘‘and the members—the members—the—the—who paired 
off—who pair’ —he sank gradually down on the pillow, the perspi- 
ration burst forth, and he fell asleep. Finding h he slept on tranquilly 
and soundly, I once more left him, and having explained it to Lady 
Emma, bade her good evening, and returned to town. The ‘sur- 
geon who was in constant attendance on him, called’at my ‘house 
during, the, afternoon of the following day, <n gave me so goed an 
aecount of him, that I did not think it necessary to go down till the 
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day after, as I had seriously broken in upon my own practice. 
When I next saw him he was mending rapidly. He even persuaded 
me into allowing him to,have the daily papers read to him,—a cir- 
cumstance I much regretted after I left him, and suddenly recollect- 
ed how often the public prints made allusions to him—some of 
them not very kindly or complimentary. But there was no resist- 
ing his importunity.. He had a wonderful wheedling way with 
him. roe 
Two days after, he got me to consent to his receiving the 
of his political friends; and really the renewal of his accustomec 
stimulus conduced materially to hasten his recovery. iy 
Scarcely six weeks from the day of the duel, was this indefati- 
gable and ardent spirit, Mr Stafford, on his legs in the House of 
Commons, electryfying it and the nation at large, by a specch of the 
most overwhelming power and splendour! \ He flung his scorching — 
sarcasms mercilessly at the astounded Opposition, especially at those 
who had contrived. to render themselves in any way prominent in 
their opposition to his policy, during his absence! By an artful ma- 
noeuyre of rhetoric—a skilful allusion to ‘recent unhappy circum- 
stances,” he carried the House with him, from the yery commence- 
ment, enthusiastically, to the end, and was at last obliged to pause 
almust every other minute, that the cheering might subside. The 
unfortunate nobleman who had stepped into the shoes which had 
been first placed at Mr Stafford’s feet—so' to speak—came in for 
the cream of the whole! A ridiculous figure he cut! Jokes, sneers, 
Jampoons, fell upon him ‘like a shower of missiles on a man in the 
pillory. He was a fat man, and sat perspiring under it. The in- 
stant Mr Stafford sat down, this unlucky personage arose to reply. 
His odd and angry gesticulations, as he vainly attempted to make 
himself héard amidst incessant shouts of laughter, served to clinch 
the nail which had been fixed by Mr Stafford; and the indignant 
senator presently left the House. Another—and another—and 
another of the singed ones, arose and ‘‘ followed on the same side,” 
but to no purpose. It was in vain to buffet against the spring-tide 
of favour which had set in to Mr Stafford! That night will not be 
forgotten by either his friends or his foes. THe gained his point! 
within a fortnight he had ousted his rival, and was na 


Secretary! The effort he made, however, on the occasion last allud- 
ed to, brought him again ander my hands for several days. Indeed, 
I never had such an intractable patient! He could not be prevailed 
on to,show any mercy to his constitution—he would not give na- 
ture fair play. Night and day—morning, noon, evening—spring, 
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‘summer, autumn, winter—found him toiling on the tempestuous 
ocean of politics, his mind ever laden with the most harassing and 
exhausting cares. The efninent situation he filled, brought him, of 
course, an immense accession of cares and anxieties. THe was 
virtually the leader of the House of Commons; and, though his 
exquisite tact and talent secured to himself personally the applause 
and admiration of all parties, the government to which he belonged 
was beginning to disclose symptoms of disunion and disorganization, 
at a time when public affairs were becoming every hour more and 
“more involved—our domestic and foreign policy perplexed—the 
Jatter almost inextricably—every day assuming a new and different 
aspect, through the operation of the great events incessantly trans- 
piring on the. Continent. The national confidence began rapidly 
to ebb away from the ministers, and symptoms of a most startling 
character appeared in different parts of the country. The House of 
Commons—the pulse of popular feeling—began to beat irregularly— 
now intermitting—now with feverish strength and rapidity—clearly 
indicating that the circulation was disordered. Nearly the whole 
of the newspapers turned against the ministry, and assailed: them 
, with the bitterest and foulest obloquy. Night after night poor 
Mr Stafford talked himself hoarse, feeling that he was the acknow- 
ledged mouth-piece of the ministry, but in vain. Ministers were 
~ perpetually left in miserable minorities; they were beaten at every 
“point. Their ranks presented the appearance of a strageling dis- 
banded army; those of the Opposition hung together like a ship- 
wrecked crew clinging to the last fragments of their wreck. Can the 
consequences be wondered at? 
» Atlength came the Budget,—word of awful omen to many a 
quaking ministry! In vain were the splendid powers of Mr Staf- 
ford put into requisition. In vain did his masterly mind fling light 
and order over his sombrous chaotic subject, and simplify and make 
clear to the whole country the, till then, dreary jargon and mys- 
ticism of financial technicalities. - In vain, in vain did he display the 
sweetness of Cicero, the. thunder of Demosthenes. » The leader of 
the Opposition rose, and coolly turned all he had said into ridicule ; 
one of his squad then started to his feet, and made out poor Mr Staf- 
ford to be a sort of ministerial swindler ; and the rest cunningly 
gave the cue to the country, and raised up in every quarter clamor- 
4 " 4 A phat +, 
ous dissatisfaction. Poor Stafford began to look haggard and 
wasted ; and the papers said. he stalked into the House, night after 
night, like a spectre. The hour of the ministry was come. They 
were beaten on» the first item, in the committee of supply. Mr 
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Stafford resigned i in disgust and Lomiamsine and that broke up the 
government. 

I saw him the morning after he had fovinall? tendered his resi- 
enation, and given up the papers, etc. of office. He was pitifully 
emaciated. The fire of his eye was quenched, his sonorous voice 
broken. 1 could scarcely repress a tear, as I gazed at his sallow, 
haggard features, and his languid limbs drawn together on his li- 
brary sofa. bi 

‘‘Doctor—my friend! This frightful session has killed me, 'm 
afraid!” said he. ‘I feel equally wasted in body and mind. 1 
loathe life—every thing!” 

‘‘T don’t think you’ve been fairly dealt with! You’ve been crip- 
pled—shackled” . 

‘¢ Yes—cursed—cursed—cursed in my colleagues,” he interrupt- 
ed me, with eager bitterness ; ‘‘it is their execrable little-mindedness 
and bigotry that have concentrated on us the hatred of the nation. 
As for myself, I am sacrificed, and to no purpose. I feel I can- 
not long survive it; for 1 am withered, root and brane —wi- 
thered! ” 

‘“Be persuaded, Mr- Stafford,” said I, gently, ‘‘ to withdraw for ” 
a while, and recruit.” ite 

‘‘Oh, ay, ay—any whither—any whither—as far off as PR ss 
from London—that’s all. God .pity the man that holds office. in 
these times. The talents of half the angels in heaven wouldn't 
avail him! Doctor, I rave. Forgive me—I’m ina morbid, nay, . 
almost rabid mood of mind. Foiled at every poiat—others rob- 
bing me of the credit of my labours—sneered at by fools—trampled 
on by the aristocracy—oh! tut, tut, tu—fie-on it all!” mi 

‘‘ Have you seen the morning papers, Mr Stafford?” » 

‘“Not I, indeed. Sick of their cant—lies—tergiversation—scur- 
rility. ve laid an embargo on them all: I won't let one come to. 
my house for a fortnight. ’Tis adding fuel to the fire that is con- 
suming me.” % 

“Ah, but they represent the nation as. s calling loudiy for your 
reinstatement in office.” 

‘“Faugh—let iit call! Let them lie on! [ve done with them— 
for the present, at least.” on 

The servant brought up the cards of ettral of his late col- 
leagues. ‘Not at home, sirrah !—Harkee—ill—ill, ” thundered 
his master. 1 sat with him nearly an hour longer. Oh, what 
gall and bitterness tinctured every word he utter Y sHow: this, 
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chafed and fretted spirit spurned at sympathy, and despised— 
even acquiescence! He complained heavily of perfidy and ingra- 
titude on the part ofmany members of the House of Commons ; and 
expressed his solemn determination—should he ever return to power 
—to visit them with his signal vengeance. _ His eyes flashed fire, 
as he recounted the instance of one well-known individual, whom 
he had .paid heavily beforehand for his vote, by a sinecure, and by 
whom he was after all unblushingly “jockeyed,” on the score of 
the, salary being a few pounds per annum less than had been calcu- 
lated on! “‘Oh, believe me,” he continued, ‘‘of all knavish traf- 
ficking, there is none like your political trafficking ; of all swindlers, 
your political swindler is the vilest.” BeforeI next saw him, the 
new ministry had been named, some of the leading members of 
which were among Mr Stafford’s bitterest and most contemptuous 
enemies, and had spontaneously pledged themselves to act diame- 
trically opposite to the policy he had adopted. This news was too 
much for him ; and, fall of unutterable fury and chagrin, he hastily 


left town, and, with all his family, betook himself, for an indefinite - 


period, to a distant part of England, 1 devoutly hoped that he had 
now had his surfeit of politics, and would henceforth seek repose 
in the domestic circle. Lady Emma participated anxiously i that 
wish ; she doated on her husband more fondly than ever ; and her 
faded beauty touchingly told with what deep. devotion she fad 
identified herself with her husband's interests. 

As I am not writing a life of Mr Stafford, I must leap over a ee. 
ther interval.of twelve anxious and agitating years. . He returned 
to Parliament, and for several sessions shone brilliantly as the leader 
ofthe Opposition. Being freed 1 rom the trammels of office, his 
‘spirits resumed their wonted elasticity, and his health became 
firmer than it had been for years; so that there was little necessity 
for my visiting him on any other footing than that of friendship. 

A close observer could not fail to detect the system of Mr Stafford’s 
parliamentary tactics. He subordinated every thing to accomplish 

e€ great purpose of his life. He took every possible opportunity, 
in eloquent and }uilliant speeches, of familiarizing Parliament, and 
the country at large, with his own principles ; dexterously contrast- 
ing with them the narrow and inconsistent policy of his opponents. 
He felt that he was daily i increasing the number of his partisans, both 
in and out of the House—and securing a prospect of his speedy re- 
turn to permanent power. I one day mentioned this feature, and 


told him I admired the way in which he gradually insinuated himself 


into the confidence of thecountry. = 


2 F 


~~. voted him; in short, there is scarce 
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Aha, Doctor !”—he replied briskly—‘‘to borrow one of your 
own terms—I’'m vaccimating the nation !”” 

Juli y—, 18—.—The star of Stafford again Lord of the Ascend- 
ent! This day haye the seals of the —— office been intrusted to 
my eifted friend Stafford, amid the thunders of the ‘Commons, 
and the universal gratulations of the country. He is virtually the 
Leader of the Cabinet; and has it ‘all his own way ” with the 
flouse.. Every appearance he makes there is the signal for a per- 
fect tempest of applause—with, however, a few lightning gleams 
of inveterate hostility. His course, is full of dazzling dangers. 
There are breakers ’ ‘a-head—he must tack about tae amid 
shoals aad quicksands.. God help him, and give him calmness and 
self-possession—or he is lost! 

I suppose there will be. no getting near him, at least to such an 
insignificant person as myself—unless he should unhappily require 
my professional services. How my heart beats when I hear it said 
in society, that he seems to feel most acutely the attacks incessantly 
made on him—and appearsill every day! Poor Stafford! 1 won- 
der how Lady Emma bears all this! 

I hear ever y where, that a tremendous opposition is organizing, 
countenanced in very high quarters, and that he will have hard 
work to maintain his ground. He i is paramount at present, and 
Jaughs his enemies to scorn! His name, coupled with almost ido- 
latrous expressions of homage, is in every one’s mouth of the va- 
rium et mutabile semper! Tis pictures are in every shop window; 
dinners are given him every week; addresses forwarded from all 
parts of the country ; the freede om of ' large cities and corporations 
‘ly any thing said or done in 1 pub- 
“lic, but Mr Stafford’s name is coupled with it. 

March —, 48—.—Poor Stafford, baited incessantly in the House, 
night after ahh: Can he stand? every body is asking. He has 
commenced the session sw immingly—as the phrase is. Lady Em- 
ma, whom I accidentally met to- -day at the house of a patient—her- 
self full of feverish excitement—gives me a sad account of Mr . 
Staffor d. Restless nights—incessant ‘sleep-talking—continual i in- 
disposition—loss of appetite! 

Oh, the pleasures of politics, the sw eets of ambition! ©. 

Saturday.—A strange Hingaapee of the papers to-day about. Mr 
Stafford’s unaccountable freaks in the House, and treatment of va- 
rious members. What can it mean? A fearful suspicion glanced 
across my mind—Heaven grant ‘it may be groundless !—on coupling 
with this dark newspaper hint an occurrence which took place some 
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t lime ago. It was this : Lady Amelia —— was suddenly taken 
‘at a ball given by the Duke of ——, and I was called in to attend 
her. She had swooned in the midst of the dance, and continued 
hysterical for some time after her removal home. I asked her 
‘what had occasioned it all—and she told me that she happened to 
be passing, in the dance, a part of ihe room where Mr Stafford 
stood, who had looked in for a few minutes to speak to the Marquis 
of ——. ‘‘He was standing in a thoughtful attitude,” she ool. 
nued, ‘‘and somehow or another Lattracted his attention in passing, 
and he gave me one of the most fiendish scowls, acéompanied with 
a frightful glare of the eye, I ever encountered. It passed from 
his face in an instant, and was succeeded by a smile, as he nodded 
repeatedly to persons who saluted him. The look he gave me 
haunted. me, and, added to the exhaustion I felt from the heat of 
the room, occasioned my swooning.” Though I felt faint at heart 
while listening to her, I laughed it off, and said it must have been 
fancy. ‘‘No, no, Doctor, it was not,” she replied, ‘for the Mar- 
chioness of —— saw it too, and no !ater than this very morning, 
when she called, asked me if Thad affronted Mr Stafford.” 

Could it be so? Was this “look” really a transient ghastly out- 
flashing of insanity? Was his great mind beginning to stagger 
under the mighty burden it bore? The thought agitated me beyond 
measure. When I coupled the incident in question with the mys- 
terious hint in the daily paper, my fears were awfully corroborated. 
I resolved to call upon Mr Stafford that very evening. I was at 
his house about eight o’clock, but found he had left a little while 
before for Windsor. The next morning, however—Sunday—his 
servant brought me word that Mr Stafford would be glad to see 
me between eight and ten o’clock in the evening. Thither, there- 
fore, I repaired, about half-past eight. On sending up my name, 
his private secretary came down stairs, and conducted me to the 
minister’s library,—a spacious and richly furnished room. Statues 
stood in the window-places, and busts of British ae in the 
four corners. ‘The sides were lined with book-shelves, filled with 
elegantly bound volumes; and a large table in the middle of the 
room was covered with tape-tied packets, opened and unopened 
letters, etc. A large bronze lamp was suspended from the ceiling, 
and threw a peculiarly rich and mellow light over the whole—and 
especially the figure of Mr Stafford, who, in hislong crimson silk 
dressing-gown, was walking rapidly to and fro, with his’ arms 
folded on his breast. The first glance showed me that ‘he was la- 
houring under high excitement. His face was pale, and his bril- 
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liant eyes glanced restlessly from beneath his intensely knit ak. | 
» ‘My dear Doctor—an age since I saw you!—Here I am over- 
whelmed, you see, as usual!” said he, cordially taking me by the 
hand, and leading me to a seat.—‘‘ My dear Sir, you give yourself 
no rest—you are actually—you are rapidly destroying yourself!” 
said I, after he had, in his own brief, energetic, and pointed lan- 
suage, described a train of symptoms bordering on those of brain- 
fever. He had, unknown to any one, latterly taken to opium, 
which he swallowed by stealth, in large quantities, on retiring to 
bed ; and I need hardly say how that of itself was sufficient to de- 
range the functions both of body and mind. He had lost his ap- 
_ petite, and felt consciously sinking every day into a state of the 
utmost laneuor and exhaustion—so much so, that he was reluctant 
often to rise and dress, or go out. His temper, he said, began to 
fail him, and he grew fretful and irritable with every body, and, 
on every occasion. ‘‘Doctor, Doctor! I don’t know whether, 
you'll understand me or not—but every thing cLares at me! ” said 
he. ‘‘Every object grows suddenly invested with personality— 
animation—I can’t bear to look at them!—i am oppressed—I 
breathe a rarified atmosphere !’’—‘‘ Your nervous system is dis- 
turbed, Mr Stafford.” —‘‘ I live ina dim dream—with only occasional 
intervals of real consciousness. Every thing is false and exagge- 
rated about me. Isee, feel, think, through a magnifying medium 
—in a word, I’m im a strange, unaccountable—terrible state.” 

‘‘Can you wonder at it—even if it were worse?” said I, expos- 
tulating vehemently with him on his incessant, unmitigating appli- 
cation to public business. ‘‘ Believe me,” I concluded, with energy, 

‘* vou must lie by, or be laid by.” gr 

“ Ah—good, that—terse!—But what's tobe done? Must I re- 
sien? Must public business stand still in the middle. of the session? 
P've made my bed, and must lie on it.” 

I really Was ata loss what to say. He could not bear ‘‘preach- 
ine” or ‘* prosing, ’ or any thing approaching to it. I suffered him 
to go on as he would—detailing more and more symptoms like 
those above mentioned—clearly enough disclosing to my reluctant 
- eyes, reason holding her reins loosely, unsteadily ! 

‘*T can’t account for it, Doctor—but I feel sudden fits of wildness 
sometimes—but for a moment, however,—a second!—O, my 
Creator! I hope all is yet sound here, here!” said he, pressing 
his hand against his forehead. He rose and walked rapidly to and 
fro. ‘‘ Excuse me, Doctor, I cannot sit still!”’ said he. ~ * * 
‘‘Have I not enough to upset me? Only listen to a tithe of my 
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troubles, now!—After paying almost, servile court to.a parcel of 
Parliamentary puppies, ever since the commencement of the ses- 
sion, to secure their votes on the —— Bill—having the boobies 
here to dine with me, and then dining with them, week after week 
—sitting down gaily with fellows whom I utterly, unutterably de- 
spise—every one of the pack suddenly turned tail on me—stole, 
stole, stole away—every one—and left me in a ridiculous minority 
of 45!”’—I said it was a sample of the annoyances inseparable from 
office. —‘* Ay, ay, ay!” he replied, with impetuous bitterness, in- 
creasing the pace at which he was walking. ‘‘ Why—why is it, that 
public men have no iseiage lee feeling—no gratitude—no sym- 
pathy?” he paused. I said, mildly, that I hoped the throng of 
the session was nearly got through, that his embarrassments would 
diminish, and he would have some leisure on his hands. 

‘¢Oh, no, no, no!—my difficulties and perplexities increase and 
_ thicken on every side! Great heavens! how are we to get on? 
“All the motions of government are impeded; we are hemmed in— 
blocked up on every side—the state vessel is surrounded with 
closing crashing icebergs! I think I must quit the helm! Look 
here, for instance. After ransacking all the arts and resources of 
diplomacy, I had, with infinite difficulty, succeeded in devising a 
scheme for adjusting our —— differences. Several of the conti- 
nental powers have acquiesced—all was going on well—when this 
very morning comes a courier to Downing Street, bearing a civil 
hint from the Austrian cabinet, that, if I persevered with my pro- 
ject, such a procedure would be considered equivalent to a decla- 
ration of war! So there we are at a dead stand! “Tis all that 
execrable Metternich! Subtile devil!—He’s at the bottom of all 
the disturbances in Europe! Again—here, at home, we are all on 
our backs! I stand pledged to the —— Bill. I will, and must go 
through with it. My consistency, popularity, place—all are at 
stake! Vm bound to carry it; and only yesterday the ——, and 
——, and —— families—’gad! half the Upper House—have given 
me to understand I must give up them, or the —— Bill! And 
then we are all at daggers-drawing among ourselves—a_ cabinet- 
council like a cock-pit, —— and —— eternally bickering! And 
again—last night his Majesty behaved with marked coolness and 
hauteur; and, while sipping his claret, told me, with stern sang 


froid, that mis consent to the —— Bill was ‘utterly out of the ques- 
tion.’ I must throw overboard the ——, a measure that I have 
more at heart than any other! It is whispered that —— is deter- 


mined to draw me into a duel; and, as if all this were not enough, 
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1 am perpetually receiving | threats of assassination; and, in fact, a 
bullet hissed close past my hat the other. day while on horseback, 
on my way to-——! I can't make the thing public—tis impos- 
sible ; and perhaps the very next hour | moye out, | may be shot 
through the heart! O God! what is to become of me? Would 
to Heaven I had refused the seals of the —— office! . Doctor, do 
you think—the nonsense of medicine apart—do you think you can 
do any thing for me? Any thing to quiet the system—to cool the 
brain? Would bleeding do?—Bathing?—What? But mind I’ve 
not much time for physic ; 'm to open the —— question to-morrow 
night ; and then every hour to dictate fifteen or twenty letters! In 
a word” —— 

‘“‘ Lord ——, Sir,” aa the servant, appearing at the door. 

‘“ Ah, execr able coxcomb!” he muttered to me. ‘‘I know what 
he is come about—he has badgered me incessantly for the last six 
weeks! I won't see him. Not at home!” he called out to | 
servant. He paused. ‘Stay, sirrah!—beg his Lordship to walk 
up stairs.” Then to me—‘‘ The man can conuistnl his two bro- 
thers’ votes—I must have them to-morrow night. Doctor, we must 
part,” hearing approaching footsteps. ‘I’ve been raving like a 
madman, | fear—But nota word to any one breathing! Ah, my 
Lord, good evening—good evening!” said he, with a gaiety and 
briskness of tone and manner that utterly confounded me—walking 

-and meeting his visitor half-way, and shaking him by the hands. 
Poor Stafford! I returned to my own quiet home, and devoutly 
thanked God, who had shut me out from such splendid misery as I 
witnessed in the Right Honourable Charles Stafford. 

Tuesday. —Poor, Stafford spoke splendidly in the House, last 
night, for upwar ds of three hours; and, at the bottom of the re- 
ported speech, a note was added, mforming the reader, that ‘‘ Mr 
Stafford was looking better than they had seen him for some 
months, and seemed to enjoy excellent spirits.” How little did he, 
who penned that note, suspect the true state of matters—that Mr 
- Stafford owed his “better looks” and ‘excellent spirits’”-to an in- 
toxicating draught of raw brandy, which alone enabled him to face 

* the House. Tread his speech with agonizing interest; it was full 

of flashing fancy, and powerful argumentative eloquence, and 
breathed throughout a buoyant, elastic spirit, which nothing seem- 

_ ed capable of overpowering or depressing. But Mr Stafford might 

have saved his trouble and anal yeen i he was worsted, and his 
bill lost by an overwhelming majority! Oh! could ‘his relentless 
opponents have seen but a glimpse of what I had seen, they would _ 
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have spared their noble victim the sneers and railleries with which 
they pelted him throughout the evening. 

Friday.—I this afternoon had an opportunity of conversing con- 
fidentially with Mr Stafford’s private secretary, who corroborated 
my worst fears, by communicating his own, and their reasons, 
amounting to infallible evidence, that Mr Stafford was beginning 
to give forth scintillations of madness. tle would sometimes totally 
__ lose his recollection of what he had done. during the day, and dic- 

tate three answers to the same letter. He would, at the public 
office, sometimes enter ‘into a’ strain of. conversation with his as— 
tounded underlings, so absurd and imprudent—disclosing the pro- 
foundest secrets of state—as must have inevitably and instantly 
ruined him, had he not been surrounded by those who were per- 
sonally attached to him. Mr —— communicated various other 
little symptoms of the same kind. Mr Stafford was once on his 

y down to the House, in his dressing-own, and could be per- 
suaded with. the utmost difficulty only to return and change it. He 
would sometimes go down to his country house, and receive his 
Lady and children with such an extravagant—such a frantic--dis- 
play of spirit and gaiety, as at first delighted, then surprised, and 
finally alarmed Lady Emma into a horrid suspicion of the real state 
of her husband’s mind. “ft mye, . 

I was surprised early one morning ‘by his coachman’s calling at 
my house, and desiring to see me alone; and, when he was shown 
into my presence, with a flurried manner, many apologies for his ° 
‘‘boldness”’ and entreaties—somewhat Hibernian, to be sure, in 

the wordmg—that I ‘would take no notice whatever of what he ° 
said,” he told me, that his master’s conduct had latterly been “very 
odd and queer-like.” ‘That on getting into his carriage, on his re- 
turn from the House, Mr Stafford would direct him to drive five or 
six miles into the country, at the top of his speed—then back again 
—then to some distant part of London, without once alighting, and 
with no apparent object; so that it was sometimes five or six, or 
even seven o'clock in the morning before they got home! ‘Last 
night, Sir,” he added, ‘‘ master did ’som’mut uncommon ‘stroardi- 
nary ; he told me to drive to Greenwich; and when I gets there, he 
bids me pull up at the ——, and get him a draught of ale—and 
then he drinks a sup, and tells me and John to finish it—and then 
turn the horses’ heads back again for town!” I gave the man half 
a guinea, and solemnly enjoined him to keepAyhat he had told me 

a profound secret. : 


What was to be done?—-what steps could we take ?’—how deal 
WW 
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with such a public man as Mr Stafford? [ felt myself in a fearful _ 
dilemma. Should I communicate candidly with Lady Emma? I 
thought it better, on the whole, to wait a little longer ; and was de- 
lighted to find, that as public business slackéned a little, and Mr 
Stafford carried several favourite measures very successfully, and 
with comparatively little effort, he intermitted his attention to bu- 
siness, and was persuaded into spending the recess at the house of 
one of his relatives, a score or two miles from town, whose enchant- 
ing house and grounds, and magnificent hospitalities, served to oc- 
~cupy Mr Stafford’s mind with bustling and pleasurable thoughts. 
Such a fortnight’s interval did wonders for him. Lady Emma, 
whom I had requested to write frequently to me about him, repre- 
sented things more and more cheerfully in every succeeding letter, 
—saying, that the ‘‘ distressing flightiness,” which Mr Stafford had 
occasionally evinced in town, ,had totally disappear ed; that every 
body at —— House was astonished at the elasticity and joy ousness 
of his spirits, and the energy, almost amounting to enthusiasm, 
with which he entered into the glittering gaieties and festivities that 
were going on around him. ‘‘He was the life and soul of the 
party.” He seemed determmed to banish business from his 
thoughts, at least fora while; and when a chance allusion was 
made to it, would put it off gaily with—‘ Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof.” All this filled me with consolation. I dismissed 
the apprehensions which had latterly harassed my mind concerning 
“him, and heartily thanked God that Mr Stafford’s splendid: powers 
_seemed likely to be yet long spared to the country—that the ho- 
’ yering fiend was beaten off from his victim—might it be for ever! . 

The House at length resumed; Mr Stafford returned to town, 
and all his weighty cares again gathered around him. Hardly a 
few days had elapsed, before he delivered one of the longest, calm- 
est, most argumentative speeches which had ever fallen from him. 
Indeed, it began to be commonly remarked, that all he said in the 
House wore a matter-of-fact, business-like air, which nobody could 
have expected from him. All this was encouraging. The measure 
which he brought forward in the speech last alluded to, was hotly 
contested, inch by inch, in the House, and at last, contrary 
even to his own expectations, carried, though by an inconsiderable 
majority. All his friends congratulated him on his triumph. 

‘Yes, I nave triumphed at last,” he said, emphatically, as he left. 
the House. He went home late at night, and alarmed—confounded 
his domestics, by calling them all up, and—it is lamentable to have 
io record such things of such a man—insisting on their illuminating 
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the house—candles in every window—in front and behind! It was 

fortunate that Lady Emma and her family had not yet returned 

from—— House, to witness this unequivocal indication of returning 

insanity. He himself personally assisted at the ridiculous task of 

lighting the candles, and putting them in the windows; and when 

it was completed, actually harangued the assembled servants on the 

signal triumph he and the country had obtained that night in the 
House of Commons, and concluded by ordering them to extinguish 

the lights, and adjourn to the kitchen to supper, when he would 
presently join them, and give them a dozen of wine! He was as 
good as his word : yes, Mr Staf ford sat at the head of his confounded 
servants—few in number, on account of the family’s absence, and 
engaged in the most uproarious hilarity! Fortunately, most fortu- 

nately, his conduct was unhesitatinely attributed to intoxication—in 
which condition he was really carried to bed at an advanced hour in 
the morning, by those whom nothing but their bashful fears had 
saved from being similarly overcome by the wine they had been 
drinking. All this was told me by the coachman, who had com-. 
municated with me formerly—and with tears, for he was an old 

and faithful servant. He assiduously kept up among his fellow- 

servants the notion that their master’s drunkenness was the cause 

of his extraordinary behaviour. 

I called on him the day after, and found him sitting in his library ; 
dictating to his secretary, whom he directed to withdraw as soon . 
as I entered. He then drew his chair close to mine, and burst 
into tears. ’ 

«Doctor, would you believe it,” said he, ‘‘I was horridly drunk 
last night—I can’t imagine how—and am sure I did something or 
other very absurd among the servants. I dare not, of course, ask 
any of them—and am positively ashamed to look’ even my valet in 
the face!” 

— £©Poh, poh—Semel insanivimus omnes, ” I stammered, attempt- 
ing to smile, scarcely knowing what to say. - 

‘‘Ton’t—don’t desert me, Doctor!” he sobbed, clasping my 
hand, and looking sorrowfully in my face—‘‘ Don’t you desert me, 

my tried friend. Every body is forsaking me! The King hates 
me—the Commons despise me—the people would have my blood, - 
if they dared! And yet why ?—What have I done? God knows, 
I have done every thing for the best—indeed, indeed I have!” he 
continued, grasping my hand in silence. 

‘«There’s a terrible plot hatching against me !—Hush! ” He rose, 
and bolted the door. ‘‘Did you see that fellow whom I ordered 
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out on your entrance?” —naming his private secretary—‘‘ Well, 
that infamous fellow thinks he is to succeed me in my office, and has 
actually gained over the King and et of the aristocracy to his 
interest !” 

«‘ Nonsense—nonsense—stuff!—You have wine in your head, 
Mr Stafford,” said I, angrily, trying to choke down my emotions. 

‘‘No, no—sober enough now, Doctor——. I'll tell you what 
(albeit unused to the melting mood) has thus overcome me * Lady 
Emma favours’ the scoundrel! “They correspond! My children, 
even, are gained over!—But Emma, my wife, my love, who could 
have thought it!” * * * Isucceeded in calming him, and he began.to 
converse on different subjects, although the fiend was manifest again. 
‘‘Doctor ——, I'll intrust you with a secret—a state secret! You 
must know that I have long entertained the idea of uniting all the 
European states into one vast republic, and have at last arranged a 
scheme which will, I think, be unhesitatingly adopted. I have 
written to Prince —— on the subject, and expect his answer 
soon! Isn’tita grand thought?’’ LT assented of course. ‘‘It will 
emblazon my name in the annals of eternity, beyond all Roman 
and all Grecian fame,” he continued, waving his hand oratorieally; 
‘“but I’ve been—yes, yes—premature !—My secret is safe with you, 
Doctor——?”’ 

“Oh, certainly!” I replied, with a nen air, i a 
_ deep sigh. 
_ ‘But now to business. I'll tell vie why I've sent for you.” I 
_ had called unasked, as the reader will recollect. <‘ I'll tell you,” he 
continued, taking my hand affectionately ; ‘‘Dr——-, | have known , 
you now for many years, ever since we were at Cambridge together,” 
(my heart. ached at the recollection), ‘‘ and we have been good 
friends ever since. 1 have noticed that you have never asked a 
favour from me since I knew you. — Every one else has teazed me 
—but I have never had a request proferred me from you, my dear 
friend.” He burst into tears, mine very nearly. overflowing. There 
was no longer any doubt that Mr Stafford—the great, the gifted 
Mr Stafford, was sitting before me im a state of idiocy !— of map- 
ness! I felt faint and sick as he proceeded. ‘‘ Well, I thank GodI 
have it now in my power to reward you—to offer you something 
that will fully show the lovel bear you, and my unlimited confi- 
dence in your talents and integrity. I have determined to recall 
our ambassador at the Court of ——, and shall supply his place” — 
he looked at me with a good-natured smile—‘‘ by my friend Dr ——!” 
tte leaned back in-his chair, and eyed me with a triumphant, a 
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eratified air, evidently preparing himself to be overwhelmed with 
iny thanks. . in one instant, however, ‘‘a change came o’er the. 
aspect of his dream.” His features grew suddenly disturbed, 

now flushed, now pale; his manner grew restless.and embarrass-. 
ed; and I felt convinced that a lucid interval had occurred, that 
a consciousness of his haying been either saying or doing some-— 
thing very absurd, had that instant flashed across his mind! 

‘Ah, I see, Dr ——,” he resumed, in an altered tone, ape nG 
hesitatingly, while a.vivid glance shot from his eye into my very 
soul, as though he would see whether I had detected the prattes of 
thought which had passed through his mind, ‘‘ you look surprised 
—ha, ha !—and wellgyou may! But now I'll explain the riddle. 
You must know that Lord —— is expecting to be our new ambas- » 
sador, and, in fact, | must offer it him; but—but—I wish to pique 
him into declining it, when I'll take offence—by—telling him— 
hinting carelessly, that one of my friends had* the prior ‘refusal 
of it!” 

Did not the promptitude and plausibility of this pretext savour 
of madness? ‘He hinted soon after that he had much business in 
hand, and! withdrew. I fell back in my carriage, and resigned 
myself to bitter and agonizing reflections on the scene I had just 
quitted. « What was to be done? Mr Stafford, by some extra- 
vagant act, might commit himself frightfully with public affairs. 

- Lady Emma, painful.as the task was, must be written to. Mea- 
sures must now be had recourse to. The case admitted of no 
farther doubt. Yes—this great—this unfortunate man. must be. 
_ put into constraint, and that immediately. In the tumult of my 
thoughts, I scarcely knew what to decide on; but at last I ordered 
the man to drive to the houses of Sir ——, and Dr ——, and con- 
sult iia them on the Brauer course to’ be pursued. 

Oh; God!—Oh, horror!—Oh, my unhappy soul !—Despair ! 
Hark—what do I hear ?—Do [ hear aright—— 

Have I sEEN aright—or +i is it alla dream ?—Shall I wake to-mor-. 
row, and find it false? & 9% 
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CHAPTER XX. 


A SLIGHT COLD. 
we * 

Conswer ‘a slight cold” to be in the nature of a chill, caught 
by a sudden contact with your grave: or as occasioned by the 
damp finger of Death laid upon you, as it were, to mark you for 
"HIS, in passing to the more immediate object of his commission. 
Let this be called croaking, and -laughed at as such, by those who 
are ‘‘awearied of the painful round of life,”’ and are on the look- 
out for their dismissal from it ; ; but be learnt off by heart, and re- 
membered as having the force and truth of gospel, by all those 
who would ‘‘measure out their span upon the earth,” and are 
conscious of any constitutional flaw or feebleness; who are distin- 
guished by any such tendency death-ward, as long ‘necks,—nar- 
row, chicken chests—very fair bal Na capa at Uns 
with atmospheric variations; or, in short, exhibit any ymptoms 
ofan asthmatic or consumptive character, —iF they choose to NE- 
GLECT A SLIGHT COLD. .* 

Let not those complain of being bitten by a reptile, which they 
have cherished to maturity in their very bosoms, when they might 
have crushed it in the egg! Now, if we call ‘‘a slight cold” the 
ege,* and pleurisy—inflammation of the lungs—asthma—consump- 
TION, the venomous reptile—the matter will be no more than cor- 
rectly figured. There are many ways in which this “egg” may 
be deposited and hatched. Going suddenly, slightly clad, from a 
heated into a cold atmosphere, especially if you can contrive to be 
in a state of perspiration—sitting or standing in a draught, however 
slight,—it is the breath of Death, reader, and laden with the va- 
pours of the grave! Lying in damp b beds, for there his cold arms 
shall embrace you—continuing in wet clothing, and neglecting wet 
_ feet,—these, anda hundred others, are some at the ways i in which 

you may slowly, imperceptibly, but surely, cherish the creature, 
that Shall at last creep mextricably inwards, and lie coiled about 


* Omnium prope Peis affaginies morborum ‘origo A ge paar says an 
intelligent medical writer of the last century. 
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? 7 ! 
your very vitals. Once more, again—again—again—I would say, 
ATTEND to this, all ye who think it a small matter to—NEGLECT A 
| SLIGHT COLD! : , 

So many painful—I may say dreadful illustrations of the truth of 
the above remarks, are strewn over the pages of my Diary, that F 
scarcely know which of them.to select. The following melancholy 
‘instance’ will, I hope, prove as impressive, as I think it interest- 
ing. li vee ana y tet ne 

» Captain C—— had served in the Peninsular campaigns with dis- 
tinguished merit ; and on the return of the British army, sold out, 
and determined to enjoy in private life an ample fortune bequeathed 
him by a distant relative. At the period I am speaking of, he was 
in his twenty-ninth or thirtieth year; and in person one of the very’ 
finest men I ever saw in.my life. There was an air of ease and 
frankness about his demeanour, dashed with a little pensiveness, 
which captivated every body with whom he conversed—but the la- 
dies especially. It seemed the natural effect produced on a bold 
but feeling heart, by frequent scenes of sorrow. Is not such a one 
formed to win over the heart of woman? Indeed, it seemed so; 
for, at the period I am speaking of, our English ladies were abso- 
lately infatuated about the military ; and a man who had otherwis& 

‘but little chance, had only to appear in regimentals, to turn the | 
scale in his favour. One would have thought the race of soldiery 
was about to become’ suddenly extinct ; for in almost every third 
marriage that took place within two years of the magnificent event 
at Waterloo—whether rich or poor, high or low, a redcoat was sure 
to be the ‘‘ principal performer.” Let the reader then, being ap- 
prized of this influenza—for what else was it ?—set before his ima- 
gination the tall, commanding figure of Captain C——, his frank 
and noble bearing—his ‘excellent family—his fortune, upwards of 
four thousand a-year—and calculate the chances in his favour !° 
I met him several times in private society, during his stay in 
town, and have his image vividly in my eye as he appeared on the 
last evening we met. He wore a blue coat, white waistcoat, and an 
ample black neckerchief. . His hair was very light, and disposed 
with natural grace over a remarkably fine forehead, the left corner 
of which bore the mark of a slight sabre cut. His eye, bright hazel 
‘clear and full—which you would in your own min Instantly com- 


pare to that of 


a : ‘ 
Mars—to, threaten and command, 
“<<, % ty " oe \ iy a 
was capable of an expression of the most winning and soul-sub- 
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duing tenderness. Much more might | say in his praise, and truly 
—but that | have a melancholy end in view. Suffice it to add, that ’ 
wherever he moved, he seemed the sun of the social circle, sazed 4 
on by many a soft starlike eye, with trembling raptare—the envied 
“object of Let | 7 | 


Nods, becks, and wreathed smiles 


from all that was fair and beautiful. ; is . 

He could not remain long disengaged. Intelligence soon founds ~ 
its way to town of his having formed an attachment to Miss Ellen’ 
——, a Wealthy and beautiful northern heiress, whose heart soon 
surrendered to its skiifal assailant. Every body was pleased with 
the match and pronounced it suitable in all respects. I had an op- 
portunity of seeing Captain C—— and Miss —— together at an 
evening party in London; for the young lady’s family spent the 
season in town, and were, of course, attended by the Captain, who 
took up his quarters in —— Street. A handsome couple they 
looked. | ; See e 

This was nearly twelve months after their engagement ; and most 
of the preliminaries had been settled on both sides, and the event 
was fixed to take place within a fortnight of Miss —— and family’s 
return to ——shire. The last day of their stay in town, they 
formed a large and gay water party, and proceeded up the river 
a little beyond Richmond, in a beautiful OB boat, belongmg to 
Lord ——, a cousin of the Captain’s. It was rather late before. 
their return; and long ere their arrival at Westminster stairs, the 
wind and rain combined against the party, and assailed them with 
a fury, against which their awning formed but an insufficient pro- © | 
tection. Captain C—— had taken an oar for the last few miles;-  — 
and‘as they had to pull against a strong tide, his task was not a 
triflg one. When he resigned his oar, he was in a perfect bath =| 
of perspiration; but he drew on his coat, and resumed the seat he 
had formerly occupied beside Miss ——, at the back of the boat. 

The awning unfortunately got rent immediately behind where they 
sat; and what with the splashing of the water on his back, and the 
squally gusts of wind which incessantly burst upon them, ‘Captain 
C——got thoroughly wet and chilled. Miss —— grew ‘unea: 
about him, but he laughed off her apprehensions, assuring her 
that they were groundless, and that he was ‘‘too old a soldier” to 
suffer from such a trifling. thing as a little “wind and wet.” On 
leaving the boat; he insisted on accompanying them home to—— 
Square, and stayed there upwards of an hour, busily conversing 
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with them about their departure on the morrow. While there he 
took a glass or two of wine, but did not change his clothes. On 
returning to his lodgings, he was too busily and pleasantly occupied 
with thoughis about his approaching nuptials, to advert to the ne- 


cessity of using more precautions against cold, before retiring tow 


bed. He sat down in his dressing-room, without ordering a fire 
to be lit, and wrote two or three letters; after which he got into 
bed. Now, how easy would i it have been for Captain C—— to ob- 
-viate any possible ill consequences, by simply ringing for warm 
water to put his feet in, and a basin of gruel, or posset? He did 
not do either of these, however; thinking it would be time enough 
to ‘‘cry out when he was hurt.” In the morning he rose,’ and 
though a little indisposed, immediately after breakfast drove. to 
—— Square, to see-off Miss —— and the family ; for it had been 


arranged that he should remain behind a day or two, in order to 


complete a few purchases of jewellery, etc., and then follow the 
party to—— shire. He rode on horseback beside their fravelling 
carriage a few miles out of town; and then took his leave and re- 
turned. On his way home he called at my house, but finding me 
‘out, left his card, with a request that I would come and see him in 
‘the é evening. About seven o'clock I was with him. . [found him in 
his dressing-gown, in an easy chair, drinking coffee. He looked 
s, ‘rather dejected, and spoke in a desponding tone. He complaimed 


of the common symptoms of catarrh; and detailed to me the ac- 


count which I have just laid before the reader. I remonstrated with 
him on his last night’s imprudence. 
‘Ah, Doctor ——, I wish to Heaven I had rowed on to West- 


* 


minster, tired as I was!” said he—‘‘Good God, what if I have’ 


caught my death of cold?—You cannot conceive how singular my 
sensations are.’ 

, “That's generally the tot with patients after the mischief’s 
done,” Lreplied with a smile.—‘‘ But come! come! only take care 
of yourself, and matters are not at all peepee ate!” | 

‘*Heieh ho!” 

““Sighing like a feces! ” I continued, gaily, on nedtine iy OO 
utter several sighs in succession—‘‘ You sons of Mars’ make hot 
work of it, both in love and war!” —Again he gpet “Why, 
what's the matter, Captain?’*™” * 

*¢Oh; nothing—nothing,” an replied, languidly, ey suppose a 
cold gener ally depresses one’s spirits—is it, so? Is it a sign of a 
severa—— on 

“Tris a sign that'a certain person” —— 
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‘‘Pho, Doctor, pho!” said he, with an air of lassitude—‘‘ don’t 
think me so childish !—I'll tell you candidly what has contributed to 
depress my spirits. For this last week or So. at ve had a strange 
sort of conviction that ’’—— | 

‘Nonsense—none of your nervous fancies ”—— 

**Ah, but I have, Doctor,” he continued, scarcely noticing the in- 
terruption ; ‘‘I’ve felt a sort 0 f presentiment—a foreboding that— 
that—that—something or ov er wo occur to prevent my mar- 
riage !”’ ‘ | 

‘‘Oh, tush—tush !—every one has these low nervous fancies that 
is not accustomed to sickness.” 

‘*Well—it may be so—I hope it may be Hthdie more; but I 
seem to hear a voice whispering—or at least, to be under an in- 
fluence to that effect, that the cup will be dashed brimful from my 
lips—a fearful slip! It seems as if my Ellen were too gram a hap 
piness for the Fates to allow me.’ 

‘¢ Too great a fiddlestick, Captain!—so your schoolb y has a 
fearful apprehension that he cannot outlive the day of his any. 
leaving school—too glorious and happy an era!” 


‘*] know well what you allude to—but-mine is a calm and rdcoath 
wa? 


apprehension ’’—— eos as 


**Come, come, Captain oe... this is going too fake Raillery se 
apart, however, I can fully efiter into your feelings,” —I continued, 


perceiving his morbid excitement. Toni _ dis but human nature to feel. 
trepidation and apprehension when approaching some great CRISIS 
of one’s existence. One is apt to give unfavourable possibilities an 
undue preponderance over probabilities; and it is easily to be ac- 
counted for, on the known tendency we find within ourselves, on 
ordinary occasions, to shape events according to our wishes—and 
in our over-anxiety to guard against such” —— | 
“*Very metaphysical—very true, I dare say” —— 


«“Well—to be matter-of-fact—I had all your feelings—perhaps. 


sreatly aggravated—at the time of my own marriage” —— 

‘‘Eh?—indeed ?—Had you really ?” he inquired, eagerly, laying 
his hand on mine—continuing, with an air of anxious curiosity— 
‘* Did you ever feel a sort of conviction that some mysterious agency 
was awaiting your approach towards the critical point, and, when 
just within reach of your object, would suddenly smite you down?” 

‘‘ Ay, to be. sure,” said I, smiling, <‘a mere flutter of feelme— 
which you see others have besides yourself; but that you—trained 
to. confront danger—change—casualties of all sorts—that you—: 
‘you, with your frame of Herculean build” 7 


L dell 
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‘¢ Well—a truce to your banter !”’ he interrupted me, somewhat 
impatiently ; ‘‘I shouldn’t mind taking you ten to one that I don’tlive 
to be married, after all!” 9: 

“ Come, this amounts to a Symptom of your indisposition. You 
have got more fever on you than I thought—and you grow light- 
headed !—you must really get to bed, and in 1 the morning all these 
fantasies will be gone.’ May: 

‘*Well—I hope in God they may! But they hovridly oppress 
me! I own that latterly I’ve given in a little to fatalism,” 

This won't do at all, thought I, taking my pen in hand, and be- 
ginning to write a prescription. 

‘‘Are you thirsty at all? any catching in the side when you 
breathe? Any cough? ” etc. etc. said I asking him the usual routine 
of questions. I feared,.from the symptoms he described, that he had 
caught a very severe, and possibly obstinate, cold—so I prescribed 
active medicines. Amongst others, I recollect ordering him one- 
fourth of a grain of tartarized antimony every four hours, for the | 
purpose of encouraging the insensible perspiration, and thereby 
determining the féver outwards. I then left him, promising to call 
about noon the next day, expressing my expectations of finding 
him perfectly recovered from his indisposition. I found.him the 
following morning in bed, thoroughly under the influence of the 
medicines I had prescribed, and, in fact, much better in every res- 
pect. The whole surface of his body was damp and clammy to 
the touch, and he had exac ctly the proper sensation of nausea—both 
occasioned by the antimony. 1 contented maaeett with prescribing 
a repetition of the medicines, | A 

‘Well, Captain, and what has become of your gloomy forebod- 
ings of last night?” I inquired, with a smile. 

‘“Why—hem! I'm certainly not quite so desponding as I was 
last night; but still, the goal—the goal’s not reached yet! I’m not 
well yett-and, even if I were, there’s a good fortnight’s space for 
contingencies!” * * J enjoined him to keep house fora day or 
two longer, and persevere with the medicines during that time, in 
order to his complete recovery, and he reluctantly acquiesced. 
He had written to inform Miss ——, that, owing to ‘‘a slight. cold,” 
and his jeweller’s disappointing him about the trinkets he had pro- 
mised, his stay in town would be prolonged two or three days. — 
_ This cireumstance had fretted and worried him a good deal. 

One of the few enjoyments which my professional engagements 
permitted me, was the opera, where I might for a while forget the 
plodding realities of life, and wander amid the. magnificent regions 
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of music and imagination. Few people, indeed, are so disposed to 
‘‘make the most” of their time at the opera as medical men, to 
whom it is a sort of stolen pleasure; they sit on thorns, liable to 


be summoned out immediately—to exchange the bright scenes of — 


fairyland for the dreary bedside of sickness and death. I may not, 

perhaps, speak the feelings of my more phleematic brethren Mut 
the considerations above named always occasion me to sit listening 
to what is going on in a state of painful suspense and nervousness, 
which is aggravated by the slightest noise at the box-door—by the 
mere trying of the handle. On the evening of the day in question, 
a friend of my wife’s had kindly allowed us the use of her box ; 
and we were both sitting in our places at a musical banquet of un- 
usual splendour; for it was Catalani’s benefit. In lookmg round 
the house, during the interval between the opera and ballet, [hap- 


pened to cast my eye towards the opposite box, at the moment it 


was entered by two gentlemen of very fashionable appearance. 
Fancying that the person of one of them was familiar to me, I 
raised my glass, my sight being rather short. I almost let it fall 
out of my hard with astonishment—for one of the gentlemen was 
—Captain C—— !—he whom f had that morning left ill in bed! 
Scarcely believing that I had seen aright, I redirected my glass to 
the same spot, but there was no mistaking the stately and hand- 
some person of my patient. There he stood, with the gay, and 
even rather flustered air of one who has but recently adjourned 
thither from the wine-table! He seemed i in very high spir its—his 
face flushed—chatting incessantly..with his companion, and smiling 
and nodding frequently towards | ersons i in various parts of the 
house. Concern and wonder at, his rashness—his madness—in 
venturing out under such circumstances, kept me for some time 
breathless. Could I really be looking at my patient, Captain C——? 
him whom I had left in bed, under the influence of strong, sudori- 
fics?—who had faithfully promised that he would keep within doors 
for two or'three days longer? What had induced him to trans- 
eress the order of his medicat attendant—thus to put matters ina 
fair train for verifying his own gloomy apprehensions expressed 
but the evening before?—Thoughts like these made me. so uneasy, 
that, after failing 10 attract his eye, I resolved to go round to, bis 
box and remonstrate with him. After tapping at,the door several 
times without being heard, on account of the loud tones in which 
they were laughing and talking, the door was opened. 

‘* Good God! Doctor ——!” exclaimed Captain C——, in amaze- 
metit} rising and giving me his hand. ‘*Why, what on earth is 
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the matter? What has brought you here? Is any ope wrong ? 
Heavens! Have you heard any thing about Miss ——?” he con- 
tinued, all ina breath, turning pale. 5 


‘“Not a breath—not a word—But what has brought you here, 
Captain? Are you stark starmg mad?”  [ replied, as I continued 


grasping his hand, which was even then damp and clammy. » 


‘¢ Why—why—nothing particular,” he stammered, startled by 
my agitated manner. ‘* What is there so very wonderful in my 
coming to the opera? Have I done wrong, eh’ ”” he ‘Saye? ig" after 
a pause. sages” 

‘You have acted like a madman, Gantain Ka in venturing even out 
of your bedroom, while under influence of the medicines you were 
taking!’ 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear Doctor-—-nonsense! What harm can 
there be? | felt infinitely better after you left me this morning ; 
and he proceeded to explain, that his companion, to whom he in- 
troduced me, was Lieutenant ——, the brother of his intended 
bride; that he had that morning arrived in town from Portsmouth, 
had called on the Captain, and after drinking a glass or two of 
champagne, and forcing the Captain to join him, had prevailed dn 
him to accompany him:to dinner at his hotel. Lieutenant —— 
overcame all his scruples—laughed at the idea of his ‘‘ slight cold,” 
and said it would be ‘unkind to refuse the brother of Ellen!” 
~—so, after dinner they both adjourned to the opera. I nodded 
towards the door, and we both left the box for a moment or two. 

‘Why, Doctor ——, you’ don’t mean to say that I'm running 
any real risk?” he inquired, with some trepidation. ‘‘ What could 
I do, you know, when the Lieutenant ther ez aonly just returned 
from his cruise—Ellen’s brother, you know” —— + 

‘Excuse me, Captain ——. Did you take the medicines I or- 
dered regularly, np? to the time ae your going out?” I inquired 
anxiously. m 

‘*To be sure I did—punctual as clockwork ; and, egad! now, I 
think of it,” he added, eagerly, ‘I took a doubldidose of the pow- 
ders, just before leaving my room, by way of making ‘ assurance 
doubly sure’ you know—ha ha! Right, eh?” 

‘‘ Have you perspired during the day, as*usual ?” 

‘“Oh, profusely—profusely! Egad, I must have sweated all the 
fever out long ago, I think! I hadn’t been in the open air half an’ 
hour, when my skin was as dry as yours—as dry as ever it was in 
my life. Nay, in fact, I felt rather chilled than otherwise.” 

‘< Allow me, Captain—did you drink much at dinner ?” 
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‘“Why—I own—I think I'd my share ; these tars, you. rR . 
such cursed soakers ”—— 

‘‘Let me feel your pulse,” said I. It was fall and thrilling, 
beating upwards of one hundred a minute. My looks, I suppose, 
alarmed him; for, while I was feeling his pulse, he grew very pale, 
and leaned against the box-door, saying, in a fainter tone than be- 
fore, . “Pm afraid ae done wipe in coming out. Your looks 
alarm me.’ 

‘*'You have certainly acted very—very impradently ; ; but I hope 
the mischief is not irremediable,” said I, in as cheerful a tone as J 

could, for I saw that he was growing spears agitated. ‘* At 
all events, if you'll take my advice ”—— 

we § rtthere s no need of taunting me”—— 

‘Well, then, you'll return home instantly, and muffle yourself 
up in your cloak as closely as possible.” 

‘“T will. By the way, do you remember the bet I offered you,” 
said. he, with a sickly smile, wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head. ‘*I—I—fear you may take it, and win! Good God! what 
evil star is over me? Would to Heaven this Lieutenant —— had 
never crossed my path!—I'll return home this mstant, and do all 
you recommend; and, for God's sake, call early in the morning, . 
whether I send for you or not !—By ——! your looks and manner 
have nearly given me the brain fever! ”—I took my leave, pro- 
mising to be with him early ; and advising him to take a warm bath 
the moment it could -be procured—to persevere with the powders 
—and lie in bed till I called. Bunt, alas! alas! alas! the mischief 
had been pons ! 

“Dear me, what a remar kably fine-looking man that Captain 
C—— is,” said my wife, as soon as I had reseated myself be- 
es her. 

is a dead man, my love, if you like!” I replied, with a me- 
vin HOTS air. The little incident just recorded, made me'too sad to 
sit out the ballet, so we left very early, andI do not think we inter- 
changed more than a word or two in going home; and those were, 
“<Poor Miss ——!”—‘*Poor Captain C——!” I do not pretend ° 
to say that even the rash conduct of Captain C——, and its pro- 
bable consequences, could in every instance warrant such gloomy 
fears ; but, in his case, I felt with himself a sort of superstitious ap- 
prehension, I knew not why. 

I found him, on calling in the morning, exhibiting the incipient 
symptoms of inflammation of the lungs. Hecomplained of increas- 
ing difficulty of breathing—a sense of painful oppression and cons- 
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{ 
triction all over his chest, and a hard harassing cough, attended with 
excruciating pain. His pulse quivered and thrilled under the finger, 
like a tense harp-string after it has been twanged ; the whole sur- 
face of his body was dry and heated ; his face was flushed, and full 


ofanxiety. A man of his robust constitution, and plethoric habit, . 


was one of the very ‘worst subjects of inflammation! | I took from 
the arm, myself, a very large quantity of blood—which presented 
the usual appearance in such cases—and prescribed active lowering 
remedies. But neither these measures, nor the application of a 
large blister in the evening—when I again saw him—seemed to 
make any impression on the complaint, so I ordeted him to be bled 
again. Poor Captain C——! From that morning he prepared 
himself for a fatal termination of his illness, and lamented, in the 
most passionate terms, thad he had not acted up to my advice 
in time ! | : , | 
On returning home from my evening visit, 1 found an express, 
requiring my instant attendance on a lady of distinction in the 
country, an old patient of mine; and was obliged to hurry off, 
without having time to do more than commit the care of Captain 
C——, and another case equally urgent, to Dr D——, a friend of 
mine close by, imploring him to keep up the most active treatment 
with the Captain ; and promising him that] should return during 
the next day. I was detained in the country for two days, during 
which I scarcely left Lady ——’s bedroom an instant; and before 
I left for town she expilla nder heart-rending circumstances. 
On returning to town, | found several urgent cases requiring my 
instant attention, and first and foremost that ‘of poor Captain 
C——. Dr D—— was out, so I hurried to my patient’s bedside at 
once. It cannot injure any one at this distance of time, to state 
plainly, that the poor Captain’s case had been most deplorably 
mismanaged during my absence. It, was owing to no fault of my 
friend Dr D——, who had done his utmost, and had his own large 
practice to attend to. He was therefore under the necessity of 
committing the case to the more immediate superintendence of a 
young and inexperienced member of the profession, who, in his 
ignorance and timidity, threw aside the only chances for Captain 
C——’s life,—repeated blood-letting. Only once did Mr —— bleed 
him, and then took away about four ounces! Under. the judicious 
management of Dr D—— theinroads of the inflammation had been 
sensibly checked ; but it rallied again, and made head against the 
languid resistance continued by the young apothecary; so that I 
arrived but in time to witness the closing scene. / 
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He was absolutely withering under the fever : the difficulty with 
which he drew his breath amounted. almost to suffocation. ‘He had 
a dry hacking cough—the oppression of his chest was. sreater than 
ever; and what he expectorated was of a black colour! He was 
delirious, and did not know me: He fancied -himself on ‘the river 
rowing—then endeavouring to protect Miss —— from. the incle- 
mency of the weather; and the expressions of moving tenderness 
which he coupled with her name, were héart-breaking. Then, 
again, he thought himself in ——shire, superintending the altera- 
tions of his house, which was getting ready for their reception on 
their marriage. He mentioned my name, and said, ‘‘Whata gloomy 
man that Dr——is, Ellen! he keeps one stewing in bed for a 
week, if one has but a common cold!” | 

Letters were despatched into ——shire, to acquaint his family, 
and that of Miss ——, with the melancholy tidings of his dangerous 
illness. Several of his relations soon made their appearance ; ‘but as 
Miss ——’s party did not go direct home, but staid a day or two on 
the way, I presume the letters reached —— House long before their 
arrival, and were not seen by the family before poor CaptainC—— 
had expired. : 

I called again on him in the evening. The first glance a at his 
countenance sufficed to show me that he could not survive the night. 
I found that the cough and spitting had ceased suddenly ; he felt no 
pain : his feeble, varying pulse, indicated that the powers of nature 
were rapidly sinking. His lips had assumed a fearfully livid hue, 
and. were occasionally retracted so as ‘to show all his teeth ; and his 
whole countenance was fallen. He was quite sensible, and aware 
that he was dying. He bore the intelligence with noble fortitude, 
saying, it was but the fruit of his own imprudence and folly. He 


several times ejaculated, ‘‘ Oh, Ellen—EIlen—Ellen !”’ and shook | 


his head feebly, with a woful despairing look upwards, bat with- 
out shedding a tear. He was past all display of active emotion ! 

‘“‘Shouldn’t you call mea suicide, Doctor ——?” said he, mourn- 
fully, on seeing me sitting beside him. | 


‘‘Oh, assuredly not! Dismiss such thoughts, dear Captain, I : 


beg! We are all in the hands of the Almighty, Captain. . It 
is He who orders our ends,” said I, gently grasping his hand, 
which lay passive on the counterpane. ‘‘ Well, I suppose it is so! 
His will be done!” he exclaimed, looking reverently upwards, and 
closing his eyes. lL rose, and walked to the table, on which stood 
his medicine, to see how much of it he had taken. There lay an 
unopened letter from Miss ——! It had arrived by that morning’s 
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| 
post, and bore the postmark of the town at which they were making 
their halt by the way. Captain ——’s friends considered it better 
not to agitate him, by informing him of its arrival; for as Miss —— 
could not be apprized of his illness, it might be of a tenor to agitate 
and tantalize him. My heart ached to see it: Ireturned presently 
to my seat beside him. 

‘* Doctor,” he whispered, ‘‘ will you be good enough to look for 
my white waistcoat—it is hanging in the dressing-room, and feel 
in the pocket for a little paper parcel?” Trose, did as he directed, 
and brought him what he asked for. 

‘¢ Open it,,and you'll see poor Ellen’s wedding-ring and guard, 
which I purchased only a day or two ago. I wish to see them,” said 
he, in a low but firm tone of voice. JI removed the wool, and 
gazed at the glistening trinkets in silence, as did Captain C——. 

‘‘ They will do to wed me to the worm!” said he, extending 
towards me the little finger of his left hand. The tears nearly 
blinding me, | did as he wished, pi could not get them past the 
first joint. 

‘¢ Ah, Ellen has a small finger!” said he. A tear fell from my 
eye upon his hand. He looked at me for an instant with apparent 
surprise. ‘‘ Never mind, Doctor—that will do—I see they won't 
go farther. Now, let me die with them on; and when I am no 
more, let them be given to Ellen. I have wedded her in my 
heart—she is my wife !” He gontinued pazing fixedly at the finger 
on which the rings were. 

‘¢ Of course, she cannot know of my illness?” he inquired 
faintly, looking at me. I shook my head. 

‘¢ Good. © Twill break her little heart, ’'m afraid !” Those were 
the last words I ever heard him utter ; for, finding that my feelings 
were growing too excited, and that the Captain seemed disposed 
to sleep, I rose and left the room, followed by Lieutenant ——, 
who had been sitting at his friend’s bedside all day long, and look- 
ed dreadfully pale and exhausted. ‘‘ Doctor,” said he, in a 
broken voice, as we stood together in the hall, ‘‘ I have murdered 
my friend, and he thinks | have. He won't speak to me, nor look 
at me! /He hasn’t opened his lips to me once, though I’ve been at 
his bedside night and day. Yes,” he continued, almost choking, 
‘‘Tye murdered him; and what is to become of my sister?’’ J 
made him no reply, for my heart was full. | 
In the morning I found Captain C—— laid out; for he had died 
about midnight. 

Few scenes are fraught with more solemnity and awe, none 
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more chilling to the heart, than the chamber of the recent dead. 
It is like the cold porch of éternity! The sepulchral silence, the 
dim light, the fearful order and repose of all around—a sick-room, 
as it were, suddenly changed into a charnel-house—the central 
object in the gloomy picture, the bed—the yellow effigy of him 
that was, looking coldly out from the white unruffled sheets—the 
lips that must speak no more—the eyes ‘that are shut for ever ! 

The features of Captain C——were calm and composed ; but 
was it not woful to see that fine countenance surrounded with the 
close crimped cap, injuring its outline and. proportions !—Here, 
reader, lay the victim of A stigHt coup! ‘ 


CHAPTER XXL. 


RICH AND POOR. 


A REMARKABLE and affecting juxtaposition of the two poles, so 
to speak, of human condition—affluence and poverty—rank and— 
deeradation—came under my notice during the early part of the 

* year 181-. The dispensations of Providence are fearful levellers 
of the factitious distinctions among men! Little boots it to our 
common foe, whether he pluck his prey from the downy satin-cur- 
tained couch, or the wretched pallet of a prison or a workhouse ! 
The oppressive splendour of rank and riches, indeed !—what has it 
of solace or mitigation to him bidden ‘to turn his pale face to the 
wall’—to look his last on life, its toys and tinselries ? 


‘The Earl of ——’s old tormentor, the gout, had laid close siege 
to him during the early part of the winter of 181-, and inflicted on 
him agonies of unusual intensity and duration. It left him ina 
very low and poor state of health, his spirits utterly broken—and 
his temper soured and irritable, to an extent that was intolerable 
io those around him. ‘The discussion of a political question, in the 
issue of which his interests were deeply involved, seduced him into — 
an attendance at the House of Lords, long before he was in a fit 
state for removal, even from his bedchamber ; and the consequences 
of such a shattered invalid’s premature exposure to a bleak win- 
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ter’s wind may be easily anticipated. He was laid again on a bed 
of suffering ; and having, through some sudden pique, dismissed 
his old family physician, his lordship was pleased to summon me to 
supply his place. 

The Earl of —— was celebrated for his enormous riches and the 
more than Oriental scale of luxury and magnificence on which his 
establishment was conducted. The slanderous world farther gave 
him credit for a disposition of the most exquisite selfishness, which, 
added to his capricious and choleric humour, made him a very 
unenviable companion, even in health. What, then, must such a 
man be in sickness? I trembled at the task that was before me! 
It was a bitter December evening on which I paid him my first 
visit. Nearly the whole of the gloomy, secluded street in which 
his mansion was situated, was covered with straw ; and men were 
stationed about it to prevent noise in any shape. The ample 
knocker was muffled and the bell unhung, lest the noise of either 
should startle the aristocratical invalid. The instant my carriage, 
with its muffled roll, drew up, the hall-door sprang open as if by 
magic ; for the watchful porter had orders to anticipate all comers, 
on pain ofinstant dismissal. Thick matting was laid over the hall floor 
—double carpeting covered the staircases and landings, from the top 
to the bottom of the house—and all the door-edges were lined withlist. 
How could sickness or death presume to enter, in spite of such 
precautions ! 

A servant, in large list-slippers, asked me, in a whisper, my 
name; and, or: learning it, said the Countess wished to have a few 
moments’ intelwiew with me before I was shown up to his lordship. 
I was therefore led into a magnificent apartment, where her lady- 


ship, with two grown-up daughters, and a young man in the 
Guards’ uniform, sat sipping coffee—for they had but just left the. 


dining-room. The Countess looked pale and dispirited. ‘‘Doc- 
tor ——,”’ said she, after a few words of course had been inter- 
changed, ‘‘I’m afraid you'll have a trying task to manage his lord- 
ship. We are all worn out with attending on him, and yet he says 
we neglect him! Nothing can please or satisfy him !—What do 
you imagine was the reason of his. dismissing Dr ——? Because 
he persisted 1 in attributing the present : seizure to his lordship’s im- 
prudent visit to the House!” 

“¢ Well, your Jadyship knows I can but attempt to do my duty” 
—I was answering, when at that instant the door was opened, and 
a sleek servant, all pampered and powdered, in a sotto voce tone, 
informed the Countess that his lordship had been inquiring for me. 
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‘‘Qh, for God's sake, go—go conmmedliateitien said her ladyship, 
eagerly, ‘‘ oF we shall have no peace for a week to come !—I shall, 

perhaps, follow you in a few mimutes‘—But mmd—please, not a 
breath about Dr ——’s leaving!”’ I bowed, and left theroom. I 
followed the servant up the noble staircase—vases and statues, 
with graceful lamps, at every landing—and was presently ushered 
into the ‘‘Blue-beard” chamber. Oh, the sumptuous—the splen- 
did air of every thing within it! Flowered, festooned satin window 
draperies—flowered satin bed-curtains, gathered together at the 
top by a golden eagle—flowered satin counterpane! Beautiful 
Brussels muffled the tread of your feet, and delicately-carved chairs 
and couches solicited to repose! The very chamber lamps, glisten- 
ing in soft radiance from snowy marble stands in the farther corners 
of the room, were tasteful and elegant in the extreme. In short, 
erandeur and elegance seemed to outvie one another, both in the 
materials and disposition of every thing around me. I never saw 
any thing like it before, nor have I since. I never in my life sat in 


such a yielding luxurious chair as the one I was beckoned to, be-» 


side the Earl... There was, in a word, every thing calculated to 
cheat a man into a belief, that he belonged to a ‘‘ higher order” 
than that of ‘‘ poor humanity.” 

But for the Lord—the owner of all this—my patient. Ay, there 
he lay, embedded in down, amid snowy linen and figured satin— 
all that was visible of him being his little sallow wrinkled visage, 
-worn with illness, age, and fretfulness, peering curiously at me 
from the depths of his pillow—and his left hand, lying outside the 
bed-clothes, holding a white embroidered handkerch.ef, with which 
he occasionally wiped his claminy, features. 

‘‘U—u—eh! U—u—gh” he eroaned, or rather gasped, as a 
sudden twinge of pain twisted and corrugated his features almost out 
of allresemblance to humanity—till they looked more like those of a 
strangled ape, than the Right Honourable the Earl.of ——. The 
paroxysm presently abated. ‘You've been—down. stairs—more 
than—five minutes—I believe—Dr ——?” he commenced in a pe- 
tulant tone, pausing for breath between every two words—his fea- 
tures not yet,recovered from their contortions. Ibowed. 

‘¢T flatter myself—it was /—who sent—for you, Dr ——, and 
—not her ladyship,”—he continued. 1 bowed again, and was 
going to explain, when he resumed. 

“Ah! I see! Heard—the whole story of Dr ——’s dismissal— 
ugh—ugh—eh?—May I—beg the favour—of hearing—her lady- 
ship’s version—of the affair?” 
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‘*My lord, I heard nothing but the simple fact of Dr ——’s hav- 
ing ceased to attend your lordship ’”’—— 

‘* Ah!—ceased to attend! Good!” he repeated with a sneer. 

‘¢Will your lordship permit me to ask if you have much pain 
just now?’ T inquired, anxious to terminate his splenetic display. 
I soon discovered that he was in the utmost peril; for there was 
every symptom of the gout’s having been driven from its old quar- 
ter,—the extremities, to the vital organs,—the stomach and bowels. 
One of the most startling symptoms was the sensation he described 
as resembling that of a platter of ice laid upon the pit of his sto-. 
mach ; and he complained also of increasing nausea. Though not 
choosing to apprize him of the exact extent of his danger, I strove 
so to shape my questions and comments that he might infer his 
being in dangerous circumstances. He either did not, however, 
or would not, comprehend me. I told him that the remedies I 
should recommend—— P 

‘¢ Ah—by the way’’—said he, turning abruptly towards me, ‘‘it 
mustn't be the execrable stuff that Dr —— half poisoned me with! 
’Gad, Sir—it had a most diabolical stench—garlic was a pine-apple 
to it—and here was I obliged to lie soaked in eau de Cologne, and 
half stifled with musk. He did it on purpose—he had a spite 
against me!” I begged to be shown the medicines he complained 
of, and his valet brought me the half-emptied vial. T found my 
predecessor had been exhibiting assa-foetida and musk—and could 
no longer doubt the coincidence of his view of the case and mine. 

‘I'm afraid, my lord,” said I, hesitatingly, ‘‘ that I shall find 
myself compelled to continue the use of the medicines which Dr —— 
prescribed’’—— | 

“Pil be —— if you do, thoueh—that’s all” —replied the Earl, 
continuing to mutter indistinctly some insulting words about my 
small acquaintance with the pharmacopeia.” 1 took no notice of it? 

“* Would your lordship,” said I, after a pause, ‘‘ object to the 
use of camphor or ammonia?” * 

‘*] object to the use of every medicine but one, and that is, a 
taste of some potted boar’s flesh, which my nephew, I understand, 
has this morning sent from abroad.” 

‘*My lord, it is utterly out of the question. Your lordship, it 


™~ 
* His lordship, with whom, as possibly I should haveyearlier informed the 


reader, I had some little personal acquaintance before being called in profession- 
~ ally, had a tolerable knowledge of medicine; which will account for my mentioning 


what remedies I intended:to exhibit. In fact, he insisted on knowing. 


‘he 
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is my duty to inform you, is in extremely dangerous circum- 
stances ”—— 

‘The devil I am!” he exclaimed, with an inde lous smile. 
‘Pho, pho! SoDr—— said. According to him, I ought to have 
resigned ‘about a week ago! Egad—but—but—what symptom of 
danger is there now?” he inquired, abruptly. 

‘¢ Why,” one—in fact, my lord, the rst is—the sensation of 
numbness at the pit of the stomach , which your lordship mentioned 
just now.’ 

. Pho!—gone—gone—gone! A mere nervous sensation, I 


apprehend. I am freer from pain just now than I have been all . 


along.” THis face changed a little. ‘* Doctor—rather faint with 
talking—can I have acordial? Pierre, get . brandy!” he 
added, in a feeble voice. The valet looked at me—I nodded ac- 
quiescence, and he instantly brought the Earl a wine-glassful. 

‘« Another—another—another’—gasped the Earl , his face sud- 
denly bedewed with a cold perspiration. A strange expression 
flitted for an instant over the features ; his eyelids drooped ; there 
was a little twitching about the mouth—— 

‘¢ Pierre! Pierre! Pierre! call the Countess!” said I, hurriedly ; 
loosening the Earl’s shirt-neck, for I saw he was dying. Before 
the valet returned , however, while the muffled tramp of gee 
was heard on the stairs, approaching nearer—nearer—nearer—it 
was all over! The haughty Earl of —— had gone where rank 
and riches availed him nothine—to be alone with God! 

On arriving home that evening , my mind saddened with the 
scene I had left, I found my wife—Emily—sitting by the drawing- 
room fire, alone, and in tears. On inquiring the reason of it, she 
told me that a char-woman who had been that day engaged at our 
house, had been telling Jane—my wife’s maid—who, of course, 
communicated it to her mistress, one of the most heart-rend- 
ing tales of distress that she had ever listened to—that poverty 
and disease united could inflict onhumanity. My sweet wife’s voice, 
ever eloquent in the cause of benevolence, did not require much 
exertion to persuade me to resume my waiking trim, and go that 
very evening to the scene of wretchedness she described. The 
char-woman had gone half-an-hour ago, but left the name and 
address of the family she spoke of, and, after learning them, I set 
off. ‘The cold was so fearfully intense, that I was obliged to re- 
turn and get a “‘ comfortable” for my neck ; and Emily took the 
opportunity to empty all the loose ‘silver/in her purse into my hand, 
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saying, ‘ You know what to do with it, love!” Blessmg her 
benevolent heart, I once more set ont on my errand of mercy. 

With some difficulty [found out the neighbourhood, threading my 
doubtful way through a labyrinth of obscure back-streets, lanes, 

and alleys, till I came to ‘‘ Peter’s Place,” where the objects of 
my visit resided. I began to be apprehensive for the safety of my 
person and property , when I discovered the sort of neighbourhood 
I had got into. 

“¢*Do you know where some people of the name of O’ Hurdle 
live?” | inquired of the watchman, who was passing bawling the 
hour. 

“< Vis, I knows two of that ’ere name hereabouts—which Hurdle 
is it, Sir?” inquired the gruff guardian of the night. 

a ‘really don’t exactly know—the people I want are very, very 
poor.’ 

‘¢Oh! oh! oh! Tm thinking they’ re all much of a miuchness 
for the matter of that, about here ,”—he replied, setting down his 
lantern, and slapping his hands against his sides to keep himself 
warm. ‘ é 

‘* But the people I want are very wl—l?’'m a Doctor.” 

‘¢ Oh, oh! you must be meaning ’em®’oose son was transported 
yesterday! His name was Tim O' Hardle,2Sir—though some called 
him Jimmy—and IT was the man that catch’d him, Sir—t did! It was 
for a robbery in this here” 

Z. ‘Ay , ay, [dare say they are the people I want. Whereis ‘tej 
house?” I inquired, hastily , somewhat disturbed at the latter por- 
tion of his intelligence—a new and forbidding feature of the case. 

‘<Tll shew ’ee the way, Sir,” said the watchman, walking be- 
fore me, and holding his lantern close to the ground to light my 
path. He led me to the last house of the Place , and through a mi- 
serable dilapidated door-way ; then up twalipair of narrow, dirty, 
broken stairs, till we.found ourselves at the top of the house. He 
knocked at the door with the end of his stick, and called out, 
‘‘Holloa, missus! Hey! Within there! You're wanted here!” 
adding suddenly , in a lower tone, touching his hat, ‘‘ It’s a bitter 
night, Sir—a trifle, Sir » to keep one’s self warm—drink your 
health, Sir.” I gave hima trifle, motioned him away, and took 

his place at the door. 
3 ‘¢ Thank your honour! mind your watch and pockets, Sir ,— 


that’s all,” he muttered, and left me. I felt very nervous as the 
sound of his retreating fobistops died away down stairs. I had 
halfa mind to follow him. : 
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‘‘ Whose there?” inquired a female voice through the door, 
opened only an inch or two. 

‘Tvs I—a Doctor. Is your name O’Hurdle? Is,any one ill 
here? Tm ‘come to see you. Betsy Jones, a char-woman, told 
me of you.” 

“You’ reright, Sir,” replied the same voice, sorrowfully, “¢ Walk 
in, Sir ;” and the door was opened enough for me to enter. 

Now, reader, who, while glancing over these sketches, are 
perhaps reposing in the lap of luxury, believe me when I tell you, 
that the scene which I shall attempt to set before you, as I encoun- 
tered it, I feel to beggar all my powers of description; and that 
what you may conceive to be exaggerations, are infinitely short 
of the frightful realities of that evening. Had I not seen and 
known for myself, I should scarcely have believed that such mi- 
sery existed. 

‘¢ Wait a moment, Sir, an’ I'll fetch you a light,” said the wo- 
man, ina strong Irish accent; and I stood still outside the door 
ill she returned with a rushlight, stuck in a blue bottle, I had 
time for no more than one glimpse at the haggard features and 
filthy ragged appearance of the bearer, with an infant at the 
breast, before a gust of wind, blowing through an unstopped 
broken pane in the window, suddenly extinguished the candle, 
and we were left in a sort of darkness »visible, the only object I 
could see béing the faint slow of expiring embers on the hearth. 
‘¢ Would your honour be after standing still a while, or you ‘ll be 
thredding on the chilther?” said the woman; and, bending down, 
she endeavoured to re-light ithe candle by the enibers. The’ poor 
creature tried in vain, however; for it seemed there was but an 
inch or two of candle left, and the heat of the embers melted it 
away , and the wick fe out. 

‘Oh, murther—there! What will we do?” exclaimed the 
woman, ‘‘ that’s the last bit of candle we’ve in the house , an’ it’s 
not a farthing 1 haveto buy another !” 

‘* Come—send and buy another,” said I, giving her a abihino’ 
though I was obliged to feel for her hand. 

‘* Oh, thank your honour !” said she, ‘‘ an’ we'll soon be seeing 
one anowiee: Here, Sal! Sal! Sally !HHere, yecratur !” 

‘¢ Well, and what d’ ye want with me?” asked a sullen voice 
from another part of the room, while there was a —" of 
straw. 2 

‘* Fait, an’ ye must get up wid ye, and go to buy: a \ candle, 
Here's a shilling” —— , 
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‘* Heigh—and isn’t it a loaf o’ bread ye should rather be after 
buying, mother?” growled the same voice. 

‘* Perhaps the Doctor won’t mind,” stammered the mother ; 
“he won't mind our getting a loaf too.” 

“*Oh,'no, no! For God’s sake, g0 directly, and get what you 
like!” said I, touched by the woman: s tone and manner. 

‘Ho, Sal! Get up—ye may buy some bread too” —— 

‘* Bread! bread! bread !—-Where’s the shilling ?” said the same 
voice , "in quick and eager: tones ; rr the emberlight enabled me 
barely to, distinguish the dim outline of a figure rising from the 
straw on which it had been stretched, and which nearly overturned 
me by stumbling against me, on its way towards where the mother 
stood. It was a grown-up girl, who, after receiving the shilling, 
promised to ene the candle lighted, lest her own fire shoul d 
be sufficient, and withdrew, slamming the door violenty after her, 
and rattling down stairs with a rapidity which showed the interest 
she felt in her errand. 

“Tm sorry it’s not a seat we have that’s fit for you, Sir,” said 
the woman, approaching towards where I was standing ; ‘‘ but if 
I may make so bold as to take your honour’s hand, a euide you 
to the only one we have—barring the floor—a box by the fire, 
and there ye'll sit perhaps till she comes with a light.” 

‘¢ Anywhere—anywhere, .my good woman,” said I; ‘ but I 
hope your daughter will return soon, for I have not long to be 
here ;” and giving her my gloved hand, she led me to a ddl box, 
on which I sat down, and she on the floor beside me. 1 was _be- 
ginning to ask her some questions, when the moaning of a litile 
child interrupted me. 

‘« Hush! hush!—ye little divel—hush !—ye ll be waking your 
poor daddy !—hush !—go to sleep wid ye!” said the woman, in an 
earnest under tone. ; J 

“i Och—och—mammy jclloinverdl an’ isn’t it so cowld ?—T can’t 
sleep, mammy,” replied the tremulous voice of avery young child ; 
and, directing my eyes to the quarter from which the sound came, I 
fancied I saw a poor pete half-naked creature, cowens 
under the window. ‘ 

‘¢ Hish!—lie still wid ye, bs unfortunat’ little divel—an’ ye'll 
presently get something to eat.—We ha’n’t none of us tasted a 
morsel sin’ the morning, Doctor!’ The child she spoke to ceased 
its moanings instantly; butI heard the sound of its little teeth 


een ing, and of its hands rubbing and striking together. Well 


it might, poor wretch—for I protest the room was nearly as cold 
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as the open air; for, besides the want of fire, the bleak wind 
blew in chilling gusts through the broken panes of the window. 

‘< Why, how many of you are there in this place, my good wo- 
man?” said I. | 

‘*Och, murther! murther! murther! an’ isn’t there—barring 
Sal, that’s gone for the candle, and Bobby, that’s out begging, and 
Tim, that the ould divels at Newgate have sent away to Bottomless* 
yesterday,” she continued, bursting into tears ;—‘‘ Och, an’ won't 
that same be the death o’ me, and the poor father o’ the boy—an’ 
it wasn't sich a sintence he deserved—but hush! hush!’’y she con- 
tinued, lowering her tones, ‘‘an’ it’s waking the father o’ him, Vil 
be, that doesn’t” —— 

Af ee understand your husband is ill?” said I. 

Fait, Sir, as ill as the ’smatticks (asthmatics) can make him= 
the Lord pity him! but he’s had a blessed hour’s:sleep, the 2 poor 
fellow! though the little brat he has in his arms has been making a 
noise—a little divel that it is—it’s the youngest barring this one- 
I'm suckling—an’ it’s not a fortnight it is sin’ it first looked on its 
mother!” she continued, sobbing, and kissing her baby’s hand. 
‘¢Och, och! that the little cratur had niver been born!” 

[heard footsteps slowly approaching the room ; and presently a7 
few rays of light flickered through the chinks and fissures of the 
door, which was in a moment or two, pushed open, and Sal made. 
her appearance, shading the lighted candle in her hand, and hold- 
ing a quartern loaf under her arm. She had brought but a wretched 
rushlight, which she hastily stuck into the neck of the bottle, and 
placed it on a shelf over the fireplace ; and then—what a scene was 
visible ! 

The room wasa garret, and the sloping ceiling —if such it might 
be called—made it next to impossible to move anywhere in an up- 
right position. The mockery of a window had not one entire pane 
of glass in it; but some of the holes were stopped with straw, rags, 
and brown paper, while one or two were not stoppedat all! There 
was not an article of furniture in the place—no, not a bed, chair, 
or table of any kind ; the last remains of it had been seized for ar- 
rears of rent—eighteenpence a-week—by the horrid harpy, their 
landlady, who lived on the ground floor! The floor was littered 
with dirty straw, such as swine might scorn—but which formed 


the only couch of this devoted family! The rushlight eclipsed the _ 


dying glow of the few embers, so that there was not even the ap- _ 
_ pearance of a fire! And this in a garret facing the north—on one © 


* 
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of the bitterest and bleakest nights I] ever knew! My heart sank 
within me at witnessing such frightful misery and destitution, and 
contrasting it, for an instant, with the aristocratical splendour, the 
exquisite luxuries, of my last patient! Lazarus and Dives! 

The woman with whom I had been conversing, was a mere bun- 
dle of filthy rags—a squalid, shivering, starved creature, holding 
to her breast. a half-naked infant,—her matted hair hanging long 
and loosely down her back, and over her shoulders ; her daughter 
Sal was in like plight—a sullen, ill-favoured slut of about eighteen, 
who seemed ashamed of being seen, and hung her head like a guilty 
one. She had resumed her former station on some straw—her 
bed !—in the extreme corner of the room where she was squatting, 
with a little creature cowering close beside her, both munching ra- 
venously the bread which had been purchased. The miserable 
father of the family was seated on the floor, with his back propped 
against the opposite side of the fireplace to that which I occupied, 
and held a child clasped loosely in his arms, though he had plainly 
fallen asleep. Oh, what a wretched object! a foul, shapeless, 
brown paper-cap on his head, and a ragged fustian jacket on his 
back, which a beggar might have spurned with loathing ! 

The sum of what the woman communicated to me was, that her 
_ husband, a bricklayer by trade, had been long unable to work, on 
account of his asthma; and that their only means of subsistence 
were a paltry pittance from the parish, her own scanty earnings as 
a washer-woman, which had been interrupted by her recent con- 
finement, and charities collected by Sal, and Bobby, who was then 
out begging. Their oldest son, Tim, a lad of sixteen, had been 
transported for seven years, the day before, for a robbery, of 
which his mother vehemently declared him innocent ; and this last 
circumstance had, more than all the rest, completely-broken the 
hearts of both his father and mother, who had absolutely starved 
themselves and their children, in order to hoard up enough to fee 
an Old Bailey counsel to plead for their son! The husband had 
- been for some time, I found, an out-patient of one of the infirma- 
ries ; ‘and this poor little darlint,” said she, sobbing bitterly, and 
hugging her infant closer to her, <“has got the measles, I’m fearin’ ; 
and little Bobby, too, is catching them.—Och, murther, murther ! 
Oh, Christ, pity us, poor sinners that we are !—Oh! what will we 
do?—what will we do?”—and she almost choked herself with 
stifling her sobs, for fear of waking her husband. 


‘* And what is the matter with the child that your husband is — 
holding in his arms?” inquired, pointing to it, as it sat in its fa- 
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ther’s arms, munching a little crust of bread, and ever and anon 
patting its father’s face, exclaiming, ‘‘ Da-a-a!—Ab-bab-ba!—Ab- 
bab-ba!”’ 

““Och! what ails the cratur? N othing, but that it’s half-starved 
and naked—an’ isn’t that enough—an’ isn’t it kilt I wish we all were 
—every mother’s son of us!” groaned the miserable woman, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. At that moment a lamentable 
noise was heard on the stairs, as of a lad crying, accompanied by 
the patterig of naked feet. ‘‘Och! murther!”’ exclaimed the 
woman, with an agitated air.—‘* What’s ailing with Bobby? Isit 
crying he is?” and starting to the door, she threw it open time 
enough to admit a ragged shivering urchin, about ten years old, 
without shoes or stockings, and having no cap, and rags pinned 
about him, which he was obliged to hold up with bis right hand, 
while the other covered his left cheek. The little wretch, after a 
‘moment's pause, occasioned by seeing a strange gentleman in the 
room, proceeded to put three or four coppers into his mother’s 
lap, telling her, with painful gestures, that a gentleman whom he 
had followed a few steps in the street, importuning for charity, had 
turned round unexpectedly, and struck hima severe blow with a 
cane, over his face and shoulders. Ria 

‘<Let me look at your face, my poor little fellow,” said I, draw- 
ing him to me; and, on removing his hand, I saw a long weal all 
down the left cheek. I wish I could forget the look of tearless 
agony with which his mother put her arms round his neck, and 
drawing him to her breast, exclaimed faintly,—‘‘ Bobby!—my 
Bobby!” After a few moments ‘she released the boy, pointing to 
the spot where his sisters sat, stil ill munching their bread. The in- 
stant he saw what they were doing, he sprang towards them, and 
plucked a large fragment from the loaf, fastening on it likea wae 
wolf! 

‘‘ Why, they'll finish the loaf before you’ve wiki it, my good 
woman,” said I. 

‘*Och, the poor things!—Let them—let them!” she replied, 
wiping away a’ tear. ‘‘I can do without it longer than they—the 
craturs!”’ 

‘Well, my poor woman,” said J, ‘I have not much time to 
spare, as it is growing late. I came here to see what I could do for 
you as a doctor. How many of you areill?” =» 

‘¢Fait, an’ isn’t it ailing we allof us are! Ah, your honour !— 

_ A’firmary, without physic or victuals !” 
«Well, we must see what can be done for you. What is the 
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matter. with your husband there?” said I, turning tow edi him. 
He was still asleep, in spite of the tickling and stroking of his child’s 
hands, who, at the moment I looked, was trying to push the corner 
of its crust into its father’s mouth, chuckling and crowing: the 
while, as is the wont of children who find a passive subject for their 
drolleries. 

‘*Och! och! the little villain !—the thing!” said she, impatiently, 
seeing the child’s employment, ‘‘Isn’t it waking him it ‘ll be ?—st 
—st?” 

‘¢Let me see him nearer,” said I: ‘I must wake him, and ask him 
a few questions.” | 7 

I moved from my seat towards him. His head hung down drow- 
sily. His wife took down the candle from the shelf, and held it a 
little above her husband’s head, while L.came in front of him, and 
stooped on one knee to interrogate him. 

‘* Phelim !—love !—honey !—darlint!—Wake wid ye! And 
isn’t it the doctor that comes to see ye?” said she, nudging him 
with her knee. He did not stir, however. The child, regardless 
of us, was still playing with his passive features. A glimpse of the 
awful truth flashed across my mind. 

‘Let me have the candle a moment, my good woman, ” said I, ra- 
ther seriously. 

“The man was dead ! 

He must have expired nearly an hour before, for his face and 
hands were quite cold; but the position in which he sat, together 
with the scantiness of the light, concealed the event. It was fearful 
to see the ghastly pallor of the features, the fixed pupils, the glassy 
glare downwards, the fallen jaw !—Was it not a subject for a 
painter ?—the living child in the arms of its dead father, uncon- 
sciously sporting with a corpse! . | oi 


‘ns * * 3 


To attempt a description of what ensued, would be idle, and 
ridiculous. It is hardly possible even to imagine it! In one word, 
the neighbours who lived on the floor pen ath were called in, and 
did their utmost to console the wretched widow and quiet the chil- 
_ dren: They laid out the corpse decently ; and I left them all the 
silver I had about me, to enable them to purchase a few of the 
_ more pressing necessaries. I succeeded afterwards in gaining two 

of the children admittance into a charity school ; and, through my 
_wife’s interference, the poor widow received the efficient assistance 
of an unobtrusive, but most mcomparable institution, ‘‘ The 
Strangers’ Friend Society.” 1 was more than once present when 
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those angels of mercy—those “‘ true Samaritans ’—the “‘ Visitors” 
of the Society, as they are called—were engaged on their noble er- 
rand, and wished that their numbers were countless, and their 
means inexhaustible ! ‘ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE RUINED MERCHANT. 


Ir is a common saying, that sorrows never come alone—that ‘‘it 
never rains, but it pours”*;” and it has been verified by expe- 
rience, even from the day of that prince of the wretched—the 
man ‘ whose name was Job.” Now-a-days, directly a sudden ac- 
cumulation of ills befalls a man, he utters some rash exclamation, 
like the one in question, and too often submits to the inflictions of 
Providence with sullen indifference—like a brute to a blow—or 
resorts, possibly, to suicide. Your poor, stupid, unobserving 
man, in such a case, cannot conceive how it comes to pass that 
all the evils under the sun are showered down upon his head—at 
once! There is no attempt to account for it on reasonable 
grounds—no reference to probable, nay , obvious causes—his own 
misconduct, possibly, or imprudence. Ina word, he fancies that 
the only thing they resemble is Epicurus’s fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. It is undoubtedly true that people are occasionally as- 
we by misfortunes so numerous, sudden’, and simultaneous, as 
is really unaccountable. In the majority , however, of what are 
reputed such cases, a ready solution may be found, by any one 
of observation, ‘Take a simple illustration : A passenger suddenly 
falls down in a crowded thoroughfare ; and when down, and un- 
able to rise, the one followmg stumbles over him—the next over 
him—and so on—all unable to resist the on-pressing crowd behind; 
and so the first fallen lies nearly crushed and smothered. Now, 


is not this frequently the case with a man amid the cares and . 


*——. And now behold, O Gertrude, Gertrude— 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. . SHAKSPEABE. 
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troubles of life? One solitary disaster—one unexpected calamity 
—befalls him ; the suddew shock stuns him out of his self-posses- 
sion; he is dispirited , confounded, paralysed—and down he falls, 
in the very throng of all the pressing cares and troubles of life, 
one implicating and dragging after it another—till all is uproar 
and consternation. ‘Then it is, that we hear passionate lamenta- 
tions, and cries of sorrows ‘‘ never coming alone” —of all this ‘‘ being 
against him ;” and he either stupidly lies still, till he is crushed 
and trampled on, or, it may be, succeeds in scrambling to the 
first temporary resting-place he can espy, where he resigns him- 
self to stupified inaction , staring vacantly at the throng of mishaps 
following in the wake of that one which bore him down. Whereas 
the first thought of one in such a situation should surely be, ‘‘ Let 
me be ‘ up and doing,’ and I may yet recover myself.” —** Di- 
rectly a man determines to think ,” says an eminent writer, ‘‘ he is 
well nigh sure of bettering his condition.” 

It is to the operation of such causes as these, that is to be traced , 
in a great majority of cases, the necessity for medical interference. 
Within the sphere of my own practice, I have witnessed, in such 


circumstances , the display of heroism and fortitude ennobling to’ 


human nature; and I have also seen instances of the most con- 
temptible pusillanimity. {have marked a brave spirit succeed in 
buffeting its way out of its adversities; and I have seen as brave a 
one overcome by them, and falling vanquished, even with the 
sword of resolution gleaming in its grasp; for there are combina- 
tions of evil, against which no human energies can. make a stand. 
Of this, I think the ensuing melancholy narrative will afford an 
illustration. What its effect on the mind of tlie reader may be, I 
cannot presume to speculate. Mine it has oppressed to recall the 
painful scenes with which it abounds, and convinced of the 
peculiar perils incident to rapidly acquired fortune , which too of- 
ten lifts its possessor into an element for which he is totally unfit- 
ted, and from which he falis exhausted, lower far than the sphere he 
had left! : 
Mr Dudleigh’s career afforded a striking illustration of the splen- 
did but fluctuating fortunes of a great English merchant—of the 
magnificent results insured by persevering industry, economy , 
prudence, and enterprise, Karly in life he was cast upon the 
world, to do as he would, or rather could, with himself; for ‘this 
euardian proved a swindler, and robbed his deceased friend’s child 
of every penny that was left him. On hearing of the disastrous 
event, young Dudleigh instantly ran away from school, in his six- 
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teenth year, and entered himself on beard a. vessel trading to the 
West Indies, as cabin-boy. As soon as his relatives, few in num- 
ber, distant in degree, and. colder in affection, heard of this step , 
they told him, after a little languid expostulation, that as he had 
made his bed, so he must lie upon it; and never came near 
him again, till he had become ten times richer than all of them put 
together. tk 

The first three or four years of«young Dudleigh’s novitiate at 
sea, were years of fearful, but not unusual hardship. T have heard 
him state that he was frequently flogged by the Captain and mate, 
till the blood ran down his back like water ; and kicked and cuffed 
about by the common sailors with infamous impunity. One cause 
of all this was obvious; his evident superiority over every one on 
board in learning and acquirements. To such an extent did his 
tormentors carry their tyranny, that poor Dudleigh’s life became 
intolerable; and one evening, on leaving the vessel after its arrival 
in port from the West Indies, he ran to a public-house im Wapping, 
called for pen and. ink, and wrote a letter to the chief owner of the 
vessel, acquainting him of the crucl usage he had suffered, and 


‘imploring his interference ; adding, that if that application failed, 


he was determined to drown himself when they next went to sea. 
This letter, which was siened ‘‘ Henry Dudleigh, cabin-boy,” asto- 
nished and interested the person to whom it was addressed ; for it 
was accurately, and even eloquently worded. Young Dudleigh 
was sent for, and after a thorough examination into the nature of 
his pretensions, engaged as a clerk in the counting-house of the 
ship-owners, at a small salary. He conducted himself with so 
much ability and integrity, and displayed such a zealous interest in 
his employers’ concerns, that in a few years’ time he was raised to 
the head of their large establishment, and received a salary of 5001. 
a-year, as their. senior and confidential clerk. » The experience he 
gained in this situation, enabled him, on the unexpected bank- 
ruptcy of his employers, to dispose most successfully of the greater 
proportion of what he had saved in their service. He purchased 
shares in two vessels, which made fortunate voyages; and the re- 
sult determined him henceforth to conduct business on_ his own 
account, notwithstanding the offer of a most lucrative situation si- 
milar to his last.. In a word, he went on conducting his specula- 
tions with as much prudence, as he undertook them with energy 
and enterprise. . 

The period I am alluding to may be considered as the golden age 
of the shipping interest; and it will occasion surprise to no one ac- 
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quainted with the comaes cial history of those days, to hear that in 
little more than five years’ time, Mr Dudleigh could ‘‘ write him- 
self” worth 20,000/.. He practised a parsimony of the most ex- 
cruciating kind. Though every one on Change was familiar with 
his name, and cited him as one of the most ‘‘risme young men 
there,” he mever associated with any of them but on occasions of 
strict business. He was content with the humblest fare; and 
trudged cheerfully to and from the city to his quiet quarters near 
Hackney, as if he had been but a common clerk luxuriating on an 
income of 50/. per annum. Matters went on thus prospering with 
him, till his thirty-second year, when, he married the wealthy wi- 
dow of a shipbuiider. The influence which she had in his future 
fortunes, warrants me in pausing to describe her. She was about 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old; of passable person, as far 
as figure went, for her face was rather bloated and vulgar; some- 
what of a dowdy in dress; insufferably vain, and fond of extrava- 


gant display; a termagant ; with little or no intellect. In fact, she 


was in disposition the perfect antipodes of her husband. Mr Dud- 
leigh was a humble: unobtrusive, kind-hearted man, always intent 
on business, beyond which he did not pretend to know or care for 
much. How could such a man, it will be asked, marry such a wo- 
man ?—Was he the first who hasbeen dazzled and blinded by the blaze 
of a large fortune? Such was his case. Besides, a young widow 
is somewhat careful of undue exposures, which might fright away 
promising suitors. So they made a match of it; ‘and he resusci- 
tated the expiring business and connexion of his predecessor, and 
conducted it with a skill and energy, which in a short time opened 
upon him the floodgates of fortune. Affluence poured in from all 
quarters ; and he was every where called by his panting, but di- 
stanced competitors i in the city, the “‘ fortunate Mr Dudleigh.” 

One memorable day, four of his vessels, richly freighted, came, 
almost together, into port; and on the same day, he made one of 
the most fortunate speculations in the funds which had been heard 
of for years; so that he was able to say to his assembled family, as 
_ he drank their healths after dinner, that he would not take a quarter 

- of a million for what he was worth! And. there, surely,-he might 
have paused, nay, made his final stand, as the possessor of such a 
princely fortune, acquired with unsullied honour to himself, and, 


latterly, spent in warrantable splendour and hospitality. But no : 


as is and ever will be the case, the more he had the more he would 
have. Not to mention the incessant baiting of his ambitious wife, 
the dazzling capabilities of indefinite increase to his wealth proved 
sp 
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irresistible. What might not be done by a man of Mr Dudleigh’s 
celebrity, with a floating capital of some hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, and as much credit'as he chose to accept of? The reeular 
course of his shipping business brought him in’ constantly magni- 
ficent returns, and he began to sigh after other collateral sources of 
money-making ; for why should nearly one-half of his,vast means 
lie unproductive? He had not long to look about, after it once be- 
came known that he was ready to employ his floating capital in pro- 
fitable speculations. The brokers, for instance, came about him, 
and he leagued with them. By and by the world heard of a mono- 


poly of nutmegs. There wasot a score,to be had anywhere in 


London, but ata most exorbitant price—for the fact was, that Mr 
Dudleigh had laid his hands on them all, and by so doing, cleared 
avery large sum. Presently, he would play similar pranks with 
otto of roses; and as soon as he had quadrupled the cost of that fa- 
shionable article, he would let loose his stores on the gaping market ; 
by which he gained as large a profit as he had made with the nut- 
meos. Commercial people will easily see how he did this. The 
brokers, who wished to effect the monopoly, would apply to him 
for the use of his capital, and give him an ample indemnity against 
whatever loss might be the fate: of the speculation; and, on its prov- 
ing successful, rewarded him with a very large proportion of the 
profits. Thisis the scheme by which many splendid fortunes have 


‘been raised, with a rapidity which has astonished their gainers as 


much as any one else! ‘Then, again, he negotiated bills on a large 
scale, and at tremendous discounts ; and, in a word, by these, and 
similar means, amassed, in a few years, the enormous sum.of half a 
million of money ! 

It is easy to euess at the concomitants of such a fo rtune as this. 
At the instigation of his wife—for he himself retained all his old 
unobtrusive and personally economical habits—he supported two 
splendid establishments—the one at the “‘ West End” of the town, 
and the other near Richmond. His wife—for Mr Dudleigh himself 
seemed more like the hired steward of his fortune, than its possessor 
—was soon surrounded by swarms of those titled blood-suckers, 
that batten on bloated cpulence, which has been floated into thesea— 


of fashion. Mrs Dudleigh’s dinners, suppers, routs, soirées, fétes- 


champéires, flashed astonishment on the town, dhrough the columns 
of the obsequious prints. Miss Dudleigh, an clegamt and really 
amiable girl, about seventeen, was beginning to get talked of as 
a fashionable beauty, and, report said, had refused her coronets 
by. dozens!—while “‘young Harry Dudleigh’ far out-topped we 
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astonished Oxonians, by spending half as much again as his noble 
allowance. Poor Mr Dudleigh frequently looked on all this with 
fear and astonishment, Dae when in the city, would, shrug his 
shoulders, and speak of the ‘dr eadful doings at the West!” 1 say, 
when in the city—for, as soon as he travelled westwards, when he 


entered the sphere of his wirs’s influence, his energies were benumb- 


ed and paral tysed. He had too long quietly succumbed to her author- | 
ity, to call it in question now, and therefore he submitted to the 
splendid appearance he was compelled to support. He often said, 

however, that ‘‘he could not understand what Mrs Dudleigh was 
at;” but beyond such a hint he never presumed. He was seldom 
or never to be seen amid the throng and crush of company that 
crowded his house evening after evening. The first arrival of his 
wife's guests, was his usual signal for seizing his hat and stick, drop- 
ping quietly from home, and betaking himselt either to some sedate 
city friend, or to his counting-house, where he now took a kind 
of morbid pleasure in ascertaining that his gains were safe, and plan- 
ning greater, to make up, if possible, he would say, ‘‘for Mrs 
Dudleigh’s awful extravagance.” He did this so constantly, that 


Mrs Dudleigh began at last to expect and calculate on his absence, 


aS a matter of course, whenever she gave a party; and her good- 
natured, accommodating husband too easily acquiesced, on the 
ground, as his wife nt care to give out, of his health’s not bearing 


late hours and company. Though an economical, and even parsi- 
- monious man in his habits, Mr Dudleigh had as warm and kind a 


heart as ever glowed in the breast of man. I have heard many ac- 
counts of his systematic benevolence which he chiefly carried mto 
effect at the periods of temporary relegation to the city, above 
spoken of. Every Saturday evening, for instance, he had a’sort of 
levee, numerously attended by merchants’ clerks and commencing 


tradesmen, all of whom he assisted most liberally With both ‘cash 


and counsel,” ashe good-humouredly called it: ‘Many:a one of them 
owes his establishment in life to Mr Dudleigh, who never lost sight 
of any deserving object he had once served. 

A far different creature Mrs Dudleigh! ‘The longer she ‘lived, 
the more she had her way—the more frivolous and: heartless’ did 
she hecome—the more despotic-was the sway she exercised’over her 
husband. Whenever he presumed to ‘‘ lecture her,’’ as she éalled 


it, she would*stop his mouth, with referring to the fortune she had 


brought him, and ask him triumphantly, “what he could: have done 
without her cash andconnexions!” Such being the fact, it was past all 
controversy that she oughtto be allowed ‘to have her fling, now they 
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could so easily afford it!’’ * The sums she spent on her own and her 
daughter's dresses were absolutely incredible, and almost petrified 
her poor husband when the bills were brought to him., . Bothin the 
articles of dress and party-givmg, Mrs Dudleigh was actuated by a 
spirit of frantic rivalry with her competitors; and what she wanted 
in elegance and refinement, she sought to compensate for in extra- 
vagance and ostentation. It was to no purpose that her trembling 
husband, with tears in his eyes, suggested to her recollection” 


+ 


old saying, ‘that fools make feasts, and wise men eat them ;” and - 


that, if she gave magnificent dinners and suppers, of course great 
people would come and eat them for her ; but would they thank her? 
Her constant answer was, that they ‘‘ ought to support their station 
in society "that ‘* the world would not believe them rich, unless 
they showed it that they were ,” etc. etc. Then, ‘again, she had a 
strong plea for her enormous expenditure in the “‘bringing oat of 


Miss Dudleigh,” in the arrayment of whom, panting milliners “toiled 


in vain.” In order to bring about this latter cbject, she induced, 
but with great difficulty, Mr Dudleich to give his bankers orders to 
accredit her separate cheques ;and so prudently did she avail herself 
of this privilege for months, that she completely threw Mr ai 
vifhis guard, and he allowed a very large balance to lie in hisbanke 
hands, subject to the unrestricted drafts of his wife. Did the reader 
never happen to see in'society that horrid harpy, an old’ dowager, 
whose niggardjoimture drives her tocards? Evening after evening 


did several of these old creatures squat, toad-like, round Mrs Dud- 


leigh’s card table, and succeeded at last in inspiring her with such 
a frenzy for ‘‘pLAy,” as the most ample fortune must melt away 
under, more rapidly than snow beneath sunbeams. The infatuated 
woman became notoriously the first to seek, and last to leave, the 
fatal card table ; and the reputed readiness with which she “‘ bled,” 
at last brought her the honour of an old Countess, who condescend- 
ed to win from her, at two sittings, very nearly 5000/. It is not 
now difficult to account for the anxiety Mrs Dudleigh manifested to 
banish her husband from her parties.” She had many ways of 
satisfactorily accounting for her frequent drafts on his bankers. 

Miss Dudlei¢h had made a conquest ofa young peer, who, as soon 
as he had accurately ascertained the reality of her vast expectations, 
fell ‘deeply:i inlove with her! | The young lady herself had too much 
good sense to give him spontaneous credit for disinterested affection; 
but she was so dunned on the subject by her foolish mother—so 
petted and flattered by the noble, but impoverished family, that 


sought her connexion—and the young nobleman, himself a hand- - 
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some man, so ardent and persevering in his courtship—that at last 
her heart yielded, and she passed in society as the ‘envied object of 


his affections!” The notion of intermingling their blood with nos1- 
Lity, so dazzled the vain imagination of Mrs Dudleigh, that it ‘gave 
her eloquence enough to succeed, atlast, in stirring the phlegmatic — 
temperament of her h and. ‘‘ Have a nobleman for my: SON-IN- 
LAW!” ea the rchant, morning, noon, and night—at the 
Fast and at the West End—in town and country! What would the 
city people say to that? He hada spice of ambition in his compo- 
sition, beyond what could be contented with the achieval of mere 
city eminence. He was tiring of it—he had long been a kind of 
king on ‘Change, and, as it were, carried the Stocks in his pockets. 
He had long thought that it was ‘‘ possible to choke a dog with pud- 
ding,” and he was growing heartily wearied of the turtle and veni- 
son eaStward of Temple Bar, which he was compelled to eat at the 
public dinners ofthe great companies, and elsewhere, when his 
‘own tastes would have led him, in every case, to pitch upon ‘‘port, 
beef-steaks, and the papers,” as fare fit fora king! ‘The dazzling 
topic, therefore, on which his wife held forth with unwearied elo- 
quence, was beginning to produce conviction in his mind; and though 
he himself eschewed his wife's kind of life, and refused to share in 
it, hedid not lend a yery unwilling ear to her representations of the 
necessity for an even increased rate of expenditure, to enable Miss 
_ Dudleigh to eclipse her gay competitors, and appear a worthy prize 
_ in the eyes of her noble suitor. Aware of the magnitude of the 
proposed object, he could not but assent to Mrs Dudleigh’s opinion, 
that extraordinary means must be made use of; and was at last 
persuaded into placing nearly 20,000/. in his new banker’s hands, 
subject, as before, to Mrs Dudleigh’s drafts, which she promised 
yer should be as seldom and as moderate as she could possibly 
ive to meet necessary expenses with. His many and heavy 
extflases, together with the great sacrifice in prospect, when the 
time of his daughter’ s marriage should arrive, supplied him with 
new incentives to enter into commercial speculations. -He tried 
several new schemes, threw all the capital he could command into 


_ new and even more productive quarters, and calculated on making 


: 


. vast accessions of fortune at the end of the year. 


About a fortnight after Mr Dudleigh had informed Mrs Dudleigh 
of the new lodgement he had made at his bankers, she gave a very 
large evening party at her’house in —— Square. She had been 
very successful in her guests on the occasion, having engaged the 
attendance of my Lords This, and my Ladies That, Gurnntoratile: 


* 


al ~ * 
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Even the high and haughty Duke of — i had deigned ‘alee in for 
a few moments, on his way to a party at Carlton House, for the 
purpose of sneering at the ‘‘ splendid cit,”’ and extracting topics, of 


‘y _ daughter ‘for his royal host. The whole of —— Square, and one 
: a 


or two of the adjoining streets, were absolutely choked with car- 
riages—the carriages of HER guests! When you entered her mag- 
nificent apartments, and had made your way through the soft crush 
and flutter of aristocracy, you might see the lady of the house 
throbbing and panting with excitement—a perfect blaze of jew- 
ellery—flanked by her very kind friends, old Lady ——, and the, 
well-known Miss ——, engaged, as usual, ‘at unlimited loo. The 
good humour with’ which Mrs Dudleigh lost, was» declared to be 
‘* quite charming,” —‘‘ deserving of better fortuné;” and inflamed 
by the cayenned compliments they forced upon her,*she was just 
uttering some sneering and insolent allusion to ‘‘ that odious city,” 
while old Lady ——’s withered talons were extended to clutch her 
winnings, when there was perceived a sudden stir about the chief 
door—then a general hush—and in a moment or two, a gentleman, 
in dusty and disordered dress, with his hat on, rushed through the 
astonished crowd, and made his way towards the card table at 
which Mrs Dudleigh was seated, and stood confronting her, extend- 
ing towards her his right hand, in which was,a thin slip ofypaper. 

It was Mr Dudleigh! ‘‘There—there, Madam!” he gasped ina 
hearse voice,—‘‘ there, ‘woman! what have you done?—Ruined— 
ruined me, Madam—you’ ve ruined me! My credit is destroyed 
for ever! my name is tainted. Here’s the first dishonoured bill that 
ever bore Henry Dudleigh’ S name upon it i—Yes, Madam, it is You 
who have done it,” he continued, with vehement tone and gesture, 
utterly regar dless of the breathless throng around him, and con- 
tinuing to extend towards her the protested bill of exchange. 

‘‘My dear !—my dear —my—my—my dear Mr Dudleig 
stammered his wife, without rising ara her chair, ‘‘ what is the 
matter, love?” 

‘¢ Matter, “Madam ? why,. by —— !—that you’ve ruined me— 
that’s all! Where's the 20, 000. I cal in Messrs ’s hands 
a few days ago ?—Where—wuersE is it, Mrs Dudleigh?”’ he con- 
tinued almost shouting, and advancing nearer to her, with his fist 
clenched. , 

‘‘Henry! dear Henry mercy, Maadicy i "murmured his 
wife, faintly. ‘ ; 

‘“‘Henry, indeed ! Mercy: ?—Silence, Madam! How dare you deny 
me an answer’? How dare youswindle me out of my fortune in this © 


CO 
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way?” he continued, fiercely, wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head; “Here's my bill for 4000, made payable at Messrs ——, my 
new bankers ; and when. it was presented this morning, Madam, by 


——! the reply was, ‘No EFFxrcts.!’ and my bill has been dishonour- 
ed! Wretch! whathave youdone with my money? Whereis itall — 


gone i—-I’m the town’s talk about this ——bill! There'll bea run 
upon me !—I know there will—ay—ruis is the way my hard-earned 
wealth is squandered, you vile, you unprincipled spendthrift!” he 
continued, turning round and pointing to the astounded guests, 
none of whom had uttered a syllable. ‘The music had ceased—the 
dancers left their places—the card tables were deserted—in a 
word, all was blank consternation. ‘The fact was, that old Lady ——, 
wh6 was that moment seated, trembling like an aspen leaf, at 
Mrs Dudleigh’s right hand side, had won from her, during the last 
month, a series of sums amounting to little short of 90001., which 
Mrs Dudleigh had paid the day before by a cheque on her banker ; 
and that very morning she had drawn out 40001. odd, to pay her 
coachmaker’s, confectioner’s, and milliner’s bills, and) supply her- 
self with cash for the evening’s spoliation. ‘The remaining 70000. 
had been drawn out during the preceding fortnight to pay her va- 
rious clamorous creditors, and keep her in readiness for the gaming 
table. Mr Dudleigh, on hearing of the dishonour of his bili—the 
news of which was brought him by a clerk, for he was staying at a 


_.friend’s house in the country—came up instantly to town, paid the 


; 


bill, and then hurried, half beside himself, to his house in —— 
Square. It is not at all wonderful, that though Mr Dudleigh’s 
name was well known as an eminent and responsible mercantile 
man, his bankers, with whom he had but recently opened*an ac- 
count, should decline paying his bill, after so large a sum as 
20,000/. had'been drawn out.of their hands by Mrs Dudleigh. It 
looked suspicious enough, truly! . « “ 

‘Mrs Dudleigh! where—wuerz is my 20,000/.?” he shouted al- 
most at the top of his voice; but Mrs Dudleigh heard him not; for she 
had fallen famting into the arms of Lady ——. Numbers rushed 
forward to her assistance. . The confusion and agitation that en- 


sued it would be impossible to describe ; and, in the midst of it, Mr ’ 


Dudleigh strode at a furious pace out of the reom, and left the 
house. For'the next three or four days he behaved like a mad- 
man. lis apprehensions: magnified. the temporary and very tri- 
fling injury his credit had sustained, till he fancied himself on the 
eve of becoming bankrupt. And,indeed, where is the merchant of 
“any eminence, whom such a circumstance as the dishonour of a 


* 
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bill for 4000/. (however afterwards accounted for) would not exas- 
perate? For several days Mr Dadleigh would not go near 
Square, and did not once inquire after Mrs Dudleigh. My pro- 
fessional services were put into requisition on her behalf.. Rage, 
shame, and agony, at the thought of the disgraceful exposure she 
had met with, in the eyes of all her assembled guests —of those 


‘respecting’ whose opinions she was most exquisitely sensitive— 


had nearly driven hersdistracted? She Continued so ill for about 
a week, and exhibited such frequent glimpses of delirium, that I 
was compelled to resort to very active treatment to avert a brain 
fever. More than once, [ heard her utter the words, or something 
like them,— ‘‘ be revenged on him yet!” but. whether or not she 


was at the time sensible of the import of what she said, J didnot 


4 


know. 
The incident show! recorded—which I had from the ys of Mr 


Dudleigh himself, as well as from others—made a good deal of 


noise in what are called ‘‘the fashionable circles,” and was obscure- 
ly hinted at in one of the daily papers. I Was much amused at 
hearing, in the various circles I visited, the conflicting and exagge- 
rated accounts of it. One old lady told me she ‘‘ had it on the best 
authority, that Mr Dudleigh actually struck his wife, and wrenched 
her purse out of her hand! !” JT recommended Mrs Dudleigh to 
withdraw for afew weeks to a watering-place, and shefollowed my 


advice ; taking with her Miss Dudleigh, whose health and spirits. 


had suffered materially through the event which has been mention- 
ed. Poor girl! she was of a very different mould from her 
mother, and suffered acutely, though silently, at witnessing the 
utter Contempt in which her mother was held by the very people 
shesmade such prodigious efforts to court and conciliate. Can any 
situation be conceived more painful ?, Her few and ‘gentle remon- 
strances, however, met invariably with a harsh and cruel reception ; 
and at last she was compelled to hold her peace, and bewail in 
mortified silence her mother’s obtuséness. 

They continued at —— about a month; and, on their return 
to Lown, found the affair quite ‘‘ blown over ;” and soon afterwards, 
through the mediation of mutual friends, the angry couple were 


reconciled to each other. For twelve long months Mrs Dudleigh | 


led a compar atively quiet and secluded life, abstaming—with 
but a poor grace, it is true—from company and cards—from the 
latter compulsorily; for no one chose to sit down at play with her, 
who had witnessed or heard of the event which had taken place last 
season. In short, every thing seemed going on well with our mer- 
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chant and his family. It was fixed that his daughter was to become 
Lady as soon as young Lord —— should have returned from 
the Continent ; and a dazzling dowery was spoken of as hers on 
the day of her marriage. Pleased with his wife's good behaviour, 
Mr Dudleigh’s confidence and good-nature revived, and he held the 
reins witha rapidly slackening grasp. In proportion as he allowed 
her funds, her scared ‘friends’ flocked again around her; and 
by and by she was seen flouncing about in fashion as heretofore, with 
small‘ let or hinderance” from her husband. The world—the saga- 
cious world—called Mr Dudleigh a happy man; and the city swelled at 
the mention of his name and doings. The mercantile world laid its 
highest honours at his feet. The Mayoralty—a Bank, an EastIndian, 
Directorship—a seat for the city in Parliament—all glittered within 
his grasp—but he would not stretch forth his hand. He was con- 
tent, he would say, to be ‘‘ plain Henry Dudieigh, whose word was 
as good as his bond”—a leading man on’Change—and, above all, 
“¢ who could look every one full in the face with whom he had ever 
had to do.” He was indeed a worthy man—a rich and racy speci- 
men of one of those glories of our nation—a true English merchant. 


"The proudest moments of his life were those, when an accompa- 


- hying friend could estimate his consequence, by witnessing the 


mandarin movements that every where met him—the obsequious 
obeisances of even his closest rivals—as he hurried to and fro about 


_ the central regions of ‘Change, his hands stuck into the worn pockets 


> 


of his plain snuff-coloured coat. The merest glance at Mr Dudleigh 


—his hurried, fidgety, anxious gestures—the keen, cautious ex- 


pression of his glittering gray eyes—his mouth screwed up like a 
shut purse—all, all told of the ‘‘ man ofa million.” There was, 
in a manner, a ‘‘ plum” in every tread of his foot, in every twinkle 
of his eye. He could never be said to breathe freely—really to 
live—but in his congenial atmosphere—his native element—the 


City! 


Once every year he gave a capital dinner, ata tavern, tovall his 
agents, clerks, and people in any way connected with him in 
business ; and none but himself knew the quiet ecstasy with which 
he took his seat at the head of them all, joined in their timid jokes, . 
echoed their modest laughter, made speeches, and was be-speechi- 
fied in turn! How he sat while great things were saying. of him, 
on the occasion of his health’s being drunk! On one of these 
occasions, his health had been proposed by his sleek head-clerk, 
in a most neat and appropriate speech, and drank with uproarious 
enthusiasm ; and good Mr Dudleigh was on his legs, energetically 
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making his annual avowal, that ‘ that, was the proudest moment 
of his life;” when one of the waiters ‘came and interrupted . him, 

by saying that a gentleman was without, waiting to speak to him 
on most important business. Mr Dudleigh hurriedly whispered, 

that he would attend to the stranger in a few minutes, and the 
waiter withdrew ; but returned in a second or two, and put a 
card into his hand. Mr Dudleigh was electrified at the name it 
bore—that of the great loan-contractor—the city Croesus, whose 
wealth was reported to he incalculable! He hastily called onjsome 
one to supply his place; and had hardly passed the door, before 
he’ was hastily shaken by the hands by ——, who told him 
at oncé that he had-called to propose to Mr Dudleigh to take 
part with him in negotiating a very large loan on account of the 
——government! After a flurried pause, Mr Dudleigh, scarcel 


knowihg what he was saying, assented. In a day or two, the 


transaction was duly blazoned in the leading papers of the day ; 
and every one in the city spoke of him as one likely to double, 


or even treble, his already ample fortune. Again he was praised — 
—again censur ed—again envied ! It was considered advisable an 
G° 


he should repair to the Continent, during the course of the né 


tiation, in order that he might personally superintend some im> ‘ 


portant collateral ‘transactions: and when there, he was most 


unexpectedly detained nearly two months. Alas! that he ever left _ 2 
England! During his absence, his infatuated wife hetook herself 


—‘‘ like the dog to his vomit, like the sow to her wallowing in the 


mire’—to her former ruinous courses of extravagance and dissi-" 


pation, but on a fearfully larger scale. Her house was more like 
an hotel than a private dwelling ; and blazed away, night after 
night, with light and company, till the whole neighbourhood com- 
plained of the incessant uproar occasioned by the mere arrival and 
departure of her “guests. To her, other dreadful besetments, 
Mrs Dudleigh now added the odious and vulgar vice of—imtoxica- 


tion ! She complained of the deficiency of her animal spirits ; and 


said she took liquor as a medicine! She required stimulus, and 
excitement, she said, to sustain her mind under the perpetual run 
sof ill luck she had at cards! It was in vain that her poor daughter 


remonstrated, and almost cried herself into fits, on seeing her 


mother return home, frequently in the dull stupor of absolute in- 
toxication! ‘‘ Mother, mother, my heart is a ae said she, 
one evening. 


‘¢ So—so is mine,” hickuped her parent ; $56 B ‘me the de- 


canter !” 
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Young Harry Dudleigh trode emulously in the footsteps of his 
mother ; and ran riot to an extent that was before unknown: to 
Oxford !° The sons of very few of the highest nobility had handso- 
mer allowances thanshe ; yet was he constantly over head and eags 
in debt. He was a backer of the ring ruffians ; a great man at cock 
and dog fights ; a racer ; in short, a blackeuard of the first water. 
During the recess, .he had come up to town, and taken up. his 
quarters, not at his father’s house, but at one of the distant hotels ; 
where he might pursue his profligate courses without fear of i inter- 
ruption. He had repeatedly bullied his mother out of large sums 
of money to supply his infamous extrayagancies ; and'at length 
became so insolent and exorbitant in his demands, that they quar- 
relled. One evening, about nine o'clock, Mrs and Miss Dudleigh 
happened to be sitting in the drawing-room, alone—and the latter 
was pale with the agitation consequent on some recent quarrel 
‘with her mother; for the poor girl had been passionately re- 
proaching her mother for her increasing attachment to liquor, 
under the influence of which she evidently was at that moment. 
Suddenly a voice was’ heard in the hall, and on the stairs, singing, 
or rather bawling, snatches of some comic song or other ; the draw- 

rT img-room door was presently pushed open, and young Dudleigh, 
more than half intoxicated, aad his appearance in a ‘slovenly 

_ evening dress. 

Madame ma mére!” said he, staggering towards the sofa, 
wns his mother and sister were sitting : ‘‘ I—I must be supplied 
—Lmust, mother!’ he hickuped, stretching towards her his right 
hand, and tapping the palm of it significantly with his left fingers, — 

‘¢ Pho—nonsense!—off to—to bed, young scapegrace!” replied 
his mother, drowsily ; for the stupor of wine lay heavily on her. 

‘“<’Tis useless, Madam—quite, I assure you!—Money—money 
—money I must and will have!” said her son, striving to steady. 
himself against a chair. ; . 

‘«¢ Why, Harry, dear!—where’s the fifty pounds I gave you a 
cheque for only’a day or two ago?” — 

‘‘Gone! gone the way of all money, Madam-—as you know 
pretty well! I—I must have 300/. by to-morrow’—— 

‘¢ Three hundred pounds, Henry !” exclaimed hismother, angrily. ™ 

_** Yes, Ma’am! Sir Charles won't be put off any longer, he says. 
Has my—my—word—‘good as my bond’—as the old governor 
says! Mother,” he continued , ina louder tone, flinging his hat vio- 
lently on the floor, ‘ I must and WILL have money !” 

‘Henry, it’s disgraceful—infamous—most infamous!” exclaimed - 
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Miss Dudleigh, with a shocked air ; and’ raising her handkerchief 
to her eyes, she rose from the sofa, and walked hurriedly to the 
opposite end of the room, and sat down im tears. Poor girl!— 
what a mother! what a brother! The young man took the place 
she had occupied by her mother’s side, and, in a wheedling, coax- 
ing way, threw his arm round Mrs Dudleigh, hickupine—‘‘ Mo- 
ther—give me a cheque!—do, please !—tis the last time I'll ask 
you—for a twelvemonth to come!—andI owe 5001. that must be 
paid inaday ortwo!” 

‘How can I, Harry? Dear Harry, don’t be unreasonable !— 
recollect I'm a kind mother to you,” kissing him, ‘‘ and don’t dis- 
tress me, for I owe three or four times as much miysele, and cannot 
pay it.’ " 

» “ Eh!—eh!—cannot pay it!—stuff, Ma’am ! Why,#is the bank 
run dry?” he continued, with an apprehensive stare. 

‘¢ Yes, love—long ago!” replied his mother, with a sigh. . 

** Whoo—whoo ! \" he’exclaimed ; and rising, he walked , or ra- 
ther staggered, a few steps to and fro, as if attempting to recollect 
his faculties—and think ! 

‘¢ Ah, ah, ah!—eureka, Ma’am!” he exclaimed suddenly, after 


4 


a pause, snapping his fingers, ‘‘ I’ve got it—I have !—the PLATE, - 


mother—the plate—Hem! raising the wind—-you understand me!” 
‘* Oh, shocking, shocking!” sobbed Miss Dudleigh, hurrying, 


af 
towards them, wring ying her hands bitterly ; “‘O mother! O Henry, 


Henry ! would you ruin my poor father, and break his heart 2” 

‘¢ Ah, the plate, mother !—the plate!” he continued , addressing 
his mother ; then turning to his sister, ‘‘ Away, you little puss— 
puss 1---wflat do you understand about business, eh !’”’ and he at- 
tempted to kiss her, but she thrust him away with indignation and 
horror in her gestures. y 

‘‘Come, mother!—Will it do !—A lucky thought! The plate !— 
Mr is a rare hand at this kind of thing !— a thousand or two 
would set you and me to rights in a twinkling t=aCome, what say 
you? ” Re we 

‘* Impossible, Harry !’’—replied his mother, turning pale ,— 
»‘‘’tis quite— tis— tis—out of the question !” ? 
~ **Pho! no such thing !—It must be done !__why cannot it , 
Ma’am ?” inquired the young man, earnestly. 

“Why, because—if you must know, sirrah !—because it iS AL- 
READY pawned !”"—replied his mother, in a loud voice, shaking her 
hand at him with passion. Their attention was attracted at that mo- 
ment towards the door, which had been standing a-jar—for there 


te 
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{ : 
Was the sound of some one suddenly fallen down.” After an instant’s 
pause , tliey all three walked to the door, and stood gazing horror- 
struck at the prostrate figure of Mr Dupieica ! 

He had been standing unperceived in the doorway—having en- 
tered the house only a moment or two after his son—during the 
whole of the diseraceful scene just described , simost Mtrified with 
grief, amazement, and horror—till he could bear it no longer, and 
fell down in an apoplectic fit. He had but that evening returned 
from abroad, exhausted with physical fatigue, and dispirited in 
mind—for, while abroad, he had made a most disastrous move in 
the foreion funds, by which he lost upwards of sixty or seventy 
thousand pounds ; and his negotiation scheme also turned out very 
unfortunately, and left him minus nearly as much more. He had 
hurried home, half dead with vexation,and anxicty, to make in- 
stant arrangements for meeting the most pressing of his pecuniary 
engagements in England, apprehensive, from the gloomy tenor of 
his agent’s letters to him while abroad, that his affairs were falling 
into confusion. Oh! what a heart-breaking scene had he to encoun- 
ter—instead of the comforts and welcome of home! 

This incident brought me again into contact with this devoted fa- 
mily ; for I was summoned by the distracted daughter to her father’s 
bedside, which I found surrounded by his wife and children, The 
shock of his presence had completely sobered both mother and son, 
who hung horror-stricken over him, on each side of the bed, en- 
deavouring in vain to recall him to sensibility. I had scarcely en- 
tered the room, before Mrs Dudleigh was carried away swooning, 
in the arms of a servant. Mr Dudleigh was in a fit of apoplexy. 
He lay in a state of profound stupor, breathing ster torously— 
more like snorting. I had him raised into nearly an upright posi- 
tion, and immediately bled him largely from the jugular vein. 


While the blood was flowing, my attention was arrested by the™ 
appearance of young Dudleigh, who was kneeling down by the 


bedside, his hands clasped convulsively together, and his swollen 
blood-shot eyes.fixed on his father. ‘‘ Father! father! father !” 
were the only words he uttered, and these fell quivering from his 


lips unconsciously. Miss Dudleigh , who had stood leaning against. 
the bedpost in stupified silence, and pale asa statue, was at length 


too faint to continue any longer in an upright posture, and was led 
out of theroom, 

Here was misery! Here was remorse ! 

I continued with my patient more than an hour, and was gratified 


_. at finding that there was every appearance of the attack proving a 
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mild and manageable one. I prescribed suitable remedies, and 
left,—enjoining young Dudleigh not to quit his father for a moment, 
but to watch every breath he drew. He hardly seemed to hear me, 
and gazed in my face vacantly while I addressed him. Tshook him 
gently, and. smepeated my injunctions, but-all he could reply was— 
“¢ Oh—Doetor—we have killed him !” 

Before leaving the house, I repaired to the chamber where Mrs 
Dudleigh lay, just recovering from strong hysterics. I was filled 
with astonishment, on reflecting upon the whole scene of that even- 
ing ; and, in particular, on the appearance and remorseful expres- 
sions of young Dudleigh. What could have happened ?—A day or 
two afterwards, Miss Dudleigh, with shame and reluctance, com- 
municated to me the chief facts above stated! Her own health and 
spirits were manifestly suffering from the distressing scenes she had 
to endure. She told me, with energy, that she could sink into the 
earth, on reflecting that she was the daughter of such a mother, the 
sister of such a pr hes 

|The Diary passes hastily over a fortnight,—saying merely that 
Mr Dudleigh recovered more rapidly than could have cor ex- 
pected—and proceeds,—| 

Monday, June 18.—While | was sitting beside poor Mr Dudleigh, 
this afternoon, feeling his pulse, and putting questions to him, 
which he was able to answer with tolerable distinctness, Miss Dud- _ 
ieioh came and whispered that her mother, who, though she had 
seen her husband frequently, had not spoken to him, or been re- 
cognised by him since his illness—was anxious then to come in, as 
she heard that he was perfectly sensible. I asked him if he had any 
objections to see her; and he replied with a sigh,—‘* No. — Let 
her come in, and see what she has brought me to!” Ina few mi- 
nutes’ time she was in the room. I observed Mr Dudleigh’s eyes 


eae 


» directed anxiously to the door before she entered; and the instant 


he saw her pallid features, and the languid exhausted air with 
which she advanced towards the bed, he lifted up his shaking hands, 
and beckoned towards her. His eyes filled with tears, to over- 
flowing, and he attempted to speak—but mvain. She tottered to 
his side, and fell down on her knees; while he clasped her hands 


“in his, kissed her affectionately, and both of them wept like chil- 


dren; as did young Dudleigh and his sister. ‘That was the hour of 
full forgiveness and reconciliation! It was indeeda touching scene. — 
There lay the deeply injured father and husband, his gray hair 
(crown long during his absence on the Continent, and his illness, ) 
combed back from his temples; his pale and fallen features ex- 
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hibiting deep traces of the anguish he had borne. He gave one 
hand to his son and datghter, while the other continued grasped 
by Mrs Dudleigh. 

‘Oh, dear, dear husband !—Can you forgive us, who have so 
nearly broken your heart ?’’—she sobbed, kissing his forehead. He 
strove to reply, but burst into tears, without being able to utter a 
word. Fearfulthat the prolonged excitement of such an interview 
might prove injurious, I gave Mrs Dudleigh a hint to withdraw— 
and left theroom with her. She had scarcely descended the stair- 
case, when she suddenly seized my arm, stared me full in the face, 
and burst into a fit of loud and wild laughter. I carried her into 
the first room T could find, and eave her all the assistance in my 
power. It was long, however, bafops she recovered. She con- 
tinually exclaimed,—‘‘ Oh, what a wretch I’ve been! What a vile 
wretch I’ve been !—and he so kind and forgiving too!” 

As‘soon as Mr Dudleigh was sufficiently recovered to leave his 
bedroom—contrary to my vehemently expressed opinion—he en- 
tered at once on the active management of his affairs. It is easy to 
conceive how business of such an extensive and complicated cha- 
racter as his, must have suffered from so long an intermission of 
his personal supermtendence—especially at such a critical conjunc- 
ture. Though his head clerk was an able and faithful man, he was 
not at all equal to the overwhelming task which devolved"upon 
him; and when Mr Dudleigh, the first day of his comme down 
stairs, sent for him, in order to learn the general aspect of his af- 
fairs, he wrung his hands despairingly, to find the lamentable con- 
fusion into which they had fallen. The firsi step to be taken, was 
the discovery of funds wherewith to meet some heavy demands 
which had been for some time clamorously asserted. » What, how- 
ever, was to be done? His unfortunate speculations in the foreien 
funds had made sad havoc of his floating capital, and farther fluc- 
tuations in the English funds during his illness, had added to his 
losses. As far as ready money went, therefore, he was compa- 
ratively penniless. All his resources were so locked up, as to be 
promptly available only at ruinous sacrifices; and yet he must pro- 
cure many thousands within a few days—or he trembled to con- 
template the consequences. 


‘‘Call in the money L advanced on mortgage of my Lord ——’s 


property,” said he. 
‘¢ We shall lose a third, Sir, of what we advanced, if we do,” re- 


plied the clerk... 
“Can't help it, Sir—must have money—and that instantly—call 
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itin, Sir.” The clerk, with a sigh, entered his orders accordingly. 


‘¢ Ah—let me see. Sell allmy shares in——.”—* 

‘« Allow me to suggest, Sir, that if you will but wait two months 
—or even six weeks longer, they will be worth twenty times what 
you gave for them; whereas, if you part with the at present, it 
must be at a heavy discount.” 

‘¢ Must have money, Sir! must!—write it down too,” replied 
Mr Dudleigh, sternly. In this manner he ‘‘ ticketed out his pro- 
perty for ruin,’’ as his clerk said—throughout the interview. His 
demeanour and spirit were altogether changed; the first was be- 
come stern and imperative, the latter rash and inconsiderate toa 
degree which none would credit, who had known his former mode 
of conducting business. All the prudence and energy which had 
secured him such splendid results, seemed now lost, irrecoverably 
lost. Whether or not this change was to be accounted for by men- 
tal imbecillity consequent on his recent apoplectic seizure—or the 
diseust he felt at toiling in the accumulation of wealth which had 
been and might yet be so:profligately squandered, I know not; but 
his conduct ae consisted of alternations between the extremes of 
rashness and timorous indecision. He would waver and hesitate 
about the outlay of hundreds, when every one else—even those 


most proverbially prudent and sober, would venture their thou- 


sand§ with an almost absolute certainty of tenfold profits ; and 


“again, would fling away thousands into the very yawning jaws of 


villany. He would not tolerate remonstrance or expostulation ; 
and when any one ventured to hint surprise or: dissatisfaction at 
the conduct. he was pursuing, he would say tartly, ‘‘ that he had 
reasons of his own for what he was doing.” His brother merchants 
were fora length of time puzzled to account for his conduct. At 
first they gave him credit for playing some deep and desperate 
game, and trembled at his hardihood ; but after waiting a while, 
and perceiving no 


——wondrous issue 
Leap down their gaping throats, to recompense 
Long. hours’ of patient hope—-— 


' they came to the conclusion, that as he had been latterly unfortu- 


nate, and was growing old, and indisposed to prolong the doubt- 
ful cares of money-making—he had determined to draw his affairs 
into as narrow a compass as possible with a view to withdrawing 
altogether from active life, on a handsome independence. Every 
one commended his prudence in so acting—in “‘ letting well alone.” 


ee 


*<asy come, easy 20, is an old saw, but signally characteristic 
of rapidly acquired commercial fortunes : and by these, and simi- 
lar prudential considerations, did they consider‘Mr Dudleigh to be 
actuated. This latter supposition was strengthened , by; observing 
the other parts of his conduct. His domestic arrangements indi- 
~ cated a spirit. of rigorous retrenchment. His ‘house near Rich- 
mond was advertised for sale, and bought ‘out and out” by a man 
who had grown rich in Mr Dudleigh’s service. Mrs Dudleigh gave, 
received, and accepted fewer and fewer invitations : was less seen 
at public places ; and drove only in one plain chariot. Young Dud- 
leigh’s allowance at,Oxford wasjgurtailed, and narrowed down to 
500/. a-year; and he was forbidden to go abroad, that he might 
stay at home to prepare for—orders! There was nothing ques- 
tionable, or alarming in all this, even to the. most forward quid- 
nuncs of the city. The world that had blazoned and lauded his, or 
rather his family’s extravagance, now commended his judicious 
economy. As for himself personally, he had resumed. his pris- 
tine: clock-work punctuality of. movements; and the only diffe- 
rence to be perceived in his behaviour, was an air of unceasing 
thoughtfulness and}reserve. This was accounted for, by the ru- 
moured unhappiness he endured in his family—tor which Mrs Dud- 
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leigh was given ample credit. And then his favourite—his idol- 
ized child—Miss Dudleigh—was exhibiting alarming symptoms of ill, 


oe 


health. She was notoriously neglected by her young and noble 


suitor , who continued abroad much longer than the pericd he had 
himself fixed on. She was of too delicate and sensitive a charac- 
ter, to hear with indifference the impertinent and cruel specula- 
tions which this occasioned in ‘‘ society.” When I looked at her 
—her beauty, her amiable and fascinating manners, her high ac- 
complishments—and, in many conversations, perceived the supe- 
rior feelings of her soul,—it was, with difficulty I brought myself 
to believe ‘that she was the offspring of such a miserably inferior 
woman as her mother.—To return, however, to Mr Dudleigh: He 
who has once experienced an attack of apoplexy, ought never to 
be entirely from under medical ‘surveillance. 1 was in the habit of 
calling upon‘ him once or twice a-week to ascertain how he was 
going on. I observed a great change in him, Though never dis- 
tineuished by high animal spirits, he seemed now under the in- 
fluence of a permanent and increasing melancholy. When I would 
put to him some such matter-of-fact question as—‘‘ How oes the 
world with you now, Mr Dudleigh?” he would reply, with an air 
of lassitude,—‘‘ Oh, as it ought! as it ought.” We ceased to 
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speak of his mercantile transactions with spirit or energy ; and 
it was-only by a visible effort that he dragged himself into the city. 
When aman is once on the inclined plane of life—once fairly 

‘eoing down hill,” one push will do as much as fifty; and such a 
one poor Mr Dudleigh was not long in receiving. Rumours were 
already flying about, that his credit had no more substantial sup- 

port than paper props; in other words, that he was obliged to re- 

sort to accommodation bills to meet his engagements. When once 
- such reports are current and accredited, I need hardly say, that it 
is ‘all up” with a man in the city. And ought it not to be so? I 
observed, a little while ago, thag#Mr Dudleigh, since his illness, 
conducted his affairs very differently from what he had formerly. 

He would freight his vessels with unmarketable cargoes, in spite 
of all the representations of his servants and friends; and when his 
advices confirmed the truth of their surmises, he would order the 
eoods to he sold off, frequently at a fifth or eighth of their value. 

These, and many similar freaks, becoming generally known, soon 
alienated from him the confidence. even of his oldest connexions ; 
credit was given him reluctantly, and then only to a small extent— 
and sometimes even point blank refused! He bore all this with 
apparent calmness, observing simply that ‘‘ times were altered!” 
Still he had a corps de réserve in his favourite investiture,—mort- 

gages ; a species of security in which he long had locked up some 
forty or fifty thousand pounds. Anxious to assign a mortgage 
for 15,0001., he had at last succeeded in finding an assignee on ad- 
vantapeous terms, whose solicitor, after carefully inspecting the 
deed, pronounced it so much waste paper, owing to some great 
technical flaw, or informality, which vitiated the whole! . Poor Mr 
Dudleigh hurried with consternation to his attorney; who, after a 
long show of incredulity, at last acknowledged the existence of the 
defect! Under his advice, Mr Dudleigh instantly wrote to the 
party whose property was mortgaged, frankly informing him of 
the circumstance, and appealing to his ‘‘ honour and good feeling.” 
He might as well have appealed to the winds! for he received a re- 
ply from the mortgager’s attorney, ‘stating simply, that ‘‘his client 
was prepared to stand or fall by the deed, and so, of course, must 
the mortgager!” What was Mr Dudleigh’s utter dismay at find- 
ing, on further examination, that every mortgage transaction—ex- 
cept one for 1500/.—which had been intrasted to the management 
of the same attorney, was equally, or even more inyalid than the 
one above mentioned! Two of the heaviest proved to be worth- 


less, as second mortgages of the same property, and all the re- 
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mainder were invalid on account of divers defects and informalities. 
It turned out that Mr Dudleigh had been in the hands of a swind- 
ler, who had intentionally committed the draft error, and colluded 
with his principal, to outwit his unsuspecting client, Mr Dudleigh, 
in the matter of the double mortgages! Mr Dudleigh instantly 
commenced actions against the first mor igager, to recover the mo- 
ney he had advanced, in spite of the flaw in the mortgage deed, 
and against the attorney through whose villany he had suffered so 
severely. In the former—which, of course, decided the fate of the 
remaining mortgages similarly situated—he ‘failed ; in the latter, 
he succeeded, as far as the bare gaining of a verdict could be so 
considered ; but the attorney, exasperated at being brought before 
the court and exposed by his client, defended the action in such a 
manner as did himself no good, at the same time that it nearly 
ruined the poor plaintiff; for he raked up.every circumstance that 
had come to his knowledge professionally, during the course of se- 
veral years’ confidential connexion with Mr Dudleigh, and which 
could possibly be tortured into a disreputable shape; and gave his 
foul brief into the hands of an ambitious young counsel, who, faith- 
ful to his instructions, and eager to make the most ‘of so rich an op- 
portunity of vituperative declamation, contrived so to blacken poor 
Mr Dudleigh’s character, by cunning, cruel innuendoes, asserting 
nothing, but suggesting every thing vile and atrocious, that poor Mr 
Dudleigh, who was in court at the time, began to think himself, 
spite of himself, one of the most execrable scoundrels in existence ; 
and hurried home in a paroxysm of rage, aggny, and despair, 
which, but for my being opportunely sent for by Mrs Dudleigh, 
and bleeding him at once, must in all probability have induced a 
second and fatal apoplectic seizure. His energies, for weeks af- 
terwards, lay in a state of complete stagnation ; and I found he was 
‘sinking into the condition of an irrecoverable hypochondriac. Every 
thing, from that time, went wrong with him. He made no provi- 
sion for the payment of his regular debts; creditors precipitated 
their claims from all quarters ; and he had no resources to fall back 
upon at a moment's exigency. Some of the more forbearing of 
his creditors kindly consented to give him time, but the small fry 
pestered him to distraction; and at last one of the latter class, a 
rude, hard-hearted fellow, cousin to the attorney whom Mr Dud- 
leigh had recently prosecuted, on receiving the requisite ‘‘ denial,” 
instantly went and struck the docket against his unfortunate debtor, 
and Mr Dudleigh—the celebrated Mr Dudleigh—became a—Banx- 
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For some hours after he had received an official notification of 
the event, he seemed completely stunned. He did not utter a syl- 
lable when first informed of it; but his face assumed.a ghastly pale- 
ness. He walked to and fro about the room—now pausing—then 
hurrying on—then pausing again, striking his hands on his, fore- 
head, and exclaiming, with an abstracted and incredulous air,—‘‘ A 
bankrupt! a bankrupt! Henry Dudleigh a bankrupt! What are 
they saying on “Change?” In subsequently describing to fu8 his 
feelings at this period, “he said he felt as though he had ‘‘ fallen into 
his erate for an hour or two, and come out again cold and stu- 
pified.”” 

While he was in is state of mind, his daughter entered the 
room, wan and trembling with agitation. 

‘«My dear little love, what's wrong? What's wrong, eh? What 
has dashed you, my sweet flower, eh?” said he, folding her in his 
arms, and hugging her to his breast. He led her to a seat, and 
placed her on his knee. He passed his hand over her pale forehead. 
‘¢ What have you been about to-day, Agnes? You've forgotten to 
dress your hair to-day,” taking her raven tresses in his fingers ; 
‘¢Come, these must be curled! They*are all damp, love! What 
makes you cry?” 

‘«My dear, dear, dear darling father!” sobbed the agonized girl, 


Jalmost choked with her emotions—clasping her arms ‘convulsively 


round his neck, ‘‘I love you dearer—a thousand times—than I ever 
es youin my life!”’ 

‘¢ My sweet loye!” he exclaimed, bursting into tears. Neither 
of them spoke for several minutes. 

~ “You are young, Agnes, and may be happy,—but as for me, I 
am an old tree, whose roots are rotten! The blasts have beaten me 
down, my darling!” She clung closer to him, but spoke not. 
‘*Aones, will you stay with me, now that I’m made a—a beggar? 
Will you? I can love you yet—but that’s all!” said he, staring va- 
cantly at her. After a pause, he suddenly released her from his 
knee, rose from his seat, and walked hurriedly about the room. 

‘*¢Aones, love! Why, is it true—is it really rrue that I’m made 
a bankrupt of, after all? Andis it come to that?’’ He resumed 
his seat, covered his face with his hands, and wept like a child. 
‘Tis for you, my darling—for my family—my children, that I 
grieve! What is to become of you?” Again he paused. ‘* Well! 
it cannot he helped—it is more my misfortune than my fault! God 
knows, I've tried to pay my way as I went onand—and—no, no! 
it doesn’t follow that every man is a villain that’s ‘a bankrupt!” 
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‘No, no, no, father!” replied his daughter, again flinging her 
arms round | his neck, and kissing, bim, with passionate fondness, 
‘Your honour i is untouched—it is’? —— 

‘* Ay, love—but to make the world think so—There’s the rub! 
What has been said on opange to-day, Agnes? . That’s what hurts 
me to my soul!’”” 

Son 4 pets Come; at be calm! We shall yet ‘e happy and 
quiet, after this little breeze has blown over! Oh, yes, yes, fa- 
ther! We will remove to a nice little comfortable house, a live. 
among ourselves!” ? 

“But, Agnes, can youdo all this? Can you make up your mind, 
to live in a lower rank—to—to—to be, in a manner, your own ser- 
vant ?”’ is 

‘** Yes, God knows, I can! Father, I'd rather be your servant 
pirl, than wife of the king !” replied the poor girl with enthusiasm. 

‘‘Oh, my daughter fe-Come, come, let us go into the next room, 
and do you play me my old favourite—‘ O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ 
me. You'll feel it, Agnes!” Heled her into the adjoining room, 
and set her down at the instrument, and stood by her side. 

‘¢ We must not part with this chr my love—must we?’ said 
he, putting her arms round his neck, ‘‘ we'll try and have it saved 
from the wreck of our furniture!” "She commenced playing the 
tune he had requested, and went through it. nae 

‘*Sing, love—sing!” said her father. “I love the words as 
much as the music! Would you cheat me, you little rogue?’’ She 
made him 16 heDiYes but went on playing, very irregularly, nevi 
ever. 

‘Come! you must sing, Agnes.” | 

“I can’t!” she murmured, ‘‘ My heart is breaking! My—my 
—bro—” and fell fainting into the arms of her father. He rang 
instantly for assistance. In carrying her from the music stool to 
the’sofa, an open letter dropped from her bosom. Mr Dudleigh 
hastily picked it up, and saw that the direction was in the hand- 
writing of his son, and bore the ‘‘ Wapping” post-mark. The 
stunning contents were as follows :—‘‘ My dear, dear, dear Agnes, 
farewell! it may be for ever! I fly from.my country! While you 
are reading this note, I am on my way to America. Do not call me 
cruel, my sweet sister, for my heart is broken! broken! Yester- 
day, near Oxford, I fought with a man who dared. to insult me 
bout our family troubles. I am afraid—God forgive me—that I 
have killed him! Agnes, Agnes, the bloodhounds are after me! 

‘ Be were they not, 1 Bald. not bear to look on my poor father 
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whom I have helped to ruin, under the encouragement of ONE who 
might have bred me better! I cannot stay in England, for I have 
lost my station in society ; I owe thousands I can never repay ; 5 be- 
sides—Agnes, Agnes! the bloodhounds are after me! I scarcely 
know what I am saying! Break all this to my father—my wretch- 
ed father—as gradually as you can. Do not let him know of it for 
a fortnight, at least. May God be Scuattricn, my dear Agnes! 
_ Pray for me! pray for me, my darling Agnes !—yes, for me, your 
wretched, guilty, heart-broken brother! H. D.” 

‘Ah! he might have done worse ! he might have done worse!” ex- 
claimed the stupified father. ‘‘ Well, I must think about it!” and 
he calmly folded up the letter, to put it into his pocket-book, when 
his daughter’s eye caught sight of it, for she | had recovered from 
her swoon while he was reading it; and with a faint shriek, and a 
frantic effort to snatch it from him, she fell back, and swooned 
again. Even all this did not rouse Mr Dudleigh. He sat still, 
gazing on his daughter with a vacant stare, and did not make the 
slightest effort to assist her recovery. I was summoned in. to at- 
tend her, for she was so ill that they carried her up to'bed. 

Poor girl! peor Agnes Dudleigh! already had consumption 
marked her for his own! The reader may possibly recollect, that, 
in a previous part of this narrative, Miss Dudleigh was represented 
to be affianced to 2 young nobleman. TI need hardly, E suppose, 
inform him that the ‘‘ affair’ was ‘all off,” as soon as ever Lord 
—— heard of her fallen fortunes. To do hin justice, he behaved 
in the business with perfect politeness and condescension ; wrote to 
her from Italy, carefully returning her all her letters ; spoke of her 
admirable qualities in the handsomest strain; and, in choice and. , 
feeling language, regretted the altered state of his affections, and 
that the ‘‘ fates had ordained their separation.” A few months af- 
terwards, the estranged. couple met casually in Hyde Park, and 
Lord —— passed Miss Dudleigh with a strange stare of i irrecogni- 
tion, that showed the advances he had made in the command of 
manner! She had been really attached to him, for he was a young 
man of handsome appearance, and elegant, winning manners. The 
only things he wanted were a head and a heart. This circumstance, 
added to the perpetual harassment of domestic sorrows, had com- 
pletely undermined her delicate constitution ; and her brother's 
conduct prostrated the few remaining energies that were left 
her. oe 

But Mrs Dudleigh has latterly slipped rom our observation. [ 


have little more to say about her. _Aware that her own infamous ‘ :. 
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conduct had conduced to her husband’s ruin, she had resigned 
herself to the incessant lashings of remorse, and was wasting away 
daily. {ler excesses had long before sapped her constitution ; and 
she was now little else than a walking skeleton. She sat moping 
in her bedroom for hours together, taking little or no notice of 
what happened about her, and manifesting no interest in life. 

When, however, she heard of her son’s fate—the only person on 
earth she really loved—the intelligence smote her finally down. 

She never recovered from the stroke. The only words she uttered, 

after hearing of his departure for America, were, ‘‘ Wretched 
woman! guilty mother! I have done it all!” The serious illness 
of her poor daughter affected her scarcely at all. She would sit at 
ther bedside, and pay her every attention in her power ; but it was 
rather in the spirit and manner of a hired nurse than a mother. 

To return, however, to the ‘‘ chief mourner’—Mr Dudleigh. 
The attorney, whom he had sued for his villany in the mortgage 
transactions, contrived to get appointed solicitor to the commission 
of bankruptcy sued out against Mr Dudleigh; and he enhanced 
the bitterness and agony incident to the judicial proceedings he 
was employed to conduct, by the cruelty and insolence of his de- 

emeanour. He would not allow the slightest mdulgence to the poor 
bankrupt, whom he was selling out of house. and home; bat re- 
morselessly seized on every atom of goods and furniture the law al- 
lowed him, and put the heart-broken, helpless family to all the 
inconvenience his malice could suggest. His conduct was, through- 
out, mean, tyrannical—even diabolical, in its contemptuous disregar d 
of the best feelings of human nature. Mr Dudleigh’s energies 
were too much exhausted to admit of remonstrance or resistance. 
The panky evidence he gave of smarting under the man’s insolence, 
was, after enduring an outrageous violation of his domestic pri- 
vacy—a cruel interference with the few conveniences of his. dying 
* daughter, and sick wife—when he suddenly touched the attorney’s 
arm, and, in a low, broken tone of, voice, said, “*‘ Mr ——, 1am a 
poor, heart-broken mart; and have no one to avenge me, or you 
would not dare to do this ;” and he turned away in tears! The house 
and furniture in——Square, with every other.item of property that 
was available, being disposed of, on winding up the affairs, it prov- 
ed that the creditors could obtain a dividend of about fifteen 
_ shillings in the pound. So convinced were they of the unimpeach- 
ed—the unimpeachable integrity of the poor. bankrupt, that they 
not only spontaneously released him from all future claims, .but 
. entered into a subscription amounting to 20001., which they put 
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into his hands, for the purpose of enabling him to recommence 
housekeeping, on a small scale, and obtain some permanent means 
of livelihood. Under their advice, or rather direction—for he was 
passive as an infant—he removed to a small house in Chelsea, and 
commenced business as a coal merchant, or agent for the sale of 
coals, in a small and poor way, it may be supposed. His new house: 
was very small, but neat, convenient, and situated ina quiet and 
creditable street, Yes, in a little one-storied house, with about 
eight square feet of garden frontage, resided the once wealthy and 
celebrated Mr Dudleigh ! ! 

The very first morning after Mrs Dudleigh had been remneuen 
to her new quarters, she was found. dead in her bed: for the fa- 
tigues of changing her residence, added to the:remorse and chagrin’ 
which had so long preyed upon; her mind, had extinguished the 
last spark of her vital energies.“: When I saw her, which was not © 
till the evening of the second day after her decease, she was lying 
in her coffin ; and I shall not soon for eet the train of instructive 
reflections elicited by the spectacle. Poor creature—her features | 
looked indeed haggard and grief-worn ! Mr Dudleigh wept over her 
remains like a child, and kissed the;cold lips and hands with the 
liveliest transports of regret. At length came the day of the fu 
neral, as plain and unpretending a one as could be. At the press- 


ing solicitations of. Mr Dudleigh,}1 attended her remains to the ~ 
grave. It was an affecting thought, that the daughter was left — 


dying in the house from which her mother was carried out to 
burial. Mr Dudleigh went through the whole of the melancholy 
ceremony with a calmness—and even cheerfulness—which surpri- 
sedme. He did not betray any emotion when leaving the eround; 
except turning to look into the grave, and exclaiming, rather 
faintly,—‘‘ Well—here we leave you,!poor wife!’’ On our return 
home, about three o'clock in thesafternoon, he begged to be left 


alone for a few minutes, with pen, ink, and paper, as he had some » 


important letters to write ; and request d me to wait for him, in 
Miss Dudleigh’s room, where he would rejoin me, and accompany 
me part of my way up to town. I repaired, therefore, to Miss 
Dudleigh’s chamber... She was sitting up, and dressed in mourning. » 
The marble paleness of her even then beautiful features, was greatly 
enhanced by contrast with the deep black drapery she wore: ~ She 
reminded me of the snowdrop she had an hour or two before laid 
on the pall of her mother’s coffin! Her beauty was fast waeae 
away under the blighting influence of sorrow,and disease ! e 
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reclined in an easy-chair, her head leaning on her small snowy « 
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hand, the taper fingers of which were half concealed beneath her 
dark, clustering, uncurled tresses— 


Like a white rose, glistening ‘mid evening gloom. 


' 

*¢ Tow did he bear it?” she whispered; with a profound sigh, as 
soon as I had taken my place beside her. J told her that he had 
gone through the whole with more’ calmness and fortitude than 
could ‘have been expected. ‘‘ Ah! ier ‘us unnatural! He's grown 
strangely altered within these last few days, Doctor! He never 
seems to feel any thing! His troubles have stunned his heart, ’'m 
afraid! Don’t you think he looks altered ?” , 

‘Ves, my love, he is thinner, certainly.” 3 

‘¢ Ah—his hairis white! He is old—he won’t be long babinih us!” 

‘‘ Lhope, that now he is freed from the cares and distractions of 
business” Dede to 

‘¢ Doctor, is the grave deep enough for THREE?” Ateuired the 
poor girl, abruptly, as if she had not yneard me speaking. ‘¢ Our 


family has been strangely desolated, Doctor—has not it? My mo- » 


ther gone ; the daughter on her deathbed ; the father wretched, and 
-ruir ed ; ; the son—flown from his country—perhaps dead, or dying! 
But ithas all been our own fault’ 
~~ ** You have nothing to accuse Psy oett of, Miss Dudleigh,” said I. 
~ She shook her head, and burst into tears.. This was the melan- 
ECHO y\ vein of our GonversationMalied Mr Dudleigh made his ap- 
isd jearance, in his black gloves, and crape-covered hat, holding two 
letters in his hand. 


“Come, Doctor,” said he, rather briskly, ‘‘ you’ve a long walk 


before you! Ill accompany you ae of the id as I have some © 


Jetters to put into the pest.’ 

‘¢Oh, don’t trouble yourself about that; Mr Dudleigh! ru put 
them into the’post, asI goby.” > 

*¢No, no—thank you—thank you,” he interrupted me, with ra- 
ther an embarrassed air, I thought ; ‘I’ve several other little i mat- 
ters to do, and we had better be starting.” I rose, and took my 
leave of Miss Dudleigh. Her father put his arms round her neck, 
and kissed her very fondly. ‘‘ Keep up your spirits, Agnes!—and 
see and get into bed as soon as possible, for you are quite exhaust- 
ed!’’ He walked towards the door. ‘‘ Oh, bless your little heart, 
my love!” said he, suddenly returning to her, and kissing her more 
fondly, if possible, than before. ‘* We shall not be apart long, I 


dare say!” am 
We set off on our sath towards town; and Mr Dudleigh con- 
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versed with reat calmness, speaking of his affairs, even in an en- 
couraging tone. Atlength we separated. ‘‘ Remember me kindly 
to Mrs ——,” said he, mentioning my wife’s name, andshaking me 
warmly by the hand. . 

The next morning, as I sat at breakfast, making out my daily 
list, my wife, who had one of the morning papers in her hand, 
suddenly let it fall, and, looking palely at me, exclaimed—‘ Oh, 
surely—surely, my dear, this can never be—Mr Dudleigh!” 1 in- 
quired what she meant, and she pointed out the following para- 
eraph :— Ate Pike [st 

‘* ATTEMPTED Suicipe.— Yesterday evening, an elderly gentle- 
man, dressed in deep mourning, was observed walking for some 
time near the water-side, a little above Chelsea Reach, and pre- 
sently stepped on board one of the barges, and threw himself from 
the outer ene into the river. Most providentially this latter move- 
ment was seen by a boatman who was rowing past, and who suc- 
ceeded, after some minutes, in seizing hold of the unfortunate pe 


seemed extinct. He was immediately carried to the public-he 
by the water-side, where prompt and judicious means were m 
use of—and with success. .He is now lying at the — Pp 
house; but, as there were no papers or cards about him, his né 
is at present unknown. The unfortunate gentleman is of n 
stature—rather full made, of advanced years—his hair ver 
and he wears a mourning ring on his left hand.” es 
Trang the bell, ordered a coach, drew on my boots, and put on 
my walking-dress ; and in a little more than three or four minutes 
was hurrying on my way to the house mentioned in the news- 
paper. <A twopenny postman had the knocker in his hand at the 
moment of my opening the door,*and put into my hand a paid let- 
ter, which I tore open as I drove along. Good God! it was from 
—Mr Dudleigh. + It afforded unequivocal evidence of the msanity 
which had led him to attempt his life. It was written m a most 
extravagant and incongruous strain, and acquainted me with the 
writer’s intention to ‘‘ bid farewell to his troubles that evening.” 
It ended with informing me that I was left a legacy in his will for 
§000/.—and hoping that when his poor daughter died, ‘‘I would 
see her magnificently buried.” By the.time I had arrived at the 
house where he lay, I was almost fainting with agitation: and I 
was compelled to wait some minutes below before I could suffi- 
ciently recover my self-possession. On entering the bedroom Where 
he lay, I found him undressed, and fast asleep. There was no ap- ~ 
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pearance whatever of discomposure in the features. His hands 
were clasped closely together—and in that position he had con- 
tinued for several hours. The medical man who had been sum- 
moned in over night, sat at his bedside, and informed me that his 
patient was going on as well as could be expected. ‘The treatment 
he had adopted had been very judicious and successful ; and I had no 
doubt that, when next Mr Dudleigh awoke, he would feel little if any 
the worse for what he had suffered. All my thoughts were now 
directed to Miss Dudleigh ; for I felt sure that, if the intelligence 
had found its way to her, it must have destroyed her. I ran every 
inch of the distance between the two houses, and knocked gently 
at the door with my knuckles, that | might not disturb Miss Dud- 
leigh. The servant girl, seeing my discomposed appearance, would 
have created a disturbance, by shrieking, or making some other 
noise, had I not placed my fingers on her mouth, and, in a whisper, 
asked how her mistress was? ‘‘Master went home with you, Sir, . 
did not he?” she inquired, with an alarmed air, 

“*-Yes—yes,” I replied, hastily. 

*“ Oh, I told Miss so! I told her so!” replied the bai lasing 
her hands, and breathing freer. 


, ae she has been uneasy about his not coming home Tad 


NS 


t—eh ?—Ah—I thought so this morning, and that is what 
brought me here in such a hurry,” said I, as calmly as I 


~ could. After waiting down stairs to recover my breath a little, I 
‘repaired to Miss Dudleigh’s room. She was awake. The mo- 


ment I entered, she started up in bed,—her eyes straining, and 
her arms stretched towards me. 

‘¢ My—my—father !’——-she gasped; and before U could open 
my lips, or even reach her side, she had fallen back in bed, and 
—as I thought—expired. She had swooned : and during the 
whole course of my experience, I never saw a swoon so long and 
closely resemble death. For more than an hour, the nurse, servant 
girl, and I, hung over her in agonizing and breathless suspense, 
striving to detect her breath—which made no impression whatever 
on the glass I from time to time held over her mouth. Her pulse 
fluttered and fluttered—feebler and feebler, till I could not per- 


~ ceive that it beat at all. ‘‘ Well!” thought I, at last removing my 


fingers, ‘‘ you are gone, sweet Agnes Dudleigh, from a world 
my has but few as fair and good!”—when a slight undulation of 
e breast, accompanied by a faint sigh, indicated slowly return- 


im consciousness. Her breath came again, short. and faint; but 
’ she did not open her eyes for some time after. 
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‘“ Well, my sweet girl,” said J, presently observing her eyes 
fixed steadfastly on me; ‘ why all this? What has happened? 
What is the matter with you?” and I clasped her cold fingers in 
my hand. By placing my ear so close to her lips that it touched 
them, I distinguished the sound—‘ My fa—father !” 

“« Well! and what of your father? He is just as usual, and 
sends his love to you.” Her eyes, as it were, dilated on me; her 
breath came quicker and ‘stronger, and her frame vibrated with 
emotion. ‘* He is coming home shortly, by—by—four o'clock this 
afternoon—yes, four o'clock at the latest. Thinking that a change 
of scene might revive his spirits, I prevailed on him last night to. 
walk on with me home—and—and he slept at my house.” She 
did not attempt to speak, but her eye continued fixed on me with 
an unwavering look that searched my very soul! ‘+ My wife and 
Mr Dudleigh will drive down together,” I continued, firmly, though 
my heart sank within me at thé, thought of the improbability of 
such being the case; ‘‘and Ishallreturn here by the time they arrive, 
and meet them. Come, come, Miss Dudleigh—this is weak— 
absurd!” said 1, observing that what I said seemed to make no 
impression on her. I ordered some port wine and water to be 
brought, and forced a few tea-s poonfuls into her‘mouth. They re 
vived ner, and | gave her more. Ina word, she rapidly reco= 
vered from the state of uttermost exhaustion into whiclt she had 
_ fallen; and before I left, she said solemnly to me, ‘‘ Doctor——! — 
If—rr you have deceived me!—if any thing dreadful has really—» 
really’—— | . 3 

I left, half distracted to think of the impossibility of fulfilling the 
promise I had made her, as well'as of accounting satisfactorily for 
not doing so. What couldI do? | drove rapidly homewards, and 
requested my wife to hurry down immediately to Miss Dudleigh, 
and pacify her with saying that her father was riding round with 
me, for the sake of exercise, and that we should come to her toge- 
ther. I then hurried through my few professional calls, and repair- 
ed to Mr Dudleigh. To my unutterable joy and astonishment, I 
found him up, dressed—for his clothes had been drying all night— 
and sitting quietly by the fire, in company, with the medical man. 
His appearance exhibited no traces whatever of the accident which 
had befallen him. But, alas! on looking close at him—on examin- 
ing his features—Oh, that eye ! that smile! they told me of depart- 
ed reason !—I was gazing onan idiot! O God! What was to peoupe 
of Miss Dudleigh? How was Ito bring father and daughter face to 
face? My knees smote together, while I sat beside him! Butit . 
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must be done, or Miss Dudleigh’s life would be the forfeit! The 
only project [ could hit upon for disguising the frightful state of the 
case, was to hint to Miss Dudleigh, if she Hereanved any thine wild 
~ or unusual in his demeanour, that he was a little flustered with 
wine! But what acircumstance to communicate to the dying girl! 
And even if it succeeded, what would ensue on the next morning? 
Would it be safe to leave him with her? I was perplexed and con- 
founded between all these painful conjectures and difficulties ! 

He put on his hat and great-coat, and we got into my chariot 
together. "He was perfectly quiet and gentle,. conversed on indif- 
ferent subjects, and spoke of having had ‘‘a cold bath” last night , 
which had‘done him much good! My heart grew heavier and 
heavier as we neared the home where [ was to bring her idiot 
father to Miss Dudleigh! I felt sick with agitation, as we 2 descended 
the carriage steps. * 

But I was for some time happily disappointed. He entered her 
room with eagerness, ran up to her and kissed her with his usual 
affectionate energy. She held him in her arms for some time, 
exclaiming,—‘‘ Oh, father, father! How glad I am to see you! 
I thought some accident had happened to you! Why did you not 
tell me that you were going home with Dr ——?” My wife and I 
trembled, and looked at each other despairingly. 

‘‘ Why,” replied her father, sitting down beside her, “you see, 
_imy love, Dr —— recommended me a cold, bath.” 

‘*A cold bath at THIs time of the year!” exclaimed Miss Dudleigh, 
looking at me with astonishment. [ smiled, with ill-assumed non- 
chalance. 2 

‘‘It is very advantageous at—at—even this season of the year,” ' 
I stammered, for I observed Miss Dudleigh’s eye fixed on me like 
a ray of lightning. r 

‘¢Yes; but they ought to have taken off my clothes first,’ ‘said Mr 
Dudleigh, with a shuddering motion. His daughter suddenly laid 
her hand on him, uttered a faint shriek, and fell back in her bed in 
aswoon. The dreadful scene of the morning was all acted over 
again. I think I should have rejoiced to see her expire on the spot; 
but no! Providence had allotted her a farther space, that shemight 
drain the cup of sorrow to the dregs! 

+ Litt Ree Eh ed tik ane ae Mer do cih il V4 ee 

Tuesday, 18th July 18—. Iam still in attendance on poor un- 
fortunate Miss Dudleigh. ‘The scenes I have to encounter are often 
anguishing, and even heart-breaking. She lingers on day after 
day, and week after week, in increasing pain! By the bedside of 
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the dying girl, sits the figure of an elderly gray-haired man, dine: 
ed in neat and simple mourning—now gazing into vacancy with 
‘¢ lack lustre eye”—and then suddenly kissing her hand with child- 
ish eagerness, and chattering mere gibberish to her! It is her 
idiot father! Yes, he proves an irrecoverable idiot—but is uni- 
-formly quiet and inoffensive. We at first intended to have sent him 
to a neighbouring private institution for the reception of the insane ; 
but poor Miss Dudleigh would not hear of it, and threatened to 
destroy herself, if her father was removed. She insisted on his 
being allowed to continue with her, and consented tht a proper 
person should be in constant attendance on him. She herself could 
manage him, she said! and so it proved. He isa mere child in her 
hands. If ever he is inclined to be mischievous or obstreperous— 
which is very seldom—if she'do but say, ‘‘ hush!” or lift up her 
trembling finger, or fix her eye upon him reprovingly, he is in- 
stantly cowed, and runs up to her to ‘‘ kiss and be friends.” He 
often falls down on his knees, when he thinks he has offended her, 
and cries like a child. She will not trust him out of her sight for 
more than a few moments together—except when he retires with 
his guardian, to rest : and, indeed, he shows as little inclination to 
leave her. The nurse’s situation is almost a sort of sinecure ; for 
the anxious officiousness of Mr Dudleigh leaves her little to do. He 
alone gives his daughter her medicine and food, and does so with 
exquisite gentleness and tenderness. He has no notion of her real _ 
state—that she is dying ; and finding that she could not succeed in _ 
her efforts gradually to apprize him of the event, which he always 
turned off with a smile of incredulity, she gives into his humour, 
and tells him—poor girl !—that she is getting better! He has 
taken it intohis head that she is to be married to Lord ——, as soon 
as she recovers, and talks with high glee of the magnificent repairs 
going on at his former house in—— Square! He always accom- 
panies me to the door ; and sometimes writes me cheques for 50/. 
—which, of course, is a delusion only—as he has no banker, and 
few funds to put in his hands ; and at other times, slips a. shilling 
or a sixpence into my hand at leaving—thinking, doubuess, that he 
has given me a guinea. | 
Friday.—The idea of Miss Dudleigh’s rapidly approaching mar- 
riage continues still uppermost in her father’s head; and he is 
incessantly pestering her to make preparations for the event. To- 
day he appealed to me, and complained that she would not order 
her wedding-dress. te 
‘¢ Father, dear father !” said Miss Dudleigh, faintly, laying her 
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wasted hand on his arm,—‘ only be quiet a little, and I'll. begin to 
make it !—I’ll really set about it to-morrow!” He kissed her 
fondly, and then eagerly emptied his pockets of all the loose silver 
that was in them, telling: her to take it, and order the materials. I 
saw that there was something or other peculiar m the expression 
of Miss Dudleigh’s eye, in saying what she did—as if some sudden 
scheme had suggested itself to her. Indeed, the looks with which 
she constantly regards him, are such as I can find no adequate 
terms of description for. They bespeak blended anguish—appre- 
hension—pity—love—in short, an expression that haunts me wher- 
ever go. Oh, what a scene of suffering humanity !—a daughter's 
deathbed, watched by an idiot father ! | 
Monday.—lt now know what was Miss Dudleigh’s meaning, in 
assenting to her father’s proposal last Friday. I found, this morn- 
ine, the poor dear girl engaged on her shroud!—It is of fine mus- 
lin, and she is attempting to sew and embroider it. The people 
about her did all they could to dissuade her : but there was at last — 
no resisting her importunities. Yes!—there she sits, poor thing, — 
propped up by pillows, making frequent, but feeble, efforts to 
draw her needle through her gloomy work,—her father, the while, 
holding one end of the muslin, and watching her work with childish 
eagerness! Sometimes a tear will fall from her eyes while thus 
engaged. It did this morning. Mr Dudleigh observed it, and, 
turning to me, said, with an arch smile, ‘‘ Ah ha!—how is it that 
young ladies always cry about being married?” Oh, the look Miss 
Dudleigh gave me, as she suddenly dropped her work, and turned 
her head aside! ok. ' 
Saturday.—Mr Dudleigh is hard at work making his daughter a 
cowslip wreath, out of some flowers given him by his keeper. 
Whenl took my leave to-day, he accompanied me, as usual, 
down stairs, and led the way into the little parlour. He then shut 
the door, and told me in a lowowhisper, that he wished me to 
bring him an honest lawyer,—to make his will: for that he was 
going to settle 200,000/. upon his daughter !—of course I put him 
off with promises to look out for what he asked. It is rather re- 
markable, I think, that he has never once, in my hearing, made 
any allusion to his deceased wife. As I shook his hand at parting, 
he stared suddenly at me, and said—*‘ Doctor—Doctor! my daugh- 
ter is very slow in getting well—isn’t she?” 
Monday, July 25.—The suffering angel will soon leaye us and 
all her sorrows!—She is dying fast. She is very much altered in 
appearance, and has not power enough to speak in more than a 
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whisper—and that bat seldom. Her father sits gazing at her with 


‘a puzzled air, as if he did not know what to make of her unusual 


silence. He was a good deal vexed when she laid aside her ‘‘ wed- 
ding-dress ;” and tried to tempt her to resume it, by showing her 
a shilling! While I was sitting beside her, Miss Dudleigh, without 
opening her eyes, exclaimed, scarcely audible, ‘‘Oh! be kind to 
him! be kind to him! He won't be long here! He is very gentle!” 

——— evening.—llappening to be summoned to the neighbour- 
hood, I called a second time during the day on Miss Dudleigh. All 
was quiet when I entered the room. The narse was sitting at the 
window, reading ; and Mr Dudleigh occupied his usual place at the 
bedside, leaning over his daughter, whose arms were clasped to- 
sether round his neck. . 

‘‘ Hush! hush !”—said Mr Dudleigh, in a low whisper, as 1 ap- 
proached,—‘*Don’t make a noise—she’s asleep!’”’—Yes, she was 
ASLEEP—and to wake no more! Her snow-cold arms,—her fea- 
tures, which, on parting the dishevelled hair that hid them, I per- 


‘ceived to be fallen—told me that she was dead ! 


"She was buried in the same grave as her mother. Her wretched 
father, contrary to our apprehensions, made no disturbance what- 
ever while she lay dead. They told him that she was no more— 
but he did not seem to comprehend what was meant. He would 
take hold of her passive hand, gently shake it, and let it fall again, 
with a melancholy wandering stare, that was pitiable! THe sat at 
her coffin-side all day long,’and laid fresh flowers upon her every 
morning. Dreading lest some sudden paroxysm might ‘occur, if 
he was suffered to see the lid screwed down, and her remains re- 
moved, we gave him a tolerably strong opiate in some wine, on the 
morning of the funeral; and as soon as he was fast asleep, we pro- 
ceeded with the last sad rites, and committed to the cold and quiet 
erave another broken heart! 

Mr Dudleigh suffered himself to be soon after conveyed to a pri- 
vate asylum, where he had every comfort and attention requisite 
for his circumstances. He had fallen into profound melancholy, 
and seldom or never spoke to any one. He would shake me by 
the hand languidly when I called to see him, but hung down his 
head in silence, without answermg any of my cuestions. ) 

His favourite seat was a rustic bench beneath an ample syca- 
more-tree, in the green behind the house. Here he would sit for 
hours together, gazing fixedly in one direction, towards a rustic 
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church-steeple, and uttering deep sighs. No one interfered with 
him; and he took no notice of any one. One afternoon a gentle- 
man of foreign appearance called at the asylum, and in a hurried, 

‘faltering voice, asked if he could see Mr Dudleigh. A servant but 
newly engaged on the establishment, imprudently answered—“Cer- 
tainly, Sir. Yonder he is, sitting under the sycamore. He never 
notices any one, Sir.” The stranger—y oung Dudleigh} who had 
but that morning arrived from America—rushed past the servant 
into the garden ; and flinging down his hat, fell on one knee before 
his father, clasping his hands over his breast. Finding his father 
did not seem inclined to notice him, he gently touched him on the 
knee, and whispered—‘‘rarner!” Mr Dudleigh started at the 
sound—turned suddenly towards his son—looked him full in the 
face—fell back in his seat—and instantly expired! 


CHAPTER XXill. 


MOTHER AND SON. 


Tus is the last, and—it may be considered—most mournful 
extract from my Diary. It appears to me a touching and terrible 
disclosure of the misery, disgrace, and ruin consequent on Gam- 
piinc. Not that I imagine it possible, even by the most moving 
exhibition, to soften the more than nether millstone hardness of a 
gamester’s heart, or enable a voluntary victim to break from the 
meshes in which he has suffered himself*to be entangled; but the 
lamentable cries ascending from this pit of horror, may scare off 
those who are thoughtlessly approaching its brmk. The moral of 
the following events may be gathered up into a word or two:—Oh! 
be wise—and be wise in time ! 

I took more than ordinary pains to acquaint myself with the 
transactions which are hereafter specified ; and some of the means I 
adopted are occasionally mentioned, as I ¢9 on with the narrative. 
It may be as well to state, that the events detailed, are assigned a 
date which barely comes within the present century. I have rea- . 
son, nevertheless, to know, that at leastone of the guilty agents still 
survives to pollute the earth with his presence; and if that indivi- 
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dual should presume to gainsay any portion of the following nar- 
rative, his impotent efforts will meet with the disdain they merit! 


Mr Beauchamp came to the full receipt ofa fortune of two or three 
thousand .a-year, which, though hereditary, was at his absolute 
disposal, About the period of his return from those continental pere- 
srinations which are judged essential to complete an English gen- 
tleman’seducation. External circumstances seemed to combine in 
his favour. Happiness and honour in life were ensured him, at the 
cost of very nioderate exertions on his own part, and those requisite, 
not Lo originate, or continue his course—but only to guide it. No 

one was better apprized than himself, of the precise position he 
occupied in life; yet the apparent immunity from the cares and 
anxieties of life, which seemed irrevocably secured to him, instead 
of producing its natural effect ona well-ordered mind, of stimulating 
it to honourable action, led to widely different, most melancholy, 
but by no means unusual results,—a prostitution of his energies 
and opportunities to the service of fashionable dissipation. The res- 
traints to which, during a long minority, he had been subjected by 
his admirable mother, who nursed his fortune as sedulously, but 
more successfully, than she cultivated his mind and morals—served, 
alas! little other purpose than to whet his appetite for the pleasur- 
able pursuits to which he considered himself entitled, and from 
which he had been so lone and unnecessarily debarred. All these » 
forbidden fruits clustered before him im tempting, but unhallowed 
splendour, the instant that Oxford threw open its portals to receive 
him. He found there many spirits as ardent and dissatisfied with 
past restraints as ‘hinself. The principal features of his character 
were flexibility and credulity ; and his leadihe propensity—one that, 
like the wrath of Achilles?drew after it innumerable sorrows—the 
love of play. + 0 GILG 
The first false step he made was an unfortunate selection of a 
tutor; a man of agreeable and compliant manners, but. utterly 
worthless in pomt of moral character; one who had impoverished 
himself, when first at College, by gaming, but who, having learned 
‘< wisdom,” was now a subtle and cautious gamester.. He was one 
of a set of notorious ‘pluckers, among whom, shameful to relate, 
were found several young men of rank : and whose business it was 
to seek out freshmen for their dupes. Eccles—the name’ I shail 
give the tutor—was an able mathematician ; and that was the only 
thing that Beauchamp looked to in selecting him. Beauchamp got 
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{ 
regularly introduced to the set to which his tutor belonged ; but his 
mother’s lively and incessant surveillance put it out of his power to 
embarrass himself by serious losses. He was long enough, however, 
apprenticed to guilt, to form the habits and disposition of a game- 
ster. The cunning Eccles, when anxiously interrogated by Mrs 
Beauchamp about her son’s ‘general conduct, gave his pupil a 
flourishing character, both for moral excellence and literary at- 
tainments, and acquitted him of any tendency to the vices usually 
prevalent at College. ‘And all this, when Eccles knew that he had 
seen, but a few weeks before, among his pupil’s papers, copies of 
long bills, accepted payable on his reaching twenty-one—to the tune 
of 1500/. ; and farther, that he, the-tutor himself, was the holder 


‘of one of these acceptances , which ensured him 5001. for the 300U. 
he had kindly furnished for his pupil! His demure and plausible: 
air, quite took with the unsuspicious Mrs Beauchamp ; and she Gate 
thought it impossible shat her son could find a fitter companion to 


the Continent ! 

On young Beauchamp’s return to England, the first thing he did 
was to despatch his obsequious tutor into the country, to trumpet 
his pupil’s praises to his mother, and apprize her of his coming. 
The good old lady was in eestasies at the glowing colours in which 
her son’s virtues were painted by Eccles,—such uniform modera- 
Aion and prudence, amidst the seductive scenes of the Continent 
—such shining candour—such noble liberality!—In the fulness of 
her heart, Mrs Beauchamp promised the tutor, who was educated 
for the church, the next presentation to a living which was expected 
very shortly to fall vacant—as some ‘small return for the imvalu- 
able services he had rendered her son!” 

It was a memorable day when young Beauchamp arrived ’at the 
Hall in ——shire, stodd suddenly before his transported mother, 
in all the pride of person, and of apparent accomplishments.‘ ‘He 
was indeed a fine young fellow to look at. His well-cast features 
beamed with an expression of frankness and generosity ; and his 
manners were exquisitely tempered with cordiality and elegance. 
He had brushed the bloom off continental flowers, in passin and 
caught their slow and perfume. — 

“Tt was several minutes before hie ‘could disengage himself from 
the embraces of his mother, who laughed and wept by turns, and 
utteréd the most passionate exclamations of joy and affection.’ «Ob, 
that your poor old father could see you!” she sobbed; and almost 
cried herself into hysterics. Young Beauchamp was deeply moved 
with this display of parental tenderness. He saw and felt that his 
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mother’s whole soul was bound up with his own; and, with the 
rapid resolutions of youth, he bad in five minutes changed the 
whole course and scope of his life,—renounced the pleasures of 
London, and resolved to come and settle on his estates in the coun- 
try, live under the proud and fond eye of his mother, and, ina 
word, tread in the steps of his father. He felt suddenly imbued 
with the spirit of the good old English country gentleman, and re- 
solved to live the life of one. There was, however, a cause” in 
operation, and powerful operation, to bring about this change of 
feeling, to which f have not yet adverted. His cousin, Ellen Beau- 
champ, happened to be thought of by her aunt, as a fit person to 
be staying with her when her.son arrived. Yes—the little blue- 
eyed girl with whom he had romped fifteen years ago, now sat be- 
side him in the bloom of budding womanhood—her peachy cheeks 
alternately pale and flushed, as she saw her cousin’s inquiring eye 
settled upon her, and scanning her beautiful pr oportions. Mr 
Beauchamp took the very first opportunity he could seize of asking 
his mother, with we trepidation, ‘‘ whether Ellen was enga ged. ” 

‘* | think she is not,” replied his delighted mother, bursting into 
tears, and folding him in her arms—‘‘ but I wish somebody would 
take the earliest opportunity of domg so.” 

‘¢ Ah, ha!—Then she’s Mrs Beauchamp, junior!” replied her 
son, with enthusiasm. 

Matters were quickly, quietly, and effectually abrangedi to bring 
about that desirable end—as they always are, when all parties un- 
derstand one another ; and young Beauchamp made up his mind to 
appear in a new character—that of a’ quiet country gentleman, the 
friend and patron of an attached tenantry, and a promising aspirant 
after county honours. What is there in life like the sweet and 
freshening feelings of the wealthy young squire, stepping into the 
sphere of his hereditary honours and influence, and becoming at 
once the revered master of household and tenantry, grown gray in 
his father’s service—the prop of his family—and the ‘‘ rising man” 
in the county !. Young Beauchamp experienced these salutary and 
reviving feelings in their full force. ‘They diverted the current of 
his ambition into a new course, and enabled him keenly to appre- 
ciate his own capabilities. The difference between the life he had 
just determined on, and thatyhe had formerly projected, was simply 
—so to speak—the difference between being a Triton among min- 
nows, and a minnow among Tritons. At home, residing on his 
own property, surrounded by his own dependents, and by neigh- 
bours who were solicitous to secure his good graces, he could feef 
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and enjoy his own consequence. Thus, in every point of view, a 
country life appeared Legeiegie to-one in the “* gay and whirlpool 
crowded town.” 

There was, however, one individual at Hall, who. viewed 
these altered feelings and projects with no satisfaction—it was Mr 
Eccles. This mean and’selfish individual saw at once, that, in the 
event of these alterations being carried into effect, his own nefarious 
services would be instantly dispensed with, and a state of feelings 
brought into play, which would lead his pupil to look with disgust 
at the scenes to which he had been introduced at College, and on 
the continent. Heimmediately set to work to frustrate the plans of 
his pupil. He selected the occasion of his being sent for one morn- 
ing by Mr Beauchamp into his library, to commence operations. 
He was not discouraged, when his ci-devant pupil, whose eyes had 
really, as Eccles suspected, been. opened to the iniquity of his 
tutor’s doings, commenced thanking him in a cold and formal 
style for his past. services, and requested presentation of the bill 
he held against him for 500/., which he instantly paid. He then 
proceeded, without interruption from the mortified Eccles, to 
state his regrét at being unable to reward his services with a liv- 
ine, at present-; but that if ever it were in his power, he might 
rely on it, etc. etc. Mr Eccles, with astonishment, mentioned the 
living of which Mrs Beauchamp had promised him the reversion ; 
but received: an evasive reply from Mr Beauchamp, who was at 
length so much irritated at the pertinacity, and even the reproachful 
tone with which his tutor pressed his claim, that he said sharply, 
‘Mr Eccles, when my mother made you that promise, she never 
consulted me, in whose sole gift the living is. And besides, Sir, 
what did she know of our tricks at French Hazard, and Rouge et 
Noir? She must have thought your skill at play an odd recommen- 
dation for the duties of the Church.” High words, mutual recri- 
minations, and threats ensued, and they parted in anger. The 
tutor resolved to make his ‘‘ungrateful” pupil repent of his miscon- 
duct, and he lacked neither the tact nor the opportunities neces- 
sary for accomplishing his purpose. The altered demeanour of 
Mrs Beauchamp, together with the haughty and constrained civility 
of her son, soon warned Mr Eccles that his, departure from the 
Hall should not be delayed ; and he very shortly withdrew. 

Mr Beauchamp began to breathe freely, asit were, when the evil 
spirit, in his tutor’s shape, was no longer at his elbow, poisoning. 
his principles, and’ prompting him to vice and debauchery. He 
resolved, forthwith, to be all that his tutor had represented him to- 
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his mother ; and to atone for past vidisgeatsetal by a life of so- 
briety and virtue. All now went on smoothly and happily at the 
Hall. The new squire entered actively on the duties devolving 
upon him, and was engaged daily driving his beautiful cousin over 
his estate, and showing to his obsequious tenantry their future lady. 
On what trifling accidents do often the great changes. of life de- 
pend !—Mr Beauchamp, after a three months’ continuance in the 
country, was sent for by his solicitor to town, in order to complete 
the final arrangements of his estate; and which, he supposed, 
would occupy ‘him but a few days. That London visit led to his 
ruin! It may be recollected, that the execrable Eccles owed his 
pupil a grudge for the disappointment he had occasioned him, and 
the time and manner of his dismissal. What does the reader . 
imagine was the diabolical device he adopted, to bring about the 
utter ruin of his unsuspicious pupil? Apprized of Mr Beauchamp’s 
visit to London,—(Mr ‘Eccles had removed to lodgings but a little 
distance from the Hall, and was, of course, acquainted with the 
leading movements of the family,)—he wrote the following letter 
to a Baronet in London, with whom he had been very intimate as 

a ‘¢ Plucker” at Oxford—and who having ruined himself by his 
adios to play—equally in respect of fortune and character— 
was now become little else than a downright systematic sharper: — 

‘¢ DEAR Sin Enwarp, 

‘‘Young Beauchamp, one of our quondam pigeons at Oxford, 
who has just come of age, will be in London next Friday or Satur- 
day, and put up at his old hotel, the ——. | He will bear plucking. 
Verb. suf. The bird is somewhat shy—but you are a good shot. 
Don’t frighten him. He is giving up life, and going to turn saint! 
The fellow has used me cursedly ill; he has cut me quite, and re-_ 
fused me old Dr ——’s living. Ill make him repentit! I will, 
by ——! 


“Yours ever, most faithfully, ss 
Perer Eccies.”’ 
‘* ‘To Sir Epwarb STREIGHTON. 

‘“P. S. If Beauchamp plucks well, you won't press me for the 
trifle | owe—will you? Burn this note.” _ 

This infernal letter, which, by a singular concurrence of events, 
got into the hands where I saw it, laid the train for such a series of 
plotting and manoeuvring as in the end ruined peek Beauchamp, 
and gave Eccles his coveted revenge. 

When Beauchamp quitted the Hall, his mother and Ellen had the 
most solemn assurances that his stay in Rows would not be protract- 
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ed beyond the week. Nothing but this could quiet the good old 

lady's apprehensions, who expressed an unaccountable conviction 

that some calamity or other was about to assail their house. She 
had had a dreadful dream, she said! but when importuned to tell 
it, answered, that if Henry came safe home, then she would tell 
them her dream. In short, his departure was a scene of tears and 

- gloom, which left an impression of sadness on his own mind, that 
lasted all the- way up to town. On his arrival, he betook himself 
to his old place}; the —— Hotel, near Piccadilly ; and, in order to 
expedite his business as much as possible, appointed the evening of 
the very day of his arrival for a meeting with his solicitor. 

The morning papers duly apprized the world of the important 
fact, that ‘‘ Henry Beauchamp, Esquire, had arrived at ——’s from 
his seat in ——shire;” and scarcely ten minutes after he had read 
the officious annunciation at breakfast, his valet brought in the card 
of Sir Edward Streighton. 

‘Sir Edward Streighton !” exclaimed Beauchamp, with astonish- 
ment, laying down the card; adding, after a pause, with a cold and 

_ doubtful air, ‘‘ Show in Sir Edward of course.” 
4 In a few moments the Bar onet was ushered into the roem—made 
a up to his old “friend,” with great cordiality, and expressed a 

_ thousand winning civilities.. He: was attired in a style of fashion- 

able negligence ; and his pale, emaciated features ensured him, at 

least, the show of a welcome, with which he would uot otherwise 
have been greeted ; for Beauchamp, though totally ignorant of the 
F present pursuits and degraded character of his visitor, had seen 
enough of him in the heyday of dissipation, to avoid a renewal of 
their mtimacy. Beauchamp was touched with the air of) languor 
and exhaustion assumed by Sir Edward, and asked ira after bis 
health. 

The wily Baronet nntnived to keep him occupied with that topic. 
for nearly an hour, till -he fancied he had established an interest 
for himself in his destined victim’s heart. He: told him, with a 
languid smile, that the moment he saw Beauchamp’s arrival in’ the 
papers, he had hurried, ill as he was, to pay a visit to his “old 
chum,” and ‘* talk over old times.” “In short, after laying out all 
his powers of conversation, he so interested and delighted his 
quondam associate, that he extorted a reluctant promise from Beau- 
champ to dine with him the next evening, on the plausible pretext 
of his being in too delicate health to venture out himself at night- 
lime. Sir ‘Edward departed, apparently in a low mood, but really 
exulting in the success with which he considered he had opened 
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his infernal campaign. He hurried to the house of one of his com- 
rades in guilt, whom he invited to dinner on the morrow. Now, 
the fiendish object of this man, Sir Edward Streighton, in asking 
Beauchamp to dinner, was to revive in his bosom the half-extin- 
guished embers of his love for play! There are documents now 
in existence to show that Sir Edward and his companions had made 
the most exact calculations of poor Beauchamp’s property, and 
even arranged the proportions in which the expected spoils were 
to be shared among the complotters! The whole conduct of the 
affair was intrusted, at his own instance, to Sir Edward; who, with 
a smile, declared that he ‘knew all the crooks and crannies of 
young Beauchamp’s heart;” and that he had already settled his 
scheme of operations. He was himself to keep for some time in 
the back ground, and on no occasion to come forward till he was 
sure of his prey. 

At the appointed hour, Beauchamp, though not without having 
experienced some misgivings in the course of the day, found him- 
self seated at the elegant and luxurious table of. Sir Edward, in 
company with two of the Baronet’s ‘‘ choicest spirits.” It would 


be superfluous to pause over the exquisite wines, and luscious — 


cookery, which were placed in requisition for the occasion, or the 


various piquant and brilliant conversation that flashed around the — 
table. Sir Edward was a man of talent and observation ; and foul - 
as were the scenes in which he had latterly passed his life, was full 


of rapid and brilliant repartee, and piquant sketches of men and 


manners, without end. Like the poor animal whose palate is for a 


moment tickled with the bait alluring it to destruction, Beauchamp 
was in ecstasies! There was, besides, such a flattering deference 
paid to every thing that fell from his lips—so much eager curiosity 
excited by the accounts he gave of one or two of his foreign ad- 


. ventures—such, an interest taken in the arrangements he con- | 


templated for augmenting his estates in——shire, etc., etc. that 
Beauchamp never felt better pleased with himself, nor with his 
companions. About eleven o'clock, one of Sir Edward's friends 
proposed a rubber at whist, ‘‘ thinking they had all of them talked 
one another hoarse,” but Sir Edward promptly negatived it. The 
proposer insisted, but Sir Edward coldly repeated his refusal. “J 
am not tired of my friends’ conversation, though they may be of 
mine! And I fancy, Beauchamp,” he continued, shaking his head 
with a serious air, ‘‘ you and I have burnt our fingers too often at 
college, to be desirous of renewing our pranks.” 

‘* Why, good God, Sir Edward!” rejoined the proposer, ‘‘ what 
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do you mean? Arve you insinuating that I am fond of deep play ? 
—I, I that have been such a sufferer?” How was it that such 
shallow trickery could not be seen through by a man who knew 
any thing of the world? The answer is obvious—the victim’s pe- 
netration had deserted him: Flattery and wine—what will they not 
lead aman to?. In short, the farce was so ‘well kept up, that Beau- 
champ, fancying he alone stood in the way of the evening’s amuse- 
ments, felt himself called upon to *‘beg they would not consult him, 

if they were disposed for a rubber : as he would make a hand with 
the greatest pleasure imaginable.” The proposer and his friend 
looked appealingly to Sir Edward. 

**Qh! God forbid that I should hinder you, since you're all so 
disposed,”’ said the Baronet, with a polite air; and in a few minutes 
the four friends were seated at the whist table. Sir Edward was 
obliged to send out and buy, or borrow cards! ‘‘He really so 
seldom,” etc. ‘especially in his poor health,” etc.! There was 

ie nothing whatever, in the conduct of the game, calculated to arouse 
ea a spark of suspicion. The three confederates acted their parts to 
ac a ic tion, and maintained throughout the matter-of-fact, listless 
as of men who have sat down to cards, each out of complaisance 
tot he others. At the end of the second rubber, which was a long 
bit one, they paused a while, rose, and betook themselves to refresh- 
cs a 

: SL capky the way, Apsley,” said Sir Edward, suddenly, ‘‘have 
oe ou tein how that extraordinary affair of General ——’s ter- 
 minated?” : 

“Decided against him,” was the reply; but I think wrongly. 
At ——’s,” naming a celebrated coterie, ‘‘ where the affair was 
ultimately canvassed, they were equally divided in opinion; and on 
the strength of it the General swears he won't pay.” 

“‘It is certainly one of the most singular things in the world!” 

“<Pray, what might the disputed point be?” inquired Beauchamp, 
sipping a glass of liqueur. ; 

“‘Oh, merely a bit of town tittle-tattle,” replied Sir Edward, 
carelessly, ‘‘about a’‘Rouge et Noir bet between Lord —— and 
General ——, Idare say, you would feel no interest in it what- 
ever.’ 

But Beauchamp did feel interested enough to press his host for 
an account of the matter; and he pr Beonits. found himself listen- 
ing toa story told most graphically by Sir Edward, and artfully 
calculated to interestand inflame the passions of his hearer. Beau- 
champ drank in eagerly every word. He could not help iden- 
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tifyine himself with the parties spoken of. A satanic smile 
flickered occasionally over the countenances of the conspirators, as 
they belield these unequivocal indications that their prey was en- 
tering their toils. Sir Edward represented the hinge of the story 
to be a moot point at Rouge et Noir :'and when he had concluded, 
an animated discussion arose. Beauchamp took an active part in 
the dispute, siding with Mr Apsley. Sir Edward got flustered! and 
began to express himself rather heatedly. Beauchamp also felt him- 
self kindling, and involuntarily cooled his ardour with glass after 
glass of the wine’that stood before him. Atlength, out leaped a bold 
bet from Beauchamp, that he would make the same point with 
General ——. Sir Edward shrugged his shoulders, and, with a 
smile, ‘declined winning his money,’ on a poimt clear as the 
noonday sun! Mr. Hillier, however, who was of Sir Edward’s 
opinion, instantly took Beauchamp ; ; and, for the symmetry of the 
thing, Apsley and Sir Edward, in spite of the latter’s pr otestation 
to Beauchamp, betted highly on their respective opinions. Se 

0 ee an meeenone to. the establish meat 


a all four Saeed: 
The reader need not fear that I am going to dilate a mn 
sickening horrors of a modern ‘‘ Hell!” for mto such a place 
Beauchamp find. himself introdyced. The infernal splendour: 
scene by which he was surrounded, smote his soul with a sense of 
guilty awe the moment he entered, flushed though he was, and um=~ 
steady, with wine. A spectral recollection of his mother and Ellen, 
wreathed with the haloes of virtue and purity, glanced across his 
mind; and for a moment he thought himself really in hell! © Sick 
and faint, he sat down for a few seconds at an unoccupied table. 
He felt half determined to ‘rush out from the room. His kind 
friends perceived his agitation. Sir Edward asked him if he were 
ill? But Beauchamp, with a sickly smile, referred his sensations 
to a heated room, and the unusual quantity of wine he had drunk. 
Half ashamed of himself, and dreading theirybanter, he presently 
rose from his seat, and declared himself recovered. After. standing 
some time beside the Rouge et Noir table, where tremendous 
stakes were playing for, amidst profound and agitating silence— 
where he marked the sallow features of General —— and Lord ——, 
the parties implicated in the affair mentioned at Sie Edward’s table, 
and who, having & arranged their dispute, were now over head and 
ears in a new transaction—the four friends withdrew to”one of the 
. 4 
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private tables to talk over their bet. Alas! halftan-hour’s time 
beheld them all at Hazard ‘Beauchamp playing ! and with excite- 
ment and enthusiasm equalling any one’s intheroom. Sir Edward 
maintained the negligent and reluctant air of a man overpersuaded 
into acquiescence inthe wishes of his companions. Every time that 
Beauchamp shook the fatal dice-box, the pale face of his mother 
looked at him ; yet still he shook, and still he threw—for he won 
freely from Apsley and Hillier. About four o’clock he took his 
departure, with bank-notes in his pocket-book to the amount 
of 9ol., as his evening’s winning. 

He walked home to his hotel, weary and depressed in’ spirits, 
ashamed and enraged at his own weak compliances and irresolution. 
The thought suddenly struck him, however, that he would make 
amends for his misconduct, by appropriating the whole of his un- 
hallowed gains to the purchase of jewellery for his mother and 
cousin. Relieved by this consideration, he threw himself on his 
bed, and slept, though uneasily, till a late hour in the morning. 
His first thought on waking was the last that had occupied his mind’ 
over-night ; but it was ina moment met by another and more 
startling reflection,—What would Sir Edward, Hillier, and Apsley 
_ think of him, drageing them to play, and winning their money, 
i! ee jithout giving them an opportunity of retrieving their losses! The 
' more he thought of it, the more was he embarrassed; and, as he 
~~ tossed about on his bed, the suspicion flashed'across his disturbed 
“mind, that he was embroiled sith gamblers. With what credit 

gould he skulk from the attack he had himself provoked? “Per- 

plexed and agitated with the dilemma he had drawn upon himself, 
he came to the conclusion, that, at all events, he must invite the 

Baronet and his friends to dinner that day, and give them their 

revenge, when he might retreat with honour, and for ever. Every 

one who reads these pages will anticipate the event. ) 

Gaming is a magical stream; if you do but wade far enough into 
it, to wet the soles of your feet, there is an influence m the waters, 
which draws you irresistibly in, deeper and deeper, till you are 
sucked into the roaring vortex, and perish. If it were nol unduly 
paradoxical, one might say with respect to gaming, that he has 
come to the end, who has made a beginning! 

Mr Beauchamp postponed the business which he. had himecl? 
fixed for transaction that evening, and received Sir. Edward—who 
had found out that he could now venture from hdine. at nights—and 
his two friends, with all appearance of cheerfulness and cordiality. 
In his heart he felt ill at ease ; but his uneasiness vanished with ever Vy 
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elass of wine he drank. lis guests were all men of conversation ; 
and they took care to select the most interesting topics. Beauchamp 
was delighted. Some slight laughing allusions were made by Hil- 
lier and Apsley to their overnight’s adventure ; but Sir Edward 
coldly characterised it as an ‘‘ absurd affair,” and told them, they 
deserved to suffer as they did. This was exactly the signal for 
which Beauchamp -had long been waiting; and he proposed in a 
moment that cards and dice should be brought in to finish the even- 
ing with. Hillier and Apsley hesitated : Sir Edward looked at 
his watch, and talked of the opera. Beauchamp, however, was 
peremptory, and down they all sat—and to Hazard! Beauchamp 
was fixedly determined to lose that evening a hundred pounds, in- 
clusive of his overnight’s winnings; and veiled his purpose so flim- 
sily, that his opponents saw in a moment ‘‘ what he was after.” 
Mr Apsley laid down the dice-box with a haughty air, and said, 
‘Mr Beauchamp, I do not understand you, Sir. You are play- 
ing neither with boys nor swindlers.: and be pleased, besides, 
to recollect at whose instance we sat down to this evening's ie 
zard.” 

Mr Beauchamp laughed it off, and protested he did his best. 


Apsley, apparently satisfied, resumed his play, and their victim felt 
himself in their meshes—that the ‘‘ snare of the fowler was upon — 
They played with various success for about two hours; and — 


99 


him. 
Sir Edward was listlessly intimating his intention to have a throw 

for the first time, ‘‘ for euipanhoe sake,” when a card of a young 

nobleman, one of the most profligate of the profligate set whom 
Beauchamp had known at Oxford, was brought in. 

"+ Ah! Lord——!” exclaimed Sir Edward, with joyful surprise, 

‘*an age since I saw him!—How very strange—how fortunate that 

I should happen to be here!—Oh, come, Beauchamp,”—seeing 

his host disposed to utter a frigid *‘ not at home,”—‘‘ come, must 

ask him in! The very best fellow in life!” Now Lord——and 

Sir Edward were bosom friends, equally unprincipled, and that 


very morning had they arranged this most unexpected visit of his . 


Lordship! Assoonas the ably sustained excitement and enthusiasm 
of his Lordship had subsided, he of course assured them that he 
should leave immediately, unless they proceeded: with their play, 
and he stationed himself as an onlooker beside Beauchamp. 

The infernal crew now began to see they had it ‘‘ all their own 
way.” Their tactics might have been finally frustrated, had Beau- 
champ but possessed sufficient moral courage to yield to the loud 
promptings of his better judgment, and firmly sy to Stop 
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in time. Alas! however, he had taken into his bosom the torpid 
snake, and keptit there till it revived. In the warmth of excitement 
he forgot his fears, and his decaying propensities to play were ra- 
pidly resuscitated. Before the evening’s close he had entered into 
the spirit of the game with as keen a relish as a pro! feaced gamester ! 
With a sort of frenzy, he proposed bets, which the cautious Baronet 
and his coadjutors hesitated, and at last refused, to take! About 
three o'clock they separated, and, on making up accounts, they 
found that so equally had profit and loss been shared, that no one 
had lost or gamed more than 20/. Beauchamp accepted a seat in 
Lord ——’s box at the opera for the next evening ; and the one 
following that he engaged to dine with Apsley. After his guests had 
retired, he betook himself to bed, with comparatively none of those 
heart smitings which had kept him sleepless the night before. The 
men with whom he had been playing were evidently no professional 
gamblers, and he felt himself safe in their hands. 

To the opera, pursuant to promise, he went, and to Apsley’s. 
At the former he recognised several of his college acquaintance ; 
and at the latter’s house he spent a delightful evening, never having 

_ said better things, and never being more flatteringly attended to ; 
and the night's social enjoyment was wound up with a friendly chibe 
ber for stakes laughably small. This was Sir Edward’s scheme, 
-for he was not, it will be recollected, to ‘‘ frighten the bird.” 'The 
doomed Beauchamp retired to rest, better satisfied with himself and 
his friends than ever; for he had transacted a little real business 

during the day ; written two letters to the country, and despatched 

“them, with a pair of magnificent bracelets to Ellen; played the 
whole evening at unpretending whist, and won two guineas, instead 
of accompanying Lord —— and Hillier to the establishment in —— 
Street, where he might have lost hundreds. A worthy old English 
Bishop says, ‘‘ The devil then maketh sure of us, when we do make | 
sure of ourselves,” —a wise maxim! Poor Beauchamp now began 
to feel confidence in his own str ength of purpose. Hethoughthe had 
been weighed in the balance, and not found wanting. He wasas 
deeply convinced as ever of the pernicious effects of an inordinate 
love of play: buthadhe that passion? No! Herecollected the health- 
fulthrill of horror and disgust with which he listened to Lord ——’s 
entreaties to accompany him to the eamine-house, and was satis- 
fied. He took an early opportunity of writing home, to apprize 
his mother and cousin that he intended to continue in town a month 
or six weeks, and assigned satisfactory reasons for his protracted 
stay. He wrote in the warmest terms to both of them, and said he 
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should be counting the days till he threw himself into their arms. 
‘¢ Tis this tiresome Twister, our attorney, that must answer for my 
long stay. There is no quickening his phleematic disposition! 
When I would hurry ‘and press him, he shrugs his shoulders, and 
says there's no doing law by steam. He says he fears the Chancery 
affairs will prove very tedious ; and they are in such a state just 
now, that, were I to return into the country, I should be summoned 
up to town again in a twinkling. Now I am here, I will get all this 
business fairly off my hands. So, by this day six weeks, dearest 
coz, expect to see at your feet, yours eternally,—H. B.” 

But, alas! that day saw Beauchamp in a new and startling cha- 
racter—that of an infatuated gamester!—During that fatal six 
weeks, he had lost several thousand pounds, and had utterly ne- 
lected the business which brought him up to town,—for his whole 
heart was with French Hazard and Rouge et Noir! Even his out- 
ward appearance had undergone a strange alteration. His cheeks 
and forehead wore ‘the sallow hue of dissipation—his eyes were 
weak and bloodshot—his hands trembled—and every movement ~ 
indicated the highest degree of nervous irritability. He had be- 
come vexed and out of temper with all about him, but especially 
with himself, and never could ‘‘ bring himself up to par” till seven 
or eight o'clock in the evening, at dinner, when he was warming 
with wine. The first thing in the mornings, also, he felt it neces- 
sary to fortify himself against the agitations of the day, by a smart 
draught of brandy or liqueur! If the mere love of temporary ex- 
citement had been sufficient, in the first instance, to allure him o 
to play, the desire for retrieving his losses now supplied a stronger 
motive for persevering in his dangerous and destructive career. 
Ten thousand pounds, the lowest amount‘of his losses; was a sum 
he could not afford to lose, without very serious: inconvenience: 
Gracious God !—what would his aged-mother—what would Ellen 
say, if they knew the mode and amount of his losses? The thought 
distracted:‘him! He had drawn out of tis banker's hands all the 
floating balance he had placed there on arriving in town ; and, in 
short, he had been at last compelled to. mortgage one of his fa: 
vourite estates for’ 8000/1. ;—and how to. conceal the transaction 
from his méther, ‘without making desperate and successful efforts 
to recover himself at play, he did not know: He had now got in- 
extricably involved with Sir Edward and his set, who never ‘al- 
lowed him a moment’s time to come to himself, but were ever ready 
with diversified sources of amusement.. Under their damned tu 
ielage, Beauchamp commenced the systematic life of a ‘‘ man about 
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town,” —in all, except the fouler and grosser vices, to which, I be- 
lieve, he was never addicted. | | 

His money flew about in all directions. He never went to the 
establishment in —— Street, but his overnight’s 1.0.U’s stared 
him in the face the next morning like reproachful fiends !—and he 
was daily accumulating bills at the fashionable tradesmen’s, whom 
he gave higher prices, to ensure longer credit. While he was com- 
pelled to write down confidentially to old Pritchard, his agent, for 
money, almost every third or fourth post, his correspondence with 
his mother and cousin gradually slackened, and hisletters, short as 
they were, indicated effort and constraint on the part of the writer. _ 
It was long, very long, before Mrs Beauchamp suspected that any 
thing was going wrong. She was completely cajoled by her son’s 
accounts of the complicated and harassing affairs in Chancery, and 
considered that circumstance fully to account for the brevity and, 
infrequency of his letters.. The quicker eyes of Ellen, however, 
soon saw, in the chilling shortness and formality of his letters to 
her, that even if his regard for her personally were not diminishing,, 
he had discovered such pleasurable objects in town, as enabled him 
to bear, with great fortitude, the pangs of absence ! 

Gaming exerts a deadening influence upon all the faculties of 
the soul, that are not immediately occupied in its dreadful service. 
The heart it utterly withers; and it was not long, therefore, before 
Beauchamp was. fully aware of the altered state ‘of his feelings 
towards his cousin,-and satisfied with them. Play—play—PLAY, 
was the name of his new and tyrannical mistress! Need I utter 
such common-places as to say, that the more Beauchamp played, 
the more he lost’; that the more he lost, the deeper he played ; and 
that the less chance there was, the more reckless he became ?—I 
cannot dwell on this dreary portion of my narrative. | It is suffi- 
cient to inform the reader, that employed in the way I have men- 
tioned, Beauchamp protracted his’ stay in London to five. months. 
During this time he had actually gambled away THREE-FouRTHS. of 
his whole fortune.’ He was now both ashamed and afraid of réeturn- 
ing home. Letters from his poor mother:and Ellen accamulated 
upon him, .and oftemlay for weeks unanswered. Mrs Beauchamp 
had once remonsirated with him on his allowing any of his affairs 
to keep him so long in town under the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed with respect to Ellen ; ; but She received such 
a tart reply from her son, as effectually prevented her future in- 
terference. She began to grow very uneasy—and to suspect that 
something or other unfortunate had happened to her son. Her 
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fears hurried her into a disregard of his menaces; and at length 
she wrote up privately to Mr Twister, to know what was the state 
of affairs, and what kept Mr Beauchamp so harassingly employed. 
The poor old lady received for answer—the attorney knew of no- 
thing that need have detained Mr Beauchamp in town beyond a 
week; and that he had not been at Mr Twister’s office for several 
months ! 

Pritchard, Mr Beauchamp’s agent, was a quiet and faithful fel- 
low, and managed all his master’s concerns with the utmost punc- 
tualityand secrecy. He had been elevated from the rank of a com- 
mon servant in the family to his present office, which he had filled 
for thirty years, with unspotted credit. He had been a great fa- 
vourite with old Mr Beauchamp, who committed him to the kind- 
ness of Mrs Beauchamp, and requested her to continue him in his 
office till his son arrived at his majority. The good old man was 
therefore thoroughly identified with the family interests; and it 
was natural that he should feel both disquietude and alarm at the 
demands for money, unprecedented in respect of amount and fre- 
quency, made by Mr Beauchamp during his stay in town. He was 
kept in profound darkness as to the destination of the money ; and 
confounded at having to forward up to London the title-deeds and 
papers relating to most of the property. ‘‘ What can my young 
squire be driving at?” said Pritchard to himself; and as he could 
devise no satisfactory answer, he began to fume and fret, and to 
indulge in melancholy speculations. He surmised that ‘‘ all was not 
going on right at London,” for he was too much a man of business 
to be cajoled by the flimsy reasons assigned by Mr Beauchamp for 
requiring the estate papers. | He began to suspect that his young 
‘master was ‘‘ taking to bad courses ;” but being enjoined silence at 
his peril, he held his tongue, and, shrugging his shoulders, *‘ hoped 
the best.” Te longed every day to make, or find, an opportunity 
for communicating with his old: mistress ; yet how could he break 
his master’s confidence, and risk the threatened penalty !—He re- 
ceived, however, a letter one morning which decided him. The 
fearful contents were as follows :— 

‘Dear and faithful old Pritchard,—There are now only two 
ways in which you can show your regard for me—profound secrecy, 
and immediate attention to my directions. Ihave been engaged 
for some time in extensive speculations in London, and have been 
dreadfully unfortunate. 1 must have fifteen, or, at the very low- 
est, ten thousand pounds, by this day week, or be ruined ; and! pur- 
pose raising that sum by a mortgage on my property in ——shire. 


f 
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T can see no other possible way of meeting my engagements, 
without compromising the character of our family—the ho- 
nour of my name. Let me, therefore, have all the needful pa- 
pers in time, in two days’ time at the latest. —Dear old man !—for 
the love of God, and the respect you bear my father’s memory, 
keep all this to yourself, or consequences may follow, which I 
tremble to think of! I am, ete. ete. 
a ‘¢ Henry BeaucHamp.”’ 
‘*____Hotel, 4.o’clock, a. m.”’ 

This letter was written with evident hurry and trepidation ; but 
not with more than its perusal occasioned the affrighted steward. 
He dropped it from his hands, elevated them and his eyes towards 
heaven, and turned deadly pale. He trembled from head to foot ; 
and the only words he uttered were in a low moaning tone, ‘‘ Oh, 
my poor old master! Wouldn't it raise your bones out of the 
grave ?”—Could he any longer delay telling his mistress of the 
dreadful pass things were come to? 

After an hour or two spent in terror and tears, he resolved, come 
what might, to set off for the Hall, seek an interview with Mrs 
Beauchamp, and disclose every thing. He had scarcely got half 
way, when he was met by one of the Hall servants who stopped 
him, sayine—‘‘ Oh, Mr Steward, I was coming down for you. 
Mistress is in a way this morning, and wants to see you directly.” 

The old man hardly heard him out, and hurried on as fast as 
possible to the Hall, which was pervaded with an air of excitement 
and suspense. He was instantly conducted into Mrs Beauchamp’s 
private room. ‘The good old lady sat in hergeasy-chair, her pallid 
features full of grief, and her gray locks straying in disorder from 
under the border of her cap. Every limb was ina tremor. On 
one side of her sat Ellen, in the same agitated condition as her 
aunt; and on the other stood a table, with brandy, hartshorn, etc., 
and an open letter. 

‘« Be seated, Pritchard,” said the old lady, faintly. The steward 
placed his chair beside the table. ‘‘Why, what is the matter with 
you, Pritchard?” inquired Miss Beauchamp, startled by the agita- 
tion and fright manifested in the steward’s countenance. He drew 
his hand across his forehead, and stammered that he was grieved 
to see them in such trouble, when he was interrupted by Mrs Beau- 
champ putting the open letter into his hand, and telling him to 
read it. The steward could scarcely adjust his glasses ; for he 
trembled like an aspen leaf. He read— 
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‘¢ MADAM, 

‘“ My client, Lady Hester Gripe, having consented to advance a 
farther surn of 22,0001. to Mr Henry Beauchamp, your son, on 
mortgage of his estates in——shire, I beg to know whether you 
have any annuity or rent-charge issuing therefrom, and if so, to 
what amount. I beg you will consider this inquiry strictly confi- 
dential, as between Lady Hester and Mr Beauchamp, or the nego- 
tiations will be broken off ; for her ladyship’s extreme caution has 
induced me to break through my promise to Mr Beauchamp, of 
not allowing you, or any one else, to know of the transaction. As, 
however, Mr Beauchamp said, that even if you did know, it was 
not of much consequence, I presume I have not gone very far wrong 
in yielding to her ladyship’s importunities. May I bee the favour 
of areply, per return of post? I have the honour, etc. etc. etc. 

‘¢ Furnival’s Inn, London.” 

Before the staggered steward had got through half this letter, he 
was obliged to lay it down for a moment or two, to recover from 
his trepidation. 

‘¢ A FARTHER Sum!” he muttered. He wiped the cold perspira- 
tion from his forehead, dashed out the tears from his half-blinded 
eyes, and resumed his perusal of the letter, which shook in his 
hands. Noone spokeasyllable ; and when he had finished reading, 
he laid down the letter in silence. Mrs Beauchamp sat leaning 
back in her chair, with her eyes closed. She murmured something, 
which the straining ear of the steward could not catch. 

‘¢ What was my Lady saying, Miss?” he inquired. Miss Beau- 
champ shook her head, without speaking or removing her hand- 
kerchief from her face. 

‘¢ Well, God’s holy will be done!” exclaimed Mrs Beauchamp, 
feebly, tasting a little brandy and water ; ‘‘ but Pm afraid my poor 
Henry—and all of us—are ruimed !” 

‘‘God grant not, my Lady! Oh, don’t—don’tsay so, my Lady !” 
sobbed the steward, dropping involuntarily upon his knees, and 
elevating his clasped hands upwards.—‘‘’Tis true, my Lady,” he 
continued, ‘‘ Master Henry—for I can’t help calling him so—has 
been a little wildin London—but all is not yet gone—obh, no, my 
Lady, no!” 

*¢ You must, of course, have known all along of his domgs—you 
must, Pritchard!” said Mrs Beauchamp, in a low tone. 

‘¢ Why yes, my Lady, I have—but I’ve gone down on my knees 
every blessed night, and prayed that I might find a way of letting 
you know’ —— 
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““Why could you inot have told me?” inquired Mrs Beauchamp, 
looking keenly at the steward. 

As Because, my Lady, I was his steward, ia bound to keep his 
confidence. He would have discharged me the moment I had open- 
ed my lips: he told me so often! ” 

Mrs Beauchamp made no reply. She saw the worthy man’s di- 
lemma, and doubted not his integrity, though s he had entertained 
momentarily a suspicion of his guilty acquiescence. 

‘‘ Have you ever heard, Pritchard, now the money has gone in 
London?” 

‘* Never a breath, my Lady, that I could rely on.” 

‘* What have you heard?—That he frequents gaming-houses ?” 
inquired Mrs Beauchamp, her features whitening as she went on. 
The steward shook his head. There was another mournful pause. 

‘* Now, Pritchard,” said Mrs Beauchamp, with an effort to mus- 
ter up all her calmness—‘‘ tell me, as in the sight of God, how 
much money has my son made away with since he left ?” 

The steward paused and hesitated. 

“*T must not be trifled with, Pritchard,” continued Mrs Beau- 
champ, solemnly, and with increasing agitation. The steward 
seemed calculating a moment. 

‘¢Why, my Lady, if I must be ie I'm afraid that twenty thou- 
sand pounds would not cover ’’— 

*“' TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS!” sertviniad Miss Beauchamp, spring- 
ing out of her chair wildly; but her attention was in an instant ab- 
sorbed by her aunt, who, on hearing the sum named by the stew- 
ard, after moving her fingers for a moment or two, as if she were 
trying to speak, suddenly fell back in her seat, and swooned. 

To describe the scenes of consternation and despair which ensued, 
would be impossible. Mrs Beauchamp’s feelings were several times 
urging her on the very borders of madness ; and Miss Beauchamp 
looked the image of speechless, breathless horror. At length, 

‘however, Mrs Beauchamp succeeded in overcoming her feelings— 
for she was a woman of unusual strength of mind—and imstantly 
addressed herself to meet the naked horrors of the case, and see if 
it were possible to‘discover or apply a remedy. After a day’s an- 
xious thought, and the show of a consultation with her distracted 
niece, she decided on the line of operation she intended to pursue. 

To return, however, to her son: Things went on as might be 
supposed from the situation in which we left him, worse and worse. 
Poor Beauchamp’s life might justly be said to be a perpetual frenzy 
—passed in alternate paroxysms of remorse, despair, rage, fear, 
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and all the other baleful passions that can tear and distract the hu- 
man soul. He had become stupified, and could not fully compre- 
hend the enormous ruin which he had precipitated upon himseli— 
crushing at once ‘‘mind, body, and estate.” His motions seemed 
actuated by a species of diabolical influence. He saw the nest of 
hornets which he had lit upon, yet would not forsake the spot! 
Alas! Beauchamp was not the first Who has felt the fatal fascination 
of play, the utter obliviousness of consequences which it induces! 
The demons who fluttered about him, no longer thought of mask- 
ing themselves, but stood boldly in all their naked hideousness be- 
fore him. For weeks together he had one continual run of bad 
luck, yet still he lived and gambled on from week to week, from 
day to day, from hour to hour, in the delusive hope of recovering 
himself. His heart was paralysed—its feelings all smothered be- 
neath the perpetual pressure of a gamester’s anxieties. It is not, 
therefore, difficult-for the reader to conceive the ease with which 
he dismissed the less and less frequently intrudmg images—the ta 
reproachful faces—of his mother and cousin! 

Sir Edward Streighton, the most consummate tactician, sure, 
that ever breathed, had won thousands from Beauchamp, without 
affording him a tangible opportunity of breaking with him. On - 
the contrary, the more Beauchamp became involved—the deeper 
he sank into the whirlpool of destruction—the closer he clung to Sir 
Edward; as if clinging to the devil in hell, would save one from its 
fires! The wily Baronet had contrived to make himself, in a man- 
ner, indispensable to Beauchamp. It was Sir Edward, who taught 
him the quickest way of turning lands into cash—Sir Edward, who 
familiarized him with the correctest principles of betting and hand- 
ling the dice—Sir Edward, who put him in the way of evading and 
defying his minor creditors—Sir Edward, who feasted and féted 
him out of bis bitter ennui and thoughts of ——shire—Sir 
Edward, who lent him hundreds at a moment’s warning, and gave 
him the longest credit ! 

Is it really conceivable that Beauchamp could not see through 
the plausible scoundrel? inquires, perhaps, a reader. No, he did 
not—till the plot began to develope itself in the latter acts of the 
tragedy! And even when he did, he still went on—and cn—and 
on—trusting that in time he should outwit the subtle devil. Though 
he was a little shocked at finding himself so easily capable of such 
a thing, he resolved at last, in the forlorn hope of retrieving his cir- 
cumstances, to meet fraud with fraud. A delusion not uncommon 
among the desperate victims of gambling, is the notion that they 
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have suddenly hit on\some trick by which they must infallibly win. 
This is the ignis fatuus which often lights them to the fatal verge. 
Such a crotchet had latterly been flitting through the fancy of Beau- 
champ; and one night--or rather morning—after revolving the 
scheme over and over again in his racked brain, he started out of 
bed, struck a light, seized a pack of cards, and, shivering with cold 
—for it was winter—sat calculating and manceuvring with them 
till he had satisfied himself of the accuracy of his plan; when he 
threw them down, blew out his candle, and leaped into bed again 
in a fit of guilty ecstasy. The more he turned the project in his 
mind, the more and more feasible did it appear. He resolved to 
intrust no one breathing with his secret. Confident of success, and 
that with but little effort he had itin his power to break the bank, 
whenever, and as often as he pleased—he determined to put his 
plan into execution in a day or two, on a large scale; stake every 
penny he could possibly scrape together, and win triumphantly. 
He instantly set about procuring the requisite funds. His attorney 
—a gambler himself, whom he had latterly picked up, at the in- 
stance of Hillier, as ‘‘a monstrously convenient fellow,’’—soon con- 
trived to cash his I.0.U.’s to the amount of 5000/., on discovering 
that he had still available property in ——shire, which he learned 
at a confidential interview with the solicitor in Furnival’s Inn, who 
was negotiating the loan of 22,000/. from Lady Gripe*. He re- 
turned to make the hazardous experiment on the evening of the 
day on which he received the 5000. from his attorney. On the 
morning of that day he was, farther, to hear from his steward in 
the country respecting the mortgage of his last and best property. 
That was a memorable—a terrible day to Beauchamp. — It began 
with doubt—suspense—disappomtment; for, after awaiting the call 
of the postman, shaking with agitation, he caught a glimpse of his 
red jacket passing by his door—on the other side of the street... Al- 
most frantic, he threw up the window, and called out to him—but 
the man had ‘‘none to-day.” Beauchamp threw himself on his 
sofa, inagony unutterable. It was the first. time that old Pritchard 
had ever neglected to return an answer in course of post, when 
never so slightly requested. A thousand fears assailed him. Had 
his letter miscarried? Was Pritchard ill, dymg—or dead? Had. 
he been frightened, into a disclosure to Mrs Beauchamp? And did 


* It is my intention, ona future occasion, to publish some account of the extraor- 
dinary means by which this old woman amassed a splendid fortune. She was an 
inveterate swindler at cards; and so successful, that, from her gains at ordinary 
play, she drew a capital with which she traded in the manner mentioned above. 
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his Motnsgr, at length—did ExLeEn—know of his dreadful doings? 
The thought was too frightful to dwell upon !—thoroughly unnerved, 
he flew to brandy—fiery fiend, lighting up in the brain the flames 
of madness!—He scarcely knew how to rest during the interval 
between breakfast and dinner ;—for at seven o'clock, he, together 
with the rest of the infernal crew, were to dine with Apsley. 
There was to be a strong muster; for one of the decoys had en- 
trapped a wealthy simpleton, who was to make his ‘‘first appear- 
ance” that evening. After walking for an hour, to and fro, he set 
out to callupon me. He was at my house by twelve o'clock. Du- 
ring his stay in town, I had frequently received him in quality of a 
patient, for trifling fits of indisposition, and low spirits. I had 
looked upon him merely as a fashionable young fellow, who was 
‘‘upon town,” doing his best to earn a little notoriety, such as was 
sought after by most young men of spiriti—and fortune! IT also had 
been able to gather from what he let fall at several interviews, that 
the uneven spirits he enjoyed, were owing to his gambling propen- 
sities : that his excitement or depression alternated with the good 
or ill luck he had at play. 1 felt interest in him; for there was 
about him an air of ingenuousness and straight-forwardness, which 
captivated every one who spoke with him. His manners had all the 
éase and blandness of the finished gentleman ; and when last I saw 
him, which was about two months before, he appeared in good 
health and cheerful spirits—a very fine, if not strictly handsome 
man. Butnow when he stood before me, wasted in person, and 
haggard in feature—full of irritability and petulance—I could 
scarcely believe him the same man!—I was going to ask him some 
question or other, when he hastily interrupted me, by extending 
towards me his two hands, which shook almost like those of a man 
in the palsy, exclaiminge—‘‘ This—this, Doctor, is what I have come 
about. Can you cure tais—by six o'clock to-day?” There was a 
wildness in his manner, which led me to suspect that his intellect 
was disordered. He hurried on before I had time to get in a word 
—‘‘Tf you cannot steady my nerves for a few hours, I am”——he 
suddenly paused, and with some confusion, repeated his question. 
The extravagant impetuosity of his gestures, and his whole de- 
meanour, alarmed me. 

‘“‘Mr Beauchamp,” said I, seriously, ‘it is-now two months - 
since you honoured me with a visit; and your appearance since 
then is wofully changed. Permit me, as a respectful friend, to ask 
whether” ——He rose abruptly from his seat, and in a tone bor- 
dering on insult, replied, ‘‘ Dr ——, I came, not to gratify curiosity, 
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but to receive your advice on the state of my health. If you are 
not disposed to afford it me, I am intruding.” 

‘“‘ You mistake me, Mr Beauchamp,” I replied, calmly, ‘‘ motives 
and all. Ido not wish to pry into your affairs. I desired only to 
ascertain whether or not your mind was at ease.” While I was 
speaking, he seemed boiling over with suppressed irritability ; and 
when I had done, he took his hat and stick, flung a guinea on my 
desk : and, before [| could recover from the astonishment his ex- 
traordinary behaviour occasioned me, strode out of the room. 

How he contrived to.pass the day he never knew; but about five 
o'clock, he retired to his dressing-room, to prepare for dinner *. 
His agitation had reached such a height, that after several ineffec- 
tual attempts to shave himself, he was compelled to send for some 
one to perform that operation for him. When the duties of the 
dressing-room were completed, he returned to his sitting-room, 
took from his escrutoire the doomed bank notes for 5000/., and 
placed them in his pocket-book. A dense film floated before his 
eyes, when he attempted to look over the respective amounts of the 
bills, to see that all was correct. He then seized a pack of cards, 
and tried over and over again, to test the accuracy of his calcula- 
tions. He laid them aside, when he had satisfied himself—locked 
his door, opened his desk, and took out pen and paper. He then 
with his penknife pricked the point of one of his fingers, filled his 
pen with the blood issuing from it, and wrote in letters of blood a 
solemn oath, that if he were but successful that evening, in ‘‘ win- 
ning back his own,” he would forsake cards and dice for ever, and 
never again be found within the precincts of a gaming-house, to the 
latest hour of his life. I have seen that singular and affecting do- 
cument. The letters, especially those forming the signature, are 
more like the tremulous handwriting of a man of eighty, than of 
one but twenty-one! Perceiving that he was late, he hurriedly af- | 
fixed a black seal to his signature,—once more ran his eye oyer the 
‘doomed 5000/., and sallied out to dinner. 

When he reached Mr Apsley’s he found all the company as- 
sembled, apparently in high spirits, and all eager for dmner. You 
would not have thought of the black hearts that beat beneath such 
gay and pleasing exteriors as were collecjed round Apsley’s table! 

- Not a syllable of allusion was made during dimner-time to the sub- 
ject which. filled every one’s thoughits,—play. As if by mutual 
consent, that seemed the only interdicted topic; but as soon as 


*Mr Beauchamp had removed from his hotel into private lodgings near Pall 
Mail, about a month before the above-mentioned visit to me. 
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dinner and dessert, both of them first-rate, were over, a perfectly 


‘understood pause took place; and Beauchamp, who, with the aid of 
frequent draughts of champagne, had worked himself up to the 
proper pitch, was the first to propose with eagerness the fatal ad- 
journment to the gaming-table. Every one rose in an instant from 
his seat, as if by appointed signal, and in less than five minutes’ 
time they were a!l, with closed doors, seated around the tables. 


Here piles of cards, and there the damned dice. 


‘They opened with Hazard. Beauchamp was the first who threw, 
and he lost ; but as the stake was comparatively trifling, he neither 
was, nor appeared to be, annoyed. He was saving himself for 
Rouge et Noir !—The rest of the company proceeded with the game, 
and got gradually into deeper play, till at length heavy betting was 
begun. Beauchamp, who declined joining them, sat watching with 
peculiar feelings of mingled sympathy and contempt the poor fellow 


whom the gang were “‘pigeoning.” How painfully it reminded him: 


of his own initiation! A throng of bitter recollections crowded ir- 
resistibly through his mind, as he sat for a while with leisure for 
contemplation. The silence that was maintained was broken only 
_by the ratiline of the dice-box, and an occasional whisper when the 
dice were thrown. 


The room in which they were sitting, was furnished with splen- 


dour and elegance. ‘The walls were entirely concealed beneath va- 
luable pictures, in massive and tasteful frames, the gilding of which 
elistened with a peculiarly rich effect beneath the light of a noble 
ormolu lamp, suspended from the ceiling. Ample curtains of yellow 
flowered satin, drawn closely together, concealed the three windows 
with their rich draperies; and a few Gothic-fashioned bookcases, 
well filled, were stationed near the corners of the room, with rare 
specimens of Italian statuary placed upon them. The furniture 
was all of the most fashionable and elegant patterns; and as the 
trained eye of Beauchamp scanned it over, and marked the correct 
taste with which every thing was disposed, the thought forced itself 
upon him—* how many haye been beggared to pay for all this!” 

His heart fluttered. He gazed on the flushed features, the eager 
eyes, the agitated gestures of those who sat at the table. Directly 
opposite was Sir Edward Streighton, looking attentively at the 
caster—his fine expansive forehead bordered with slight streaks of 
black hair, and his large lustrous eyes glancing like lightning from 
the thrower to the dice, and from the dice to the betters. His 
features, regular, and once even handsome, bore now the deep 
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traces of long and harrowing anxiety. ‘‘Oh, that one,” thought 
Beauchamp, ‘‘so capable of better things, bearing on his brow na- 
ture’s signet of superiority, should have sunk imto—a swindler!” 
While these thoughts were passing through his mind, Sir Edward 
suddenly looked up, and his eyes settled for an mstant on Beau- 
champ. ‘Their expression almost withered him! He thought he 
was gazing on ‘ the dark and guilty one,” who had coldly led him 
up to ruin’s brink, and was waiting to precipitate him. His thoughts 
then wandered away to long banished scenes,—his aged mother, 
his ruined forsaken Ellen, both of whom he was beggaring, and 
breaking their hearts. A mist seemed diffused through the room 
—his brain reeled; his long-stunned heart revived for a moment, 
and smote him heavily. ‘‘Oh! that I had but an opportunity— 
never so slight an opportunity,” he thought, ‘‘ of breaking from 
this horrid enthralment, at any cost!” He started from his painful’ 
reverie, and stepped to a side-table, on which a large bow! of cham- 
_ pagne punch had just been placed, and sought solace in its intoxicat- 
ing fumes. le resumed his seat at the table; and he had looked 
on scarcely a few minutes, before he felt a sudden, unaccountable 
impulse: to join in at Hazard. He saw Apsley placing in his pocket- 


aa book some bank-notes, which he had that moment received from 
@. the poor victim before spoken of—and instantly betted with him 


~~ heavily on the next throw. Apsley, somewhat surprised, but not 
d 


ruffled, immediately took him ; the dice were thrown—and 1o his 
own astonishment, and that of all present, Beauchamp won 3001., 
—actually, bona fide, won 5001. from Apsley, who for once was off 
his guard! ‘The loser was nettled, and could with difficulty conceal 
his chagrin; but he had seen, while Beauchamp was in the act of 
opening his pocket-book, the amount of one or two of his largest 
bills, and his passion subsided. 

At length his hour arrived. Rouge et Noir followed Hazard, and 
Beauchamp’ s pulse quickened. When it came to his turn, he took 
out his pocket-book and coolly laid down stakes which aimed at the 
bank. Not a word was spoken; but looks of wonder and doubt 
glanced darkly around the table.’ What was the fancied manoeuvre 
which Beauchamp now proceeded to practise, 1 know not; for, 
thank God, I am ignorant—except on hearsay—of both the prin- 
ciples and practice of gaming. ‘The eagle eye of Apsley, the 
tailler, was on Beauchamp’s every movement. He tried—he Lost, 
half his large stake! .He pressed his hand upon his forehead—he 
saw that every thing depended on his calmness. The voice of 
Apsley sounded indistinctly in his ears, calling out, “apres!” Beau- 
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champ suffered his stakes to remain, and be determined by the next 
event. He still had confidence in his scheme; but, alas! the bub- 
ble at length burst, and Beauchamp in a trice found himself minus 
3000/. All hope was now over, for his trick was clearly worth no- 
thing, and he had lost every earthly opportunity of recovering him- 
self. YET HE WENT on—and on—and on—and on ran the los- 
ing colour, till Beauchamp lost every thing he had brought with 
him! He sat down, sunk his head upon his breast, and a ghastly 
hue overspread his face. He was offered unlimited credit. Apsley 
gave him a slip of paper with I.0.U. on it, telling him to fill it up . 
with his name, and any sum he chose. Beauchamp threw it back, 
exclaiming, in an under tone, ‘‘ No—swindled out of all.” 

‘‘ What did you say, Sir?” inquired Apsley, rising from the 
table, and approaching his victim. 

‘«Merely that I had been swindled out of all my fortune,” re- 
plied Beauchamp, without rising from his seat. There was a dead 
silence. . ae 

‘But, my good Sir! don’t you know that such language will — 
never do?” inquired Apsley, in a cold contemptuous tone, and with — 
a manner exquisitely irritating. Re it 

Half maddened with_ his losses—with despair and fur v= Reaid 


champ sprang out of his chair towards Apsley, and with an abso- | ae 
lute howl, dashed both his fists into his face. Consternation seized i 


every one present. Table, cards, and bank-notes, all were de- 
serted, and some threw themselves round Beauchamp, others round ~ 
Apsley, who, sudden as had been the assault upon him, had so 
quickly thrown up his arms, that he parried the chief force of Beau- 
champ’s blow, and received but a slight injury over his right eye. 

‘¢ Pho! pho! the boy is drunk,” he exclaimed coolly, observing 
his frantic assailant strugeling with those who held him. 

‘‘Ruffian! swindler ! liar!” gasped Beauchamp. Apsley laughed 
aloud. 

‘¢ What! dare not you strike me in return?” roared Beauchamp. 

‘Ay, ay, my fine fellow,” replied Apsley, with imperturbable 
nonchalance ; ‘‘ but dare you have Struck me when you were in cold 
blood, and I on my guard?” 

‘* Struck you, mdeed, you sbhouaainiee 

‘*Let us see, then, what we can do in the morning, when we've 
slept over it,” retorted Apsley, pitching his card towards him con- 
temptuously. ‘‘But, in the mean time, we must send for con- 
Stables, unless our young. friend here becomes quiet. Come, 
Streighton, you are croupier—come, Hillier—Bruton—all of you, 
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come—play out the stakes, or we shall forget where we were.”’ 

Poor Beauchamp seemed suddenly calmed when Apsley’s card 
was thrown towards him, and with such cold scorn.. He pressed 
his hands to his bursting temples, turned his despairmg eyes up- 
wards, and muttered as if he were. half-choked, ‘‘ Not yet—not 
yet!” He paused—and the dreadful paroxysm seemed to subside. 
He threw one of his cards to Apsley, exclaiming hoarsny, ‘¢ When, 
where, and how you will, Sir!” 

‘“‘ Why, come now, Beau, that’s right—that’s like a man!” said 
Apsley, with mock civility. ‘‘ Suppose we say to-morrow morn- 
ing? I have cured you of roguery to-night, and, with the blessing 
of God, will cure you of cowardice to-morrow. But, pardon me, 
your last stakes are forfeit,” he added abruptly, seeing Beauchamp 
approach the spot where his last stake, a bill for 100/., was lying, 
not having been taken up. He looked appealingly to the company, 
who decided instantly against him. Beauchamp, with the hurry 
and agitation consequent on his assault upon Apsley, had for- 
gotten that he had really played away the note. 

_‘* Well, Sir, there remains nothing to keep me here,” said Beau- 
champ, calmly—with the calmness of despair—“‘except settling our 
% ‘morning’ smeetine. Name your friend, Sir,” he continued sternly 


| _ —yet his heart was breaking within him. 


_ “ Oh—ay,” replied Apsley, carelessly looking up from the cards 
he was shuffling and arrangmg. ‘‘Let me see. Hillier, will you do 
the needful for me? Ileave every thing im your hands.” After 
vain attempts to brmg about a compromise—for your true gamblers 
hate such affairs, not from personal fear, but the publicity they occa- 
sion to their doings—matters were finally arranged, Sir Edward 
Streighton undertaking for Beauchamp. ‘The hour of meeting was 
half-past six o’clock in the morning; and the place, a field, near 
Knightsbridge. The unhappy Beauchamp then withdrew, after - 
shaking Sir Edward by the hand, who promised to call at his lodg- 
ings by four o’clock—‘‘ for we shall break up by that time, I dare 
say,” he whispered. 

When the door was closed upon Beauchamp, he reeled off the 
steps and stageered along the street like a drunken man. Whether 
or not he was deceived he knew not; but in passing under the 
windows of the room where the fiendish conclave were sitting, he 
fancied he heard the sound of a loud laughter. It was about two 
o'clock of a winter’s morning. The snow fell fast, and the air was 
freezingly cold. Not a soul but himself seemed stirring. A watch- 
man, seeing his unsteady gait, crossed the street, touched his hat, 
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and asked if he should call him a coach; but he was answered 
with such a ghastly imprecation, that he slunk back in silence. 
Tongue cannot tell the distraction and misery with which Beau- 
champ’s soul was shaken. Hell seemed to have lit its raging fires 
within him. He felt affrighted at bemg alone in the desolate, dark, 
deserted streets. His last six months’ life seemed unrolled sud- 
denly before him like a blighting scroll, written in letters of fire. 
Overcome by his emotions, his shaking knees refused their sup- 
port, and he sat down on the steps of a house in Piccadilly. He 
told me afterwards, that he distinctly recollected feeline for some 
implement of destruction; and that if he had discovered his pen- 
knife, he should assuredly have cut his throat. After sitting on the 
stone for about a quarter of an hour,: bareheaded—for he had re- 
moved his hat, that his burning forehead might be cooled—he made 
towards his lodgings. He thundered impetuously at the door, and 
was instantly admitted. His shivering half-asleep servant fell back 
before his master’s affrighting countenance, and glaring bloodshot 
eyes. ‘‘Lock the door, Sir, and follow me to my room,” said 
Beauchamp in a loud voice. 

‘*« Sir—Sir—Sir,” stammered the servant, as if he were going to 
ask some question. 


‘¢ Silence, Sir!” thundered his master ; 4nd the man, laying down - 
his candle on the stairs, went and barred the door. Beauchamp — 


hurried up stairs, and opened the door of his sittmg-room. He was 
astonished and alarmed to find a blaze of light in the room. Sus- 
pecting fire, he rushed into the middle of the room, and beheld— 
his mother and cousin bending towards him, and staring fixedly at 
him with the hue and expression of two marble images of horror! 
His mother’s white hair hung dishevelled down each side of her 
ehastly features ; and her eyes, with those of her niece, who sat 
beside her, clasping her aunt convulsively round the waist, seemed 
on the point of starting from their sockets. ‘They moved not—they 
spoke not. The hideous apparition vanished in an instant from the 
darkening eyes of Beauchamp, for he dropped the candle he held 
in his hand, and fell at full length senseless on the floor. 
It was no ocular delusion—nothing spectral—but Horror looking 
out through breathing flesh and blood, in the persons of Mrs Beau- 
champ and her niece. 

The resolution which Mrs Beauchamp had formed, on an occa- 
sion which will be remembered by the reader, was to go up direct 
to London, and try the effect of a sudden appearance before her 
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erring, but she hoped not irreclaimable son. Such an interview 
might startle him into a return to virtue. Attended by the faithful 
Pritchard, they had arrived in town that very day, put up at a hotel 
in the neighbourhood; and, without pausing to take refreshments, 
hurried to Mr Beauchamp’s lodgings, which they reached only two 
hours after he had gone out to dinner. Seeing his desk open, and 
a paper lying upon it, the old lady took it up, and, freezing with 
fright, read the oath before named, evidently writtenin blood. Her 
son, then, was gone to the gaming-table in the spirit of a forlorn 
hope, and was that night to complete his and their ruin! Yet 
what could they do? Mr Beauchamp’s valet did not know where 
his master was gone to dinner, nor did any one in the house, or 
they would have sent off instantly to apprize him of their arrival. 
As it was, however, they were obliged to wait for it ; and it may 
therefore be conceived in what an ecstasy of agony these two poor 
ladies had been sitting, without tasting wine or food, till half past 
two o'clock in the morning, when they heard his startling knock— 
his fierce voice speaking in curses to the valet, and at length beheld 
him rush, madman-like, into their presence, as has been described. 
When the valet came up stairs from fastening the street-door, he 
saw the sitting-room door wide open ; and peeping through, on his 
_ way up to bed, was confounded to see three prostrate figures on 
the floor—his master here, and there the two ladies, locked in one 
another’s arms, all motionless. He hurried to the bell, and pulled 
it till it broke, but not before it had rung such a startling peal, as 
woke every body in the house, who presently heard him shouting 
at the top. of his voice, ‘‘ Murder! murder! murder!” All the af- 
frighted inmates were in a few seconds in the room, half-dressed, 
and their faces full of terror. The first simultaneous impression on 
the minds of the group was, that the persons lymg on the floor had 
been poisoned; and under such impression was it that I and two 
~ neighbouring surgeons were summoned on the scene. . By the time 
I had arrived, Mrs Beauchamp was surviving; but her niece had 
swoonedaway again. ‘The first impulse of the mother, as soon as 
her tottering limbs could support her weight, was to crawl trem- 
bling to the insensible body of her son. Supported in the arms of 
two female attendants, who had notas yet been able to lift her from 
the floor, she leant over the prostrate form of Beauchamp, and. 
murmured, ‘0, Henry! Henry! love!—my only love!” Her 
hand played slowly over his damp features, and strove to part the 
hair from the forehead—but it suddenly ceased to move—and, on 
looking narrowly at her, she was found to have swooned again. Of 
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all the sorrowful scenes it has been my fate to witness, I never en- 
countered one of deeper distress than this—Had I known at the 
time the relative situations of the parties! 

1 directed all my attentions to Mr Beauchamp, while the other 
medical gentlemen busied themselves with Mrs Beauchamp and her 
niece. I was not quite sure whether my patient were not ima fit 
of epilepsy or apoplexy, for he lay motionless, drawing his breath 
at long and painful intervals, with a little occasional convulsive 
twitching of the features. I had his coat taken off immediately, 
and bled him from the arm copiously ; soon after which he recover- 
ed his consciousness, and allowed himself to be led to bed. He 
had hardly been undressed, before he fell fast asleep. His mother 
was bending over him in speechless agony—for, ill and feeble as she 
was, we could not prevail on her to go to bed—and I was watch- 
ing both with deep interest and curiosity, convinced that I was wit- 
nessing a glimpse of some domestic tragedy, when there was heard. 
a violent knocking and ringing at the street door. Every one start- 
ed, and with alarm inquired what that could be? Who could be 
seeking adinission at four o'clock in the morning? | 

Sir Edward Streighton!—whose cabriolet, with a case of duel- 
ling pistols on the seat, was standing at the door, waiting to convey 
himself and Beauchamp to the scene of possible slaughter fixed on 
over-night. He would take no denial from the servant; declared 
his business to be of the most pressing kind; and affected to disbe- 
lieve the fact of Beauchamp’s illness—‘‘ It was all miserable fudge,” 
and he was heard muttering something about ‘‘ cowardice!” The 
strange pertinacity of Sir Edward brought me down stairs. He stood 
fuming and cursing in the hall; but started on seeing me come down, 
with a candle in my hand, and he turned pale. 

‘* Doctor ——!” he exclaimed, taking off his hat; for he had 
once or twice seen me, and instantly recognised me, ‘‘ Why, in the 
name of heaven, whatisthe matter? Is heill? Is he dead? What?” 

‘* Sir Edward,” [replied, coldly, ‘¢ Mr Beauchamp is in rae 
ous, if not dying, ¢ circumstances.” 

‘* Dying circumstances !” he echoed, with an abirnedate ‘¢ Why 
—has he—has he attempted to commit suicide?” he stammered. 

‘‘No, but he has had a fit, and is insensible in bed. You will 
permit me to say, Sir Edward,” I continued, a suspicion occurring 
to me of his design in calling, ‘‘that this untimely visit looks 
as if” — | | 

‘That is my business, Doctor,” he replied, haughtily, ‘‘ not 
yours. My errand is of the highest importance; and itis fitting | 
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should be assured,”on your solemn word of honour, of the reality 
of Mr Beauchamp’s illness.” 

‘¢ Sir Edward Streighton,” said J, indignantly, ‘‘ you have had 
my answer,’ which you may believe or disbelieve, as you think 
proper ; but 1 will, at all events, take good care that you do not 
ascend one of these’stairs to-day.” 

‘“‘T understand it all!’ he answered, with a significant scowl, 
and left the house. I then hastened back to my patient, whom I 
now viewed with ereaterjinterest than before ; for I saw that he 
was to have foughta duel that morning. Coupling present appear- 
ances with Mr ,Beauchamp’s visit to me the day before, and the 
known character of Sir Edward, as a professed gambler, the key 
to the whole seemed to me, that there had been a gaming-house 
quarrel. 

The first sensible words that Mr Beauchamp spoke, were to me: 
‘¢ Has Sir Edward Streighton called ?—Is it four o’clock yet?” and 
he started up in his bed, staring wildly around him. Seeing 
himself in bed—candles about him—and me at his side, he exclaim- 

ed, ‘‘ Why, I recollect nothing of it! Am I wounded? What 
is become of Apsley?” He placed his hand on the arm from 
which he had been bled, and, feeling it bandaged,—‘‘ Ah !—in the 
arm—how strange that I have forgotten it all!—How did I get on 
at Hazard and Rouge et Noir ?—Doctor, am I badly wounded'?— 
Bone broken ?” 

My conjecture was now verified beyond a doubt. He dropped 
asleep, from excessive exhaustion, while I was gazing at him. I[ 
had answered none of his questions—which were proposed in a 
dreamy unconnected style, indicating that his senses were disturb- 
ed. Finding that I could be of no farther service at present, I left 
him, and betook myself to the room to which Mrs Beauchamp had 
been removed, while I was conversing with Sir Edward. 1 found 
her in bed, attended by Miss Beauchamp, who, though still ex- 
tremely languid, and looking the picture of broken-heartedness, had 
made a great exertion to rouse herself. Mrs Beauchamp looked 
dreadfully ill. The nerves seemed to have received a shock from 
which she might be long in recovering. ‘‘ Now, whatis breaking 
these ladies’ hearts?” ‘thought I, as I looked from one agitated 
face to the other. 

‘* How is my son?” inquired Mrs Beauchamp, faintly. 

I told her I thought there was no danger ; and that, with repose, 
he would soon recover. 

‘“‘ Pray, Madam, allow me to ask—Has he had any sudden 
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fright’? I suspect”—— Both shook their heads, and hung them 
down. 

‘* Well—he is alive, thank Heaven—but a beggar!’ murmured 
Mrs Beauchamp. Ob, Doctor, he hath fallen among thieves! They 
have robbed, and would have slain my son—my first bora—my 
only son !” ye | ; | 

I expressed deep sympathy. I said, ‘‘ I suspect, Madam, that 
something very unfortunate has happened.” 

She interrupted me by asking, after a pause, if I knew nothing 
of his practices in London for the last few months, as she had seen 
my name several times mentioned in his letters, as his medical 
adviser. I made no reply. I did not even hint my suspicions 
that he had been a frequenter of the gaming-table ; but my looks 
startled her. | 

‘‘ Oh, Doctor ——, for the love of God, be frank, and save a 
widowed mother’s heart from breaking! Is there no door open for 
him to escape?” : 

- Seeing they could extract little or no satisfactory explanation 
from me, they ceased asking, and resigned themselves to tears 
and sorrow. After rendering them what little service was in my 
power, and looking in at Mr Beauchamp’s room, where I found him 
still in a comfortable sleep, I took my departure ; for the dulllight 
of a winter morning was already stealing into the room, and I had 
been there ever since a little before four o’clock. All my way home 
I felt sure that my patient was one of the innumerable victims of — 
gambling, and had inyolved his family in his ruin. 

Mr Beauchamp, with the aid of quiet and medicine, soomrecover- 
ed sufficiently to leave his bed ; but his mind was evidently ill at 
ease. Had I known at the time what I was afterwards apprized 
of, with what tense and sorrowful interest should I have regard- 
ed him! : 

The next week was all agony, humiliation, confessions, and for- 
giveness. The only one item in the black catalogue which he 
omitted or misrepresented, was the duel he was to have fought. 
He owned, after much pressing, in order to quiet his mother and 
cousin, that he had fought, and escaped unhurt. But Beauchamp, 
in his own mind, was resolved, at all events, to give Apsley the 
meeting on the very earliest opportunity. His own honour was 
at stake !—his own revenge was to be sated! The first thing, 
therefore, that Beauchamp did, after he was sufficiently recovered 
to be left alone, was to drop a hasty line to Sir Edward Streighton, 
informing him that he was now ready and willing—nay, anxious to 
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sive Apsley the meeting which he had been prevented doing, only 
by his sudden and severe illness. He entreated Sir Edward to 
continue, as heretofore, his friend, and to hasten the matter as much 
as possible; adding, that whatever event might attend it, was a 
matter of utter indifference to one who was weary of life. Sir 
Kdward, who began to wish himself out of avery disagreeable af- 
fair, returned him a prompt, polite, but not very cordial answer ; 
the substance-of which was, that Apsley, who happened to be with 
Sir Edward when Beauchamp’s letter arrived, was perfectly ready 
to meet him at tbe place formerly appointed, at seven o’clock, on 
the ensuing morning. Beauchamp was somewhat shocked at the 
suddenness of the affair. How was he to part, overnight—pos- 
sibly for ever—from his beloved, and injured as beloved, mother 
and cousin? Whatever might be the issue of the affair, what a 
monster of perfidy and ingratitude must he appear to them ! 

Full of these bitter, distracting thoughts, he locked his room 
door, and proceeded to make his will. He ‘Tet ‘‘ every thing he 
had remaining on earth, in any shape,” to his mother, except a 
hundred guineas to his cousin to buy a mourning rmg. That over, 
and some few other arrangements completed, he repaired, with a 
heart that smote him at every step, to his mother’s bedside ; for it 
was night, and the old lady, besides, scarcely ever left her bed. 
The unusual fervour of his embraces, together with momentary fits 
of absence, might have challenged observation and suspicion; but 
they did not. He told me afterwards, that the anguish he suffered, 
while repeating and going through the customary evening adieus 
to his mother and cousin, might have atoned for years of guilt! 

After a nearly sleepless night, Beauchamp rose about five o'clock, 
and dressed himself. On quitting his room, perhaps the last time 
he should quit it alive, he had to pass by his mother’s door. There 
he fell down on his knees : and continued with clasped hands and 
closed eyes, till his smothering emotions warned: him to be gone. 
He succeeded in getting out of the house without alarming any one ; 
and, muffled in his cloak, made his way as fast as possible to Sir 
Edward Streighton’s. It was.a miserable morning. The un- 
_ trodden snow lay nearly a foot deep on the streets, and was yet 
fluttering fast down. Beauchamp found it so fatiguing to plunther 
on through the deep snow, and was so benumbed with cold, that 
he called a coach. He had great difficulty in rousing the driver, 
who, spite of the bitter inclemency of the weather, was sitting on 
his box, poor fellow, fast asleep, and even snoring—a complete 


hillock of snow, which lay nearly an inch thick upon him. How 
ov 
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Beauchamp envied him! The very horses, too, lean and scraggy 
as they looked—tast asleep—their scanty harness all snow-laden— 
how he envied them! 

It was nearly six o’clock, when Beauchamp reached Sir Edward’s 
residence. ‘The Baronet was up, and waiting for him. | 

‘‘How d’ye do, Beauchamp—how d’ye do?—How the d—— are 
you to fight in such a fog as this?” he inquired, looking through 
the window, and shuddering at the cold. 

‘‘1t must be managed, I suppose. Put us up as close as you 
like,” replied Beauchamp, gloomily. 

‘“‘T’ve done all in my power, my dear fellow, to settlé matters 
amicably, but ’tis in vain, I'm afraid. You must exchange shots, 
you know!—I have no doubt, however,” he continued, with a sig- 
nificant smile, ‘‘that the thing will be properly conducted. Life 
is valuable; Beauchamp! You understand me?”’ 

‘It is not to me—I hate Apsley as T hate hell.” * | 

“My God, Beau¢hamp! What a bloody humour you have 
risen in!” exclaimed the Baronet,-with an anxious smile. He 
paused, as if for an answer, but Beauchamp continued silent.— 
‘¢Ah, then, the sooner to business the better. And harkee, Beau- 


champ,” said Sir Edward, briskly, ‘‘have your wits about you, 


for Apsley, let me tell you, is a splendid shot!” 

‘«Pooh!”’ exclaimed Beauchamp, smiling bitterly. He felt cold 
from head to foot, and even trembled; for a thousand fond thoughts 
gushed over him, He felt faint, and would have asked for a glass 
of wine or spirits : but after Sir Edward’s last remark, that was out 
of the question. It might be misconstrued ! 

‘They were on the ground by seven o'clock. It had ceased snow- 
ing, and in its stead a small drizzling rain was falling. The fog 
continued so dense as to prevent their seeing each other distinctly 
at more than a few yards’ distance. This puzzled the parties not 
‘a little, and threatened to interfere with business. 

‘Every thing, by ——, is against us to-day!” exclaimed Sir 
Edward, placing under his arm the pistol he was loading, and but- 
toning his great-coat up to the chin,—‘‘this fog will hinder your 
seeing one another, and this —— fain will soak through to the 
priming! In fact, you must be put up within eight or ten feet of 
one another.” | 

‘¢ Settle all that as soon, and as you like,” replied Beauchamp, 
walking away a few steps. 

«¢ Hallo—here !—here !” cried Sir Edward—‘‘ Here! here we are, 
Hillier,” seeing three figures, within a few yards of them, searching 
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about for them. Apsley had brought with him Hillier and a young 
surgeon. 

The fog thickened rapidly as soon as they had come together, | 
and Apsley and Beauchamp. took their stand at a little distance 
from their respective friends. 7 

‘* Any chance of apology?” inquired Hillier, —a keen-eyed, hawk- 
nosed, ci-devant militaire. - 

‘The devil a bit. Horridly savage.” 

‘¢ Then let us make haste,” replied Hillier, with sang froid. 

‘Apsley got —— drunk after you left this morning, and I’ve 
had only half an hour’s sleep,” continued Hillier, little suspecting 
that every word they were saying was overheard by Beauchamp, 
who, shrouded by the fog, was standing at but three or four 
yards’ distance. 

‘‘ Apsley drunk? Then ‘twill give Beauchamp, poor devil, a bit 
of a chance.” 

‘‘ And this fog! How does he stand it?’ Cool?” 

*‘Asacucumber. That is to say, he is cold—very cold—ha, ha! 
But I don’t think he funks either. Told me he hated Apsley like 
hell, and we might put him up as we liked! But what does your 
man say?”’ ! 

“Oh, full of ‘pooh-poohs!’ and calls it a mere bagatelle.” 

“Do mischief ?—eh?” 

‘¢Oh—he’s going to try for the arm or knee, for the fellow hurt 
his eye the other night.” 

‘¢ What—in this fog! My —— 

‘‘Oh, true! Forgot char ha !—What’s to be done?— 
Come, it’s clearing off a bit.” 

‘‘] say, Hillier,” whispered Sir Edward in a low tone—‘“‘ suppose 
mischief should be done ?”’ 

‘<Suppose !—and suppose—it should’nt? You'll never get your 
pistol done !—So, now!” 3 

_ “Now, how far?” 

‘*Oh, the usual distance. ‘Step them out the baker's dozen. 
Give them every chance, for God favours them.” * 

«‘ But they won’t see one another any more than the dead! = "Tis 
a complete farce—and the men themselves wi erumble. How can 
they mark?” 

‘‘Why, here’s a gate ake by. I came fast "I _’Tis white and 
large. Put them in a line with it.’ 

‘¢ Why, Beauchamp will be hit, poor devil!” 

<¢Never mind—deserves it, d—— fool!” 
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The distance duly stepped out, each stationed his man. 

‘*T shall not stand against this gate, Streighton,” said Beau- 
champ, calmly. The Baronet laughed, and replied, ‘‘Oh, you're 
right, my dear fellow. We'll put you, then, about three or four 
yards from it on one side.” They were soon stationed, and pistols 
put into their hands. Both exclaimed loudly that they could not 
see their man. ‘‘So much the better. A chance shot!—We sha‘nt 
put you any nearer,” said Sir Edward—and the incipals sudden- 
ly acquiesced. 

‘Now, take care to shoot at one another, not at us, in this cursed 
fog,” said Sir Edward, so as to be heard by both. “We shall 
move, off about twenty yards away to the right here. I will say— 
one! two! three!—and then, do as you like.”’ 

‘<The Lord have mercy on you!” added Hillier. 

‘Come, quick! quick!—’Tis cursedly cold, and I must be at 
——’s by ten,” cried Apsley, petulantly. The two seconds and 
the surgeon moved off. Beauchamp could not catch even a glimpse 
of his antagonist—to whom he was equally invisible. ‘* Well,” 
thought they, ‘‘ if we miss, we can fire again!” In a few mo- 
ments Sir Edward’s voice called out ie One !—two !— 
THREE!” 

Both pistol-fires flashed through the fog at once, and the seconds 
rushed up to their men, 

‘¢ Beauchamp, where are you?” —‘*‘ Apsley, where are you?’” 

‘‘Here!” replied Beauchamp; but: there was no answer from 
Apsley. He had been shot through the head, and in groping about, 
terror-struck, in search of him, they stumbled over his corpse. 
The surgeon was in an instant on his knees beside him, with his 
instruments out, but imvain. It was all over with Apsley. That 
heartless villain was gone to his account. Beauchamp’s_ bullet, 
chance-shot as it was, had entered the right temple, passed through 
the brain, and lodged in the opposite temple. The only blood 
about him was a little which had trickled from the wound, down 
the cheek, on the shirt-collar. = fi 

‘Ts he killed?” groaned Beauchamp, bending over the body, and 
staring at it affrightedly; but before he could receive an answer 
from Sir Edward or Hillier, who, almost petrified, grasped each a 
hand of the dead body—he had swooned. The first words he 
_ heard, on recovering his senses, were—‘‘Fly! fly! fly!” Not 
comprehending their import, he languidly opened his eyes, and saw 
people, some standing round him, and others bearing away the 
dead body. Again he relapsed into unconsciousness—from which 
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he was aroused by some one grasping him rather roughly by the 
shoulder. His eyes glanced on the head of a constable’s staff, and 
he heard the words—‘‘ You’re in my custody, Sir.” 

He started, and stared in the officer’s face. 

‘* There’s a coach awaiting for you, Sir, by the roadside, to take 
you to —— Office.” Beauchamp offered no resistance. He whis- 
pered merely,—‘‘ Does my mother know?” | 

How he rode, or with whom, ke knew not; but he found himself, 
about nine o'clock, alighting at the door of the police-office, more 
dead than alive. 

While Beauchamp had lain insensible on the ground, the fog had 
completely vanished ; and Sir Edward and Hillier, finding it dan- 
serous to remain, as passengers from the roadside could distinctly 
see the gloomy group, made off, leaving Beauchamp and the sur- 
geon with the corpse of Apsley. Sir Edward flew to his own house, 
accompanied by Hillier. The latter hastily wrote a note to Apsley’s 
brother, informing him of the event; and Sir Edward despatched 
his own valet*confidentially to the valet of Beauchamp, commu- 
nicating to him the dreadful situation of his master, and telling him 
to break it as he could to his friends. ‘The valet instantly set off 
for the field of.death, not, however, without apprizing, by his ter- 
rified movements, his fellow-servants, that something terrible had 
happened. He found a few people still standing on the fatal spot, 
from whom he learned that his master had been conveyed a few 
minutes before to. the —— Street Office—whither he repaired as 
fast as a hackney coach could carry him. When he arrived, an 
officer was endeayouring to rouse Mr Beauchamp from his stupor, 
by forcing on him alittle brandy and water, in which he partly suc- 
ceeded. Pale and breathless, the valet rushed through the crowd 
of officers and people about the door, and flung himself at his mas- 
ter’s feet, wringing bis hands, and crying—‘‘ Oh, master !—dear 
master !—what have you done! You'll kill your mother!” Even 
the myrmidons of justice seemed affected at the poor fellow’s an- — 
guish ; but his unhappy master only stared at him yaeantly, without 
speaking. When he was conducted into the presence of the ma-~ 
gistrate, he was obliged to be supported with a chair ; for he was 
overcome, not only by the horrible situation to which he had brought 
himself, but his spirits and health were completely broken down, 
as well by his recent illness, as the wasting anxieties and. agonies 
he had endured for months past. The brother of Apsley was pre- 
sent, raving like a madman ; and he pressed the case vehemently 
against the prisoner. Bail, to a ver y great amount, was offered, 
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but refused ; and Beauchamp was eventually committed to Newgate, 
to take his trial at the next Old Bailey Sessions. Sir Edward 
Streighton and Hillier surrendered in the course of the day, but 
were liberated on their own heavy recognisances, and two sureties, 
each in a thousand Pau to appear and take their trial at the 
Old Bailey. 

But what tongue can tell, what pen describe, the maddening hor- 
rors—the despair—of the mother and the betrothed bride? Not 
mine. ‘Their sorrows shall be sacred for me. 


————— For not to me belongs 

To sound the mighty sorrows of thy breast, 

But rather far off stand, with head and hands ' 

Hung down, in fearful sympathy. Thy Ark of eit 
Let me not touch, presumptuous. 


To keep up, however, in‘some degree, thé continuity of this me- 
lancholy narrative, I shall state merely, that I—who was called in 
to both mother and niece a few minutes after the news had smitten 
them like the stroke of lightning to the earth—wondered, was even 
confounded to find either of them survive it, or retain a glimpse of 
reason. The conduct of Ellen Beauchamp ennobled her, m my 
estimation, into something above humanity. She succeeded, at 
length, in overmastering her anguish and agitation, in order that 
she might minister to her afflicted aunt, in whose sorrow all con- 
sciousness or appreciation of her own seemed to have merged. For 
a whole week Mrs Beauchamp hovered, so to speak, about the open 
door of death, held back, apparently, only by a sweet spirit of sym- 
pathy and consolation,—her niece! The first words she distinctly 
articulated, after many hours spent in delirious muttering, were,— 
‘¢T will see my son!—I will see my son!” It was not judged safe 
to trust her alone, without medical assistance, for at least a fortnight. 
Poor Pritchard, for several nights, slept outside her bedroom door ! 

The first twenty-four hours of Beauchamp’s incarceration m 
Newgate were horrible. He who, on such slight temptation, had 
beggared himself, and squandered away in iifaen'y the fortunes of 
his fathers,—who had broken the hearts of his idolizing mother— 
his betrothed wife,—who had MURDERED A MAN,—Wwas now ALONE! 
—alone, in the sullen gloom of a prison! 

The transaction above detailed; made much noise in London; 
and disguised as it here is, in respect of names, dates, and places, 
there must be many who will recollect the true facts. »There is ONE 
whose heart these pages will wither while he is reading ! 

Most of the journals, influenced by the vindictive misrepresen- 
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iations of Apsley’s brother, gave a most distorted version of the 
affair, and, presumptuously anticipating the decrees of justice, 
threw a gloomy hue over the prospects of ihe prisoner. He would 
certainly be convicted of murder, they said, executed, and dissect- 
ed! The Judges were, or ought. to be, resolved to put down 
duelling, and ‘‘ never was there,a more fitting opportunity for 
making a solemn example,” etc. eig: etc. One of the papers gave 
dark hints, that on the day of trial some extraordinary and incul- 
pating disclosures would be made concerning the events which led 
to the duel. . 

Mrs Beauchamp made three attempts during the third week of 
her son’s imprisonment, to visit him, but, on each instance, fainted 
on being lifted into the carriage ; and. at length desisted, on my 
representing the danger which accompanied her attempts. Her” 
niece also seemed more dead than alive when she attended her aunt. 
Pritchard, however—the faithful, attached Pritchard—often went 
to and fro between Newgate and the house where Mrs Beauchamp 
lodged, two or three times a-day, so that they were thus enabled 
to keep up a constant but sorrowful correspondence. Several 
members of the family had hurried up to London the instant they 
received intelligence of the disastrous circumstances above detailed, 
and it was well they did. Had it not been for their affectionate 
interference, the most lamentable consequences might have been 
anticipated to mother, niece, and son. I also, at Mrs Beauchamp’s 
pressing instancé, ealled several times on her son, and found him, 
on each visit, sinking into deeper and deeper despondency; yet he 
seemed hardly sensible of the wretched: reality and extent of his 
misery. Many a time when I entered his room—which was the 
most comfortable the governor could supply him—I found him 
seated at the table, with his head buried in. his arms; and] was 
sometimes obliged to shake him, in order that | might arouse him ~ 
from his lethargy. Even then he could seldom be drawn into 
conversation. . When he spoke of his mother and°cousin, it was 
with an apathy which affected me more than the most passionate 
lamentations. — : | : 

I brought him one day a couple of white winter roses from: his 
mother and Eilen, telling him they were sent as pledges of love and 
hope. He snatched them out of my hands, kissed them, and buried 
them in his bosom, saying ‘‘ Lie you there, emblems of innocence, 
and blanch this black heart of mine, if you can'!”” I shall never 
forget the expression, nor the stern and ploomy mainer in which 
this was uttered. T sat silent for some minutes. 
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‘‘Doctor, Doctor,” said he hastily, placing his hands on his 
breast, ‘‘they are—I feel they are—thawing my frozen feelings !— 
they are softening my hard heart! O God! merciful God! I am 
becoming human again !” He looked at me with an eagerness and 
vivacity to which he had long been a stranger. He extended to 
me both his hands; I clasped ‘them heartilv, and he burst into tears. 
He wept loud and long. 

“The light of eternal truth breaks in upon me! Oh, my God! 
hast thou then not forgotten me?” He fell down on his knees, 
and continued, ‘‘ Why, what a wretch—what a monster have I 
been!” He started to his feet. ‘‘Ah, ha, I’ve been in the lion’s 
den, and am plucked out of it!” I.saw that his heart was over- 
burdened, and his head not yet cleared. I said therefore little, 
and let him goon by fits and starts. 

‘¢Why, I’ve been all along ina dream! Henry Beauchamp !— 
in Newgate!—on a charge of murder!—Frightful!” He shud- 
dered. ‘‘And my mother—my blessed mother !—where—how is 
she? Her heart bleeds—but no—no—no, it is not broken !—and 
Ellen—Kllen—KEllen !’’ After several short choking sobs, he 
burst again into a torrent of tears. I strove to soothe him, but 
‘« he would not be comforted.” ‘‘ Dector, say nothing to console 

me!—Don’t, don’t, or [I shall go mad! Let me mie all my guilt; 
let it crush me !” 

My time being-expired, I rose and bade him adieu. He was in 
a musing mood, as if he were striving; with painful effort, to pro- 
pose some subject to his thoughts—to keep some object before his 
mind—but could not. I -promised to call again, between then and 
the day of his trial, which was but a week off. © 

The excruciating anxiety endured by these unhappy ladies, Mrs 
Beauchamp and her niece, asthe day of trial approached—when 
the life or death of one in whom both their souls were bound up, 
must be decided on—defies. description. I never saw it equalled. 
To look on the settled pallor—the hollow haggard features—the 
quivering limbs of Mrs Beauchamp—was heart- -breaking, She 
seemed like one in thepalsy. All the soothing, as wellas strength- 
_- ening medicines, which ail my experience could suggest, were 
rendered unavailing to such a ‘‘mind diseased,” to ‘‘ raze” such 
‘¢a written sorrow from the brain.” Ellen, too, was wasting by 
her side to a mere shadow. She had written letter after letter to 
her cousin, and the only answer she received was,— ; 

‘*Cousin Ellen! How can you—how dare you—write to such a 
wretch as—Henry Beauchamp?” 
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These two lines almost broke the poor girl’s heart. What was 
to become of her? Had she clung to her cousin through guilt and 
through blood, and did he now refuse to love her, or receive her 
proffered sympathy? She never wrote again to him till her aunt 
implored, nay, commanded her to write, for the purpose of in- 
ducing him to seethem if they called. Herefused. He wasinflexible. 
Expostulation was useless. He turned out poor Pritchard, who had 
undertaken to plead their cause, with violence from his room. 
Whether he dreaded the effects of such an interview on the shat- 
tered nerves, the weakened frame, of his mother and cousin, or 
feared that his own fortitude would be overpowered—or debarred 
himself of their sweet but sorrowful society, by way of penance, 
I know not; but he returned an unwavering denial to every such 
application. Ithink the last mentioned was the motive which 
actuated him ; for I said to him, on one occasion, ‘‘ Well, but, Beau- 
champ, suppose your mother should die before you haye seen her, 
and received her forgiveness?” He replied, sternly, ‘‘ Well, I 
shall have deserved it.” I could thus account for his feelings, _ 

‘without referring them to sullenness or obstinacy. His heart bled 
at every pore under the unceasing lashings of remorse! On another 


| “occasion, he said to me, ‘‘ ft would kill my mother to see me here. 


She shall never die in a prison !” 


_ The day previous to his trial I called upon him, pursuant to my 
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promise. The room was full of counsel and attorneys; and nume- 
rous papers were lying on the table, which a clerk was beginning | 
to gather up into a bag when| eniered. They had been holding 
their final consultation ; and left their client more disturbed than I 
had seen him for some days. The eminent counsel who had been 
retained , spoke by no means encouragingly of the expected issue 
of the trial, and reiterated the determination to-‘‘do the very 
uttermost on his behalf.” They repeated, also, that the prosecutor 


_was following him up like a blood-hound ; that he had got scent of 


some evidence, against Beauchamp in partentir. which would tell 
terribly against him—and make out a case of ‘‘ malice prepense.” 
—aAnd, as if matters had not been already sufficiently gloomy, the 
attorney had learned, only that afternoon, that the case was to be 
tried by one of the judges who, it was rumoured, was resolved to 
make.an example of the first duellist he could convict! 

‘*] shall undoubtedly be sacrificed, as my fortune has been al- - 
ready,” said Beauchamp, with a little trepidation. _ ‘* Every thing 
seems against mé.. If I should be gondemned to death—what is to 
become of my mother and Ellen?” 
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‘‘T feel assured of your acquittal, Mr Beauchamp,’ 
knowing exactly why, if he had asked me. 

‘Tam a little given to superstition, Doctor,”’ he replied—‘“ and 
I feel a persuasion—an innate conviction—that the grand finishing 
stroke has yet to descend—my misery awaits its climax.” 

‘Why, what can you mean, my dear Sir ?—Nothing new has 
been elicited.” 

‘*Doctor,” hereplied; gloomily—* Pil tell you mie Feel 
I ovent to die!” : 

‘‘ Why, Mr Beauchamp?” I asked , with’ surprise, 

‘*Qught not he to die who is at heart a murderer?” he inquired. 

“¢ Assuredly.”’ 

‘‘Then I am such aone.. I meant to kill Apsley. I prayed to 
God that I might. J would have shot breast to breast, but I would 
have killed him, and rid the earth of such a ruffian,” said Beau- 
champ, rising ith much excitement from his chair, and walking — 
hurriedly to and fro. I shuddered to hear him make such an 
avowal, and continued silent. I felt my colour changed. 

‘Are you shocked, Doctor?” he inquired, pausing ‘abruptly, and” 
looking me full in the face. . ‘<I repeat it,” clenching his fist ‘T 
would have perished eternally, to gratify my revenge. So wou uld 
you,’ he continued, ‘‘if you had suffered as Ihave.” With the last) 
words he elevated his voice to a high key, and his eye glanced ort . 
me like lightning, as he passed and repassed me. 

‘* How can we expect the mercy we will not show?” 1 iniqufi 
mildly. 

‘Don’t mistake me, Doctor,” he resumed, without answering 
my last question—‘‘It is not death I dread, disturbed as I appear, 
but only the mode of it. Death I covet, as a relief from life, which 
has grown hateful; but, great Heaven, to be nune like a are " 

‘¢ Think of hereafter | !”” ’ T exclaimed. 

‘“‘Pshaw! I’m past thoughts of that. “Why did not God keep 
me from the snares into which 1 have fallen?” 

At that moment came a letter from Sir Edward Streighton. 
When he recognised the superscription, he threw it down on the 
table, exclaiming, ‘‘ There! this is the first time I have heard from . 
this accomplished scoundr el, since the day I killed Apsley.” He 
opened it, a scowl of fury and contempt on his brow, and read the 
following flippant and unfeeling letter :— 

‘‘Dear Brother in the bonds of blood! . 

‘My right trusty and well beloved counsellor, and thine 
—Hillier, and thy unworthy E. S., intend duly to take our stand 
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beside thee, at nine o’clock to-morrow morning, in the dock of the 
Old Bailey, as per recognisances. Be not thou cast down, O my 
soul; but throw thou fear unto the dogs! ‘There’s never a jury in 
England will convict us, even though, as Ihear, that bloody-minded 
old —— is to try us! We've got a good fellow (on reasonable 
terms, considering,) to swear he happened to be present, and that 
we put you up at forty paces! and that he heard you tender an 
apology to Apsley! The sweet convenient rogue!!! What think 
you of that, dear Beau? Yours ever—but not on the gallows. 
““Epw. STREIGHTON. 

“P.S. I wish Anstey, by the way, poor devil! had paid me a 
trifling hundred or two he owed me, before going home. But he 
went in a hurry, ’tis true. Catch me ever putting up another man 
before asking him if he has any debts unprovided for !” 

‘‘There, there, Doctor!” exclaimed Beauchamp, flinging the 
letter on the floor, and stamping on it—‘‘ ought not I to goout of the 
world, for allowing suchafellow as thisto lead me the dance of ruin!” 

I shook my head. 

‘*Oh, did you but know the secret history of the last six months,” 


_he continued, bitterly, ‘‘the surpassing folly—the black ingratitude 
i —th a évillanies of all kinds with which it was stained—you would 
Aik tush to sit. in the same room with me! Would not it be so?” 


, my hand, while the tears half-blinded me ; for he Voted! 


- the picture of contrition and hopelessness. 


“ 


‘“ Well, then,” he continued, eyeing me steadfastly, ‘I may do 
what I have often thought of. You have a kind considerate heart, 

and I will trust you. By way of the-heaviest penance I could think 
of—but, alas, how unavailing !—I have employed the last week in 
writing my short, but wretched history. Read it—and curse, as 
you go on, my folly, my madness, my villany! I’ve often laid 
down my pen, and wept aloud, while writing it ; and yet the con-. 
fession has eased my heart. One thing, I think, you will see plain- 
ly,—that all along I have been the victim of some deep diabolical 
conspiracy. Those two vile fellows who will stand beside me to- 
morrow in the dock, lke evil spirits—and 1 the monster I have 
killed—have been the main agents througl out. Vm ‘sure some- 
thing will, ere long, come to light, and sHeyou Tam speaking 
the truth. Return it me,” he continued, taking a%packet from his 
table-drawer, sealed with black, ‘‘in the event of my acquittal, 

that I may burn it; but, if 1am to die, do what you will with it. 

Eyen if the world know of it, it cannot hurt me in the grave, and it 
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may save some from Hazard and Rouge et Noir! Horrible sounds!” 
I received the packet in silence, promising him to act as he 
wished. | 
_“* How will my mother—how will Ellen—get over to-morrow ! 
Heaven have them in its holy keeping! My own heart quails at to- 
morrow !—I must breathe a polluted atmosphere ; I must stand on 
the precise spot which has been occupied by none but the vilest of 
my species ; I shall have every eye in court fixed upon me—some 
with horror, others detestation—and some pity—which is worse 
than either. J must stand between two whom I can never look on 
as other than devils sega ! My arene gesture and motion— 


the kingdom, with severe, possibly insulting comments. Good 
God !—how am I to bear it all?” 

‘‘ Have you -prepared your defence, Mr Beauchamp?” I in- 
quired. He pointed languidly to several sheets of foolscap, full 
of scorings out, and said, with a sigh, ‘‘!’m afraid it is labour 
lost. Ican say little or nothing. I shall not lie, even for my life! 
I have yet to finish it.’ | 

** Don't, then, let me keep you from it! May God bless you, 
my dear Sir, and send you an acquittal to-morrow !—What ee 
I say to your mother—to Miss Beauchamp, if I see them to- rig Ht? A). 

His eyes glistened with tears—he trembled—shook his head, gs 
and whispered, ‘¢ What can be said to them ?” r 

I shook him fervently by the hand. As I was quitting the “aot 
he beckoned me back. 

‘‘ Doctor,” he whispered, in a shuddering tone, ‘‘ there is to be 
an execution to-morrow! Five men willbe hanged within ten yards 
of me! I shall hear them, in the night, putting up the—gal- 
lows!” 

The memorable morning—for such it was, even to me—atlength 
dawned. The whole day was rainy, cold, and foggy, as if the ele- 
ments, even, had combined to depress hearts already prostrate ! 
After swallowing a hasty breakfast, I set off for the Old Bailey, 
calling, for a few minutes, on Mrs Beauchamp, as I had promised 
her. Poor old lady! She had not slept half an hour during the 
whole night ; and when I entered the room, she was lying in bed, 
with her hands clasped together, and her eyes closed, listening to 
one of the church prayers, whieh her niece was reading her. I sat 
down in silence ; and when the Jow tremulous voice of Miss Beau- 
champ had ceased, I shook her cold hand, and took my seat by her 
aunt. I pushed the curtain aside that I might see her distinctly. 
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Her features looked ghastly. What savage work grief had 
wrought there ! 

‘‘T don’t think I shall live through this dreadful day,” said she ; 
‘I feel every thing dissolving within me !— Tam deadly sick every 
moment ; my heart flutters as if it were in expiring agonies ; and 
my hinks have little in them more than ‘a corpse !—Ellen, too, my 
sweet love! she is as bad’; and yet she conquers it, and attends me 
like an angel!” 

“¢ Be of good heart, my dear Madam,” said I; ‘‘ matters are by 
no means desperate. This evening—I'll stake my life for it—you 
shall have your son in your arms !” 

‘Ha!’ quivered the old lady, clapping her hands, While a 
faint hysteric laugh broke from her colourless lips. 

‘* Well, I must leave you—for I am going to hear the opening of 
_ the trial; 1 promised your son as much last night.” 

‘‘How was he?” faintly inquired Miss Beauchamp, who was 
sittine beside the fire, her face buried in her hands, and her el- 
bows resting on her knees. The anguished eyes of her aunt also 
asked me the question, though her lips spoke not. I assured them 
that he was not in worse spirits than I had seen him, and that I 
left him preparing his defence. 

‘¢The Lord God of his fathers bless ei and deliver him!” 
moaned Mrs Beauchamp. As, however, time passed, and I wished 
to look in one or two patients in my way, I began to think of 
leaving, though I scarcely knew how. I-enjoined them to keep 
constantly by Mrs Beauchamp a glass of brandy and water, with 
half a tea-spoonful of laudanum in it, that she or her niece might 
drink of it whenever they felt a sudden faintness come over them. 
For farther security, I had also stationed for the day, in her bed- 
room, a young medical friend, who might pay her constant atten- 
tion. Arrangements had been made, I found, with the attorney, 
to report the progress of the trial every hour by four regular 
runners. 

Shaking both the ladies affectionately by the hand, I set off. 
After seeing the patients I spoke of, I hurried on to the Old Bailey. 
It was striking ten by St Sepulchre’s clock when I reached that 
gloomy street. The rain was pouring down in drenching showers. 
I passed by the gallows,, which they were taking down, and on 
which five men had been executed only two hours before. Horrid 
sight!—The whole of the street along the sessions’ house was co- 
vered with straw, thoroughly soaked with wet; and my carriage- 
wheels rolled along it noiselessly. I felt my colour leaving me, and 
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my heart beating fast, as I descended, and entered the area before 
the court-house, which was occupied with many anxious groups 
conversing together, heedless of the rain, and endeavouring to get 
admittance into the court. ‘The street entrance was crowded ; and 
it was such a silent—sloomy crowd, as I never before saw!—I 
found the trial had commenced—so I made my way instantly to 
the counsel's benches. The court was crowded to suffocation ; 
and, among the spectators, T recognised several of the nobility. 
Three prisoners stood in the dock—all of gentlemanly appearance ; 
and the strong startling light thrown on then from the mirror over- 
head, gave their anxious faces a ghastly hue. How vividly is that 
eroup, even at this distance of time, before my eyes! On the 
right hand side.stood Sir Edward Streighton—dressed in military 
style, with a black stock, and his blue frock-coat, with velvet collar, 
buttoned up close to his neck. Both his hands rested on his walk- 
ing-stick ; and: his head, bent a little aside, was attentively directed 
towards the counsel for the crown, who was stating the case to the 
jury. Hillier leaned against the left hand side of the dock, his 
arms folded over his breast, and his stern features; clouded with 
anxiety, but evincing no agitation, were gathered into a frown, as 
he listened to the strong terms in which his conduct was being de- 
- scribed by the counsel. Between these stood poor Beauchamp, 
with fixed and most sorrowful countenance. He was dressed in 
black, with a full black stock, in the centre of which glistened a 
dazzling speck of diamond. Both his hands leaned upon the dock, 
on which stood ‘a glass of spring water; and his face was turned 
full towards the judge. There was an air of melancholy compo- 
sure and resignation about his wasted features; and he looked 
dreadfully thin and fallen away. His appearance evidently ex- 
cited deep and respectful sympathy. How my heart ached to look 
at him, when my thoughts reverted for an instant to his mother 
and cousin! There was, however, one other object of the gloomy 
picture, which arrested my attention, and “has remained with me 
ever since. . Just beneath the witness-box, there was a savage face 
fixed upon the counsel, gloating upon, his exaggerated violence of 
tone and manner. It was Mr Frederick Apsley, the relentless pro- 
secutor. I never, saw such an impersonation of malignity. On his 
knees lay his fists, clenched, and quivering with irrepressible fury ; 
and the glances he occasionally cast towards the prisoners were 
absolutely fiendish, 

The counsel for the prosecution distorted and aggravated every 
occurrence on the fatal night of the quarrel. Hillier and Streighton, 
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as he went on, exchanged confounded looks, and muttered between 
their teeth : but Beauchamp seemed unmoved—even when the 
counsel seriously asserted he should be in a condition to prove, that 
Beauchamp came to the house of the deceased with the avowed in- 
tention of provoking him into a duel ; that he had been attempting foul 
play throughout the evening ; and that the cause of his inveteracy 
against the deceased, was the deceased's having won considerably. 

‘¢ Did this quarrel originate, then, ina gaming-house?” inquired 
the judge, sternly. 

‘*“Why—yes, my Lord—it did, undoubtedly.” 

‘‘Pray, are the parties professed gambler 3?” 

The counsel hesitated. ‘1 do not exactly know what your Lord- 
ship means by professed gamblers, my Lord?” 

‘*Oh!” exclaimed the judge, significantly, ‘‘ ¢o on—go on, Sir.”’ 
I felt shocked at the: virulence manifested by the counsel; and I 
could not help suspecting him of uttermg the grossest falsehoods, 
when I saw all three of the prisoners involuntarily turn towards 
one another, and lift up their hands with amazement. As his ad- 
dress seemed likely to continue much longer, profound as was the 
interest I felt in the proceedings, | was compelled to leave. I stood 
up for that purpose, and to take a last look at Beauchamp—when 
his eye suddenly fell upon me. He started—his lips moved—he 
looked at me anxiously—gave me a hurried bow, and resumed the 
attentive attitude in which he had been standing. 

I hurried away to see my patients, several of, whom were in most 
critical circumstances. Having gone through most on my list, and 
being in the neighbourhood, I stepped in to see how Mrs Beau- 
champ was going on. When I entered her bedroom, after gently 
lapping at the door, I heard a hurried feeble voice exclaim, ‘There! 
there! who is that?” It was Mrs Beauchamp, who endeavoured, 
but in vain, to raise herself.up in bed, while her. eyes stared at me 
with an expression of wild alarm, which abated a little, on seeing 
who I was. She had mistaken me, I found, for the hourly mes- 
senger. I sat down beside her. Several of her female relatives 
were in the room—a pallid group—having arrived soon after I had 
left. 

‘Well, my dear Madam, and how are you now?” I inquired, 
taking the aged sufferer’s hand in mine. ia 

‘‘ T may be better, Doctor—but cannot be worse. Nature tells 
me, the hour is come!” 

‘Tam happy to see you so well—so affectionately attended in 
these trying circumstances,” said I, looking around the room. She 
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made me no reply—but moaned—‘‘ Oh! Henry, Henry, Henry! 
—I would to God you had never been born!—Why are you thus 
breaking the heart that always loved you so fondly !” She shook 
her head, and the tears trembled through her closed eyelids. Miss 
Beauchamp, dressed in black, sat at the foot of the bed, speechless, 
her head. leaning against the bedpost, and her pale face directed 
towards her aunt. 

“« How are you, my dear Miss Beauchamp?” inquired I. She 
made me no answer, but continued looking at her aunt. : 

‘* My sweet love!” said her mother, drawing her chair to her, . 
and proffering her a little wme and water, ‘‘ Doctor——is speaking 
to you. He asks you how youare?” Miss Beauchamp looked at 
me, and pressed her white hand upon her heart, without speaking. 
Her mother looked at me, significantly, as if she begged I would not 
ask her daughter any more questions, for it was evident she could 
not bear them. I saw several slips of paper lying on a vacant chair 
beside the bed. They were the hourly billets from the Old Bailey. 
One of them was,—‘‘ 42 o’clock, O. B. Not quite so encouraging. 
Our counsel can’t make much impression in cross-examination. 
Judge seems rather turning against prisoner. " 

“4 o'clock, O. B. Nothing particular since last note. Prisoner 
very calm and firm.” 

“©9 o'clock, O. B. Still going as in last.” 

‘© 3 o’clock, O. B. Mr Beauchamp j just read his defence. Made 
favourable impression on the court. Many in tears. Acknowledg- 
ed himself ruined by play. General impression, prisoner victim 
of conspiracy.” | . 

Such were the hourly annunciations of the progress of the trial, 
forwarded by the attorney, in whose handwriting each of them was. 
The palsying suspense in which the intervals between the receipt of 
each had passed, and the trepidation with which they were opened 
and read, no one daring scarcely to touch them but Mr——, the 
medical attendant, cannot be described. Mr M——informed me 
that Mrs Beauchamp had been wandering deliriously, more or less, 
all day, and that the slightest noise in the street, like hurrying foot- 
steps, spread dismay through the room, and nearly drove the two 
principal sufferers frantic. Miss Beauchamp, I found, had been 
twice in terrible hysterics, but, with marvellous self-possession, 
calmly left the room when she felt them coming on, and retired to 
the farthest part of the house. While Mr M—— and I were con- 
versing in a low whisper near the fire-place, a heavy, but muffled 
knock at the street door, announced the arrival of another express 
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from the Old Bailey. Mrs Beauchamp trembled violently, and the 
very bed quivered under her, as she saw the billet delivered into my 
hands. I opened it, and read aloud,— 

“‘4o'clock, O.B. Judge summing up—sorry to say, a little un- 

favourably to prisoner. Don’t think, however, prisoner will be 
capitally convicted.” Within this slip, was another, which was-froin 
Beauchamp himself, and addressed, — 

*¢ Sweet loves!—Courage! The crisis aeadiee I am notin 
despair. Ged is merciful! May he bless you for ever and ever, my 
mother, my Ellen!—H. B.” 

The gloomy tenor of the last billet—for we could not conceal 
‘them from either, as they insisted on seeing them after we had read 
them—excited Mrs and Miss Beauchamp almost to frenzy. It was 
heart-rending to see them both shaking in every muscle, and utier- 
ine the most piteous moans. I resolved not to quit them till the 
event was known one way or another, and dismissed Mr M——, 
begging him to return home with the carriage, and inform my wife 


that I should not dine at home. I then begged that some refresh- | 


ment might be brought in, ostensibly for my dinner, but really to 
sive me an opportunity of forcing a little nourishment on my wretch- 
ed patients. My meal, however, was scanty and solitary ; for 1 could 
scarcely eat myself, and could not induce any one else to touch food. 

‘“'This must be a day of fasting !” sighed,Mrs eee and I 
desisted from the attempt. 

“¢ Mrs Beauchamp,” inquired her sister-in-law, ‘‘ would you like 
to hear a chapter in the Bible read to you?” 

‘¢ Y—ye—yes !” she replied, eagerly ; ‘‘ Let it be the parable of 

the prodigal son; and perhaps Dr—— will read it to us?” 

What an affecting selection !—Thinking it might serve to occupy 
their minds for a short time, I commenced reading it, but not very 
steadily or firmly. The relievmg tears gushed forth freely. from 

“Mrs Beauchamp, and every one in the room, as I went on with 
‘that most touching, beautiful, and appropriate parable. When I 

d concluded, and amidst a pause of silent we ae another 

billet was brought :— 

“5 o'clock, O. B. Judge still summing up with great pains. 
Symptoms of leanmg towards the prisoner.” 

Another agitating hour elapsed—how, I scarcely. know; and a 
breathless messenger brought a sixth billet :— 

“6 o'clock, O. B. Jury retired to consider verdict—been absent 
half an hour. Rumoured in eee that two hold out ant the 
rest—not known on which side.” 
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After the reading of this torturmg note, which Mrs Beauchamp 
did not ask to see, she lifted up her shaking hands to Heaven, and 
seemed lost in an agony of prayer. After a few minutes spent in 
this way, she gasped, almost imaudibly,—‘* Oh! Doctor, read once 
more the parable you have read, beginning at the twentieth verse.” 
I took the Bible in my hands, and tremulously read,— 

‘* Andhe arose, and came to his father. But when he was yet a 
ereat way off, his father saw him, and had compassion,” —(a short, 
bitter, hysteric laugh broke from Mrs Beauchamp, )—‘‘ and ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

* * "And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it ; and let 
us eat and be merry ; 

‘¢ For this my son was dead and is alive again ; he was lost and is 
found : and they began”—— 2 

The death-like silence in which my trembling voice was listened 
to, was broken by the sound of a slight bustle in the street beneath, 
and the noise of some approaching vehicle. We scarcely breath- 
ed. The sound increased. Miss Beauchamp slowly dropped on 
her knees beside the bed, and buried her ashy face in the clothes. 
The noise outside increased; voices were heard ; and at length a 
short faint ‘‘ huzza!”. was audible. 

‘* There !—I told you so! He is free!—My son is acquirTep !” 
exclaimed Mrs Beauchamp, sitting in an instant upright i in bed, 
stretching her arms upwards, and clapping her hands in ecstasy. 
Her features were lit up with a glorious smile. She pushed back 
her dishevelled gray hair, and sat straining her eye and ear, and 
stretching forward her hands, as if to enjoin silence. 

Then was heard the sound of footsteps rapidly ascending the 
stairs ; the door was knocked at, and before I could reach it, for 
the purpose of preventing any sudden surprise, in rushed the old 
steward, frantic with joy, waving his hat over his head. "ae 

“Nor Guiry! Nor Guiry!—Nor Gury, my Lady!” he 
easped, all in a breath, in defiance of my cautioning movements. 
‘¢ He’s coming! He’s coming ! He’s coming, my Lady!” Miss Beau- 
champ sank in an instant on the floor, with a faint scream, and 
carried out of the room in a swoon. 

Mrs Beauchamp again clapped her hands. Her son rushed | into 
the room, flung himself at her feet, and threw his arms around her. 
For several moments he locked her in his embraces, kissing her 
with convulsive fondness. ‘‘My mother! my own mother !—Your 
son!” he gasped; but she heard him not. She had expired in 
his arms. — . 
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To proceed with my narrative, after recounting such a lamentable 
catastrophe, is like conducting’a spectator to the death-strewn 
plain, after the day of battle! All, in the once happy family of 
Beauchamp, was thenceforth sorrow, sickness, broken-hearted- 
ness, and death. As for the unhappy Beauchamp, hewas released 
from the horrors of a prison, only to ‘‘ turn his pale face to the 
wall,” on a lingering, languishing bed of sickness, which he could 
not quit, even to follow the poor remains of his mother to their 
final resting-place in ——shire. He was not only confined to his 
bed, but wholly unconscious of the time of the burial, for a fierce 
nervous fever kept him in a state of continual delirium. Another 
physician and myself were in constant attendance on him. Poor 
Miss Beauchamp also was-.ill, and, if possible, in a worse plight than 
her cousin. The reader cannot be surprised that such long and in- 
tense sufferings should have shattered her vital energies—should 
have sown the seeds of consumption in her constitution. Her pale, 
emaciated, shadowy figure, is now before me!—After coutinuing 


under my. care for several weeks, her mother carried her home . 


into ——shire, in a most precarious state, hoping the, usual bene- 
ficial results expected from a return to native air! Poor girl! she 
gave me a little pearl ring, as a keepsake, the day she left; and 


intrusted to me a rich diamond ring, to give to her cousin, Henry. | 


‘*It is too large now’ for my fingers,” said she, with a sigh, as she 
dropped it into my hand, from her wasted finger. ‘‘ Tell him,” 
said she, ‘‘as soon as you consider it safe, that my love is his—my 
whole heart! And though we may never meet on this side the 
erave, let him wear it to think of me, and hope for happiness here- 
after!” These were among the last words that sweet young wo- 
man ever spoke to me. 

As the reader, possibly, may think he has been long enough de- 
tained among these sorrowful scenes, [ shall draw them now to a 
close, and omit much of what I had set down for publication. 

Mr Beauchamp did not once rise from his bed durmg two months, 
the greater part of which time was passed in a state of stupor. At 
other periods he was delirious, and raved dreadfully about scenes 
with which the manuscript he committed to me in prison had made 
me long and painfully familiar. He loaded himself with the heaviest 
curses, for the misery he had occasioned to his mother and Elfen. 
He had taken it into his head that the latter was also dead, and 


that he had attended her funeral. He was not convinced to the 
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contrary, till I judged it safe to allow him to open a letter she had 
addressed to him, under cover tome. She told him she thought 
she was ‘‘getting strong again ;” and that if’ he would still accept 
her heart and hand, in the event of his recovery, they were his un- 
changeably. Nothing contributed so much to Beauchamp’s re- 
covery as this letter. With what fond transports did he receive the 
ring Ellen had intrusted to my keeping! 

- His old steward, Pritchard, after accompanying his venerated 
lady’s remains into the country, returned immediately to town, and 
scarcely ever after left his master’s bedside. His officious affec- 
tion rendered the office of the valet a comparative sinecure. Many 
were the piques and heart-burnings between these two zealous and 
emulous servants of an unfortunate. master, on account of the one 
usurping the other's duty! 

One of the earliest services that old Pritchard rendered his mas- 
ter, as soon as I warranted him in so doing, was to pomt out who 
had been the ‘serpent in his path”’—the origin—the deliberate, 
diabolical, designer of his ruin—in the person of his tutor. ‘The 
shock of this discovery rendered Beauchamp speechless for the re- 
mainder of the day. Strange and wise are the ways of Providence! 
How does the reader imagine the disgraceful disclosures were 
brought about? Sir Edward. Streighton, who had got into his 
hands the title-deeds of one of the estates, out of which he and his 
scoundrel companions had swindled Beauchamp, had been. hardy 
enough—quem Des vult perdere, prius dementat—to venture into a 
court of law, to prosecute his-claim! In spite of threatened dis- 
-closures, he pressed on to trial; when such a series of flagrant i ini- 
-quities was developed, unexpectedly to all parties, as compelled 
‘Sir-Edward, who was in court incognito, to slip away, and, with- . 
-out even venturing home, embark for the Continent, and from 
‘thence to that common sewer of England,—America*. His papers 
were-all seized under-a judge’s order, by Mr Beauchamp’s agents ; 
and-among-them was found the letter addressed to him by Eccles, 
coolly commending his unsuspicious pupil to destruction ! . 

Under Beauchamp’s order, his steward made a copy of the let- 
ter, and enclosed it, with the following lines, to the tutor, wha had 

since contrived to gain a vicarage ! I 


* His companion in villany, who in this narrative is called Hillier, buideed out 
‘the affair with unequalled effrontery, and continued in England till within the last 
very few years; when, rank with roguery, he tumbled into the grave, and so 
cheated justice. The hoary villain might be seen nightly at—— Street, with 
hage green glasses—now up to his knees in cards—and then endeayouring, with 
palsied hand, to shake the dice with which he had ruined so many. 
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‘<To the Reverend Peter Eccles, vicar of ——. 

_“Sir;—A letter, of which the following is a copy, has been 
discovered, in your handwriting, among the papers of Sir Edward 
Streighton; and the same post which brings you this, encloses your 
own original letter to Sir Edward, with all necessary a 
to the bishop of your diocese. 

«¢The monstrous perfidy it discloses will be por ehiwith ne as pu- 
blic as the journals of the day can make it. é 

‘Tuomas Prircuarp, 
Agent for Mr Beauchamp.” 

What results attended the application to the bishop, and whether 
or not the concluding threat was carried into effect, I have reasons 
for concealing. ‘There are, who do not need information on those 
points. 

The first time that I saw Mr Beauchamp down stairs, after his 
long, painful, and dangerous illness, was on an evening in the July 
following. He was sitting in his easy-chair, which was drawn ¢lose 
to a bow-window, commanding an uninterrupted view of the setting 
sun. It was piteous to see how loosely his black clothes hung 
about him. If you touched any of his limbs, they felt like those 


_ ofa skeleton clothed with the vestments of the living. His long 


® 


thin fingers seemed attenuated and blanched to a more than femi- 
nine delicacy of size and hue. His face was shrunk and sallow, 
and his forehead bore the searings of a ‘‘ scorching woe.” His 
hair, naturally black as jet, was now of a sad iron-gray colour ; and 
A 

his eyes were sunk, but full of vivid, though melancholy expres- 
sion. The air of noble frankness, spirit, and cheerfulness, which 
had heretofore graced his countenance, was fled for ever. In short, 
to use the quaint expression of a sterling old English writer, ‘ care 
had scratched out the comeliness of his visage.” Te appeared to 
have lost all interest in life, even though Ellen was alive, and they were 
engaged to be married withinafew months! In his right hand was 
a copy of Bacon’s Essays; and on the little finger of his left I 
observed the rich ring given him by his cousin. As he sat, [thought 
him a fit subject fora painter! Old Pritchard, dressed also in plain 
mourning, sat at a table, busily engaged with account-books and 
‘piles of papers, and seemed to be consulting his Ss i on the. 
affairs of his estate, when I entered. 

““T hope, Doctor, you ‘Il excuse Mr Pritchard maeeiag in the 
room with us. He’s in the midst of impor tant business,” he 
‘continued, seeing the old man prepar ing to leave the room ; “‘ he is 


— my friend now, as well as steward ; and the oldest, I may say only, 
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friend I have left!” i entreated him not to mention the subject, 
and the faithful old steward bowed, and resumed his seat. 

“Well,” said Mr Beauchamp, after answering the usual i inquiries 
respecting -his health, ‘‘1 am not, after all, absolutely ruined in 
point of fortune. Pritchard has just been telling me that I have 
more than four hundred a-year left” — 

‘Sir, Sir, you may as well call it a igi 500/. a-year,” said 
_ Pritchard, eagerly, taking off his spectacles. ‘‘ Iam but 200. 
a-year short of the mark, and I'll manage that, by hook or by 
crook, and you—see if I don’t!” ‘Beanchamp smiled faintly. 
‘‘ You see, Doctor, Pritchard is determined to put the best face 
upon matters.” 

‘‘ Well, Mr Beauchamp,” I replied, ‘‘ taking it even at the lower 
sum mentioned, I.am sincerely rejoiced to find you so comfortably 
provided for.’’ While I was speaking the tears rose in his eyes 
—trembled there for a few moments—and then, spite of all at- 
tempts to prevent them, overflowed. : 

‘* What distresses you ? I inquired, taking his slender fingers i in 
mine. When he had a little recovered anal he replied, with 
emotion, ‘‘ Am I not comparatively a beggar? Does it suit to hear 
that Henry Beauchamp is a beggar! Alas! I havenothing now but 

misery—hopeless misery! Where shall] £0, what shall] do, to o find \ 
peace? Wherever I go, I shall carry a broken heart, and a 
consciousness that I have deserved it!——I—I, the murderer of 
two’ —— 

os Tit, Mr Beauchamp?- What can you mean? ‘The voice’of 
justice has solemnly acquitted you of murdering the miserable Aps- 


', ley—and who the other is” —— 


‘*My mother! my poor, fond, doating mother! I have killed 
her, as certainly as I slew the guilty wretch that ruined me! My 
ingratitude pierced her heart, as my bullet his head! That it is 
which distracts—which maddens me! ‘The rest [ might have borne 
—eyen the anguish I have occasioned my sweet forgiving Ellen, and 
the profligate destruction of the fortunes of my house!” I saw he 
was in one of the frequent fits of despondency | to which he was 
latterly subject, and thought it best not to interrupt the strain of. 
his bitter retrospections. I therefore listened to his self-accusations 
in silence. ) 

‘Surely you ‘haye ground for comfort and consolation in if un- 
alterable, the increasing attachment of your- cousin | ?” said I, after 
a melancholy pause. . = =” 

‘Ah, my God! it is that which drives the nail deenehd I can- : 
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not, cannot bear it! | How shall I psre to wed her! To bring ber 
to an impoverished house—the house of a ruined gamester—when 
she has a right to rule in the halls of my fathers? To hold out to 
her the arms of a MURDERER!” He ceased abruptly—trembled, 
clasped his hands together, and seemed lost in a painful reverie. 

‘‘ God has, after all, intermingled some sweets in the cup of sor- 
rows you haye drained : why. cast them scornfully away, and dwell 
on the state of the bitter ?” 

‘‘ Because my head is disordered; my appetites are corrupted. 
1 cannot now taste happiness. | ree it not; the relish is gone for 


ever!” : 
* * #: ” * ( + + 


3 In what part-of the country do you prope residing?” I in- 

quired. 
“<I can never be received in English society again—and I will not 
remain here in a perpetual pillory—to be pointed at !—I shall quit 

_ England for ever” —— 

Sytae oe G. sha’n’t, though!” exclaimed the steward, bursting into 
ae ind rising from his chair, no longer able to control himself— 
sha’n’ » —he continued, walking hurriedly to and fro, 
ing his fingers. “You foie Rhee you sha’n't, Master 


y old once first.” 

_, * Come, come, kind old man!—Give me your hand exclaimed 

‘ “Mr Beauchamp, affected by this lively show of feeling, on the part 

of his old and tried servant.—‘‘ Come, I won't go, thencet won't!” 
‘‘ Ah !—point at you—point at you! did you say, Sir! ? Til be—— 
if I won't do for any one that points at you, what you did for that 
rogue Aps””—— 

‘‘ Hush, Pritchard!” said his master, rismg from his chair,, and 
looking shudderingly at him. 

The sun was fast withdrawing, and a portion of its huge blood- 
red disk was already dipped beneath the horizon. Is there a more 
touching or awful object in nature?—We who were gazing at it, 
felt that there-was not. All before us was calmness and repose. 
Beauchamp’ s kindling eye assured me that his soul sympathized 
with the scene. 

‘* Doctor—Doctor,” —heexclaimed, suddenly, — —‘*What has. come 
tome? Is there a devil mocking me? Or is it an angel whisper- 
ing that I shall yet be happy? May I listen—may I listen to it?” 
—He paused. His excitement increased. ‘‘Oh! yes, yes! 1 feel 

~ intimately—I know J am reserved for happier days! God smileth 
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on me, and my soul is on¢e more warmed and enlightened !”—An 
air of joy diffused itself over his features. I never before saw the 
eulf between despair and hope passed with such lightning speed! 
—Was it returning delirium only? ‘ 

‘How can he enjoy happiness. who has never tasted misery ?”’ 
he continued, uninterrupted by me. ‘‘ And may not he most re- 
lish peace, who has been longest. tossed in trouble !—Why—why 

haye I been desponding ?—Sweet, precious Ellen! 1 will write to 
"you! We shall soon meet; we shall even be happy together !— 
Pritchard,” he exclaimed, turning abruptly to the listening steward 
—“‘ what say you ?—Will you be my major-domo, —eh?—Will you 
be with us our managing man in the country, once again ? 2 

‘* &y, Master Beauchamp,’—replied Pritchard, crying like a 
child,—‘‘as long as these old eyes, and hands, and head, can 
serve you, they are yours! I'll be any thing you'd like to make me.” 

“‘There’s a bargain, then, between you and me!—You see, 
Doctor, Ellen will not cast me off; and old Pritchard bel “opng tO. 
me; why should ¥ throw away happiness? ? Bate fe 

“*Certainly—certainly—there is much happiness befor e yo 

‘The thought is transporting, that I shall soon leave the se 
of guilt and dissipation forever, and breathe the fresh and:I 
atmosphere of virtue once again! Tlow I long for the time! 
ther, will you watch over your prodigal son?” How little 
thought of the affecting recollections he had eu forth inmy 
by mentioning—ihe prodigal son! : 

I left him about nine o’clock, | SooralietirnB/9E him to retire to 
rest, and not expose himself to the cool of the evening. I felt ex- 
cited, myself, by the tone of our conversation, which, I suspected, 
however, had on his part verged far into occasional flightiness. » I 
had not such sanguine hopes for’ him, as he entertained for himself. 

I suspected that his constitution, however it might rally for a time, 
from its present prostration, had received a shock before which it 
must erewhile fall! 

About five o'clock the next morning, I and all my family were 
alarmed by one of the most violent and continued ringings and 
thunderings at the door I ever heard: On looking out of my” 
bedroom window, I saw Mr Beauchamp’s valet below, wringing his 
hands, and stamping about the steps like one distracted. 

Full of fearful Sp Ran nSOU, I dressed myself’ i m an instant, ie 
came down stairs. | 

‘‘In the name of God, what is the matter? ie inquir ed, ' secing 
the man pale as ashes. Cee 


. 
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Oh, my master !—come—come”—he gasped, and could get 
outnomore. We both ranata top speed to Mr Beauchamp’s lodg- 
re Even at that early hour, there was an agitated group before 
thedoor. Irushed up stairs, and soon learnt all. About 9 quarter 
of an hour before, the family were disturbed by hearmg Mr Beau- 
champ’s Newfoundland dog, which always slept at his master’s bed- 
room door, howling, whining, and scratching against it. The valet 
and some one else came to see what was the matter. They found the 
dog trembling violently, his eyes fixed on the floor; and, on looking 
down, they saw blood flowing from under the door. ‘The valet 
threw himself half-frantic against the door, and burst it open; he 
rushed in, and saw all! Poor Beauchamp, with a razor grasped in 
his right hand, was lying on the floor lifeless! 


Inever now hear of a young rises coneutatle of fortune—fre- 
quenting the GAMING-TABLE, but I think with a ue of Henry Beau- 
champ. 


* 
ae CANNOT resist the opportunity of appending to this narrative the 


following mournful testimony to its fidelity, which appeared in the 
Morning Herald newspaper of the 19th October, 1851 :— 


if 
Sm,—There is an awful narrative in the current. number of 
~ Biackwoon’s Macazing, of the fate of a gamester, which, in ad- 
dition to the writer’s assurances, bears intrinsic evidence of truth. 
Independent even of this, I can believe it all, highly coloured as 
some may consider it,—for Lam a ruined gamester! 

Yes, Siry 1am here lying as it were rotting in gaol, because I 
have, like a fool, spent over the gaming-table all my patrimony! 
Twenty-five thousand pounds are all gone at Rouge et Noir and 
Hazard! All gone! I could not help thinking that the writer of that 
terrible account had me in his eye, or has been told something of 
my history ! 

When I shall be released from my horrid prison I know not; but 
~ even when I am, life will have lost all its relish, for I shall be a 
beggar ! : 

If I had a hundred Bouts to spare, I would spend it all in 
reprinting the ‘‘Gambler” from BLuackwoon’s Macazing, and dis- 
tributing it among the frequenters of C——’s and F——’s, and 
other hells ! IT am sure its overwhelming truth and power woald 
shock some intqgpausiig. on the brink of ruin! 

o. s 
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Jaddress you, because your paper has been one of the most de- 
termined and successful enemies to caming.—I am, Sir, ae 


obediently, a aaa 
* vik A RUINED GAMESTER. 
—— Prison, Oct. 17. pt a ie 
THE END. 
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